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NEW BEAUTIES AND NEW TASKS 

A report given at the Second Confeience of Chinese Writers 


by Mao Tun 


Comiade delegates: 

In the four years that have elapsed since the All-China Association 
of Liteiaiy Woikers was formed at our last conference, our country has 
made tremendous progress in the fields of politics, economics, culture and 
education The couiageous and difficult struggle waged for three years 
to lesist American aggression and aid Koiea so as to preserve peace has 
shattered the savage, brutal invasion plans of American imperialism, 
and has created the essential conditions for peaceably solving the Korean 
question and other related problems Having victoriously carried out 
such gigantic movements as land refoim, suppression of counter-revolu- 
tionaries, san fan and wu fan (diives against improper and illegal prac- 
tices in public and piivate enterprises — ed ), our society, in all its aspects, 
has undergone extensive and fundamental change 

A new atmosphere of abounding vitality has spiead to every corner 
of new China; a seething, booming tide of construction is sweeping the 
country. 

The victor j' in the war against aggression; our political, economic, 
cultural and educational accomplishments and developments, our vast 
attainments in democratic social reform; the laising of the people’s 
material and cultural levels — all these have enabled our country’s litera- 
ture to develop and achieve new successes on a new social basis. This 
demonstrates the supeiiority of our country’s state system 

Our new society has given literature new form and content. It has 
changed the relationship between hterature and the masses It has 
brought forth new literati, full of vitality In our literatuie, just as in 
our country’s other fields of endeavor, remarkable changes have taken 
place 

These changes and developments are inseparable from the leadership 
of the Communist Paity and the interest it has taken in literary activity. 
They are inseparable from Chairman Mao’s splendid principles of literature 
and art 'They are inseparable from the efforts of all the comrades on 
the literary front throughout the nation. 

These changes and developments are apparent, first of all, in the 
content of our literary works, in their material and themes, in the new 
characters that have been cieated We have basically eliminated the 
various reactionary and corrupt literary ideas which permeated our coun- 
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try’s literature for a long time, including feudal and colonial literary 
ideology. Bourgeois individualism and liberalism and the concept of art 
for art’s sake have already lost their standing in our literary creations. 
Enlightened by communist thought, the literature of new China is vibrant 
with life, filled with limitless faith and optimism regarding national 
construction and the liberation of mankind. The outlook of our literature, 
therefore, and the scope of the life it reflects are much wider than before. 
According to preliminary investigation, of the more than two thousand 
stories, articles, reports and dramas published in our leading newspapers 
and magazines in the past four years as well as the motion pictures re- 
leased during that time, about four hundred deal with industrial produc- 
tion and the life of the workers, over four hundred are about the rural 
struggle and the life of the peasants, over three hundred take the War of 
Resistance against Japan, or the War of Liberation, or the War to Resist 
American Aggression and Aid Korea as their themes, more than three 
hundred describe life in the armed forces or the relationship between our 
military personnel and the people, approximately seventy deal with the 
life and struggles of our national minority peoples, and about two hundred 
describe various other aspects of social struggle and social democratic 
reform. 

Although still incomplete, these figures make obvious how very 
different the new literature of China is from the old. From the rich and 
tumultuous life and struggles of our people, we writers have drawn upon 
a large assortment of new material and themes to create a considerable 
variety of new personalities, reflecting through them all the new aspects 
and prospects of our country. These materials and themes could seldom, 
if ever, be found in Chinese literature of the past 

In the last few years several successful and rather good works have 
been written. The novel Wall of Bronze, for instance, describes how the 
peasants supported the front during the War of Liberation by closely 
co-operating with the People’s Liberation Army and conquering difficul- 
ties with it together. It paints a glowing picture of the hard-working, 
sincere rural cadres'who put the public good above any personal interests. 
The film The Steeled Fighter and the play Matured in BatUe show the 
firm heroism of the PLA fighters during the War of Liberation, then- 
tenacity, their complete loyalty to the cause of the revolution Pa Chin’s 
reports from Korea, Wei Wei’s article Those Most to Be Loved, and many 
other excellent sketches, reports and short stories of the war in Korea, 
from many different angles reflect the high level of internationalism, 
patriotism and striking heroism our volunteer fighters have displayed. 
The novels The Sun Shines over the SangJcan River and The Hurricane, 
the opera The White-haired Girl, all Stalin Prize winners, trenchantly and 
vividly portray the stupendous land reform and the changes in rural class 
relationships ; they reveal the splendid qualities of the new peasants. Face 
to Face with New Reality, a play, deals with the struggle between the 
forces of progress and conservatism in the course of making industry 
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fehicient. ^hese works all have definite artistic merit. They have been 
of wide-spiead educational value among the masses 

Also worth pomting out’ is that foi the first time in om: country’s 
histoiy we have produced hterature about our national mmoiity peoples in 
which the advanced peisons among them aie featured as the leading 
chaiacters. The solidarity and harmony among our national mmoiities, 
them happy new life, are being depicted more and moie in our literatuie 
Quite a number of fine works of this sort have come out. Top notch 
young national minority wi iters are aheady appearmg on the scene. 

Our works contain a great many new chaiacters: heroes of the PLA 
and the Volunteers, laboi models m the factories and countryside. Com- 
munists, members of the Youth League, new type women and children 
They are not like the people described m earlier books — exploited and 
oppressed. Now they stand forth as masters of theii own hves, as the 
creators of new Chma Although these chaiacteis as portiayed are not 
typical enough, nevertheless, in varying degree they show the inherent 
strength of the new society. Through them we can see the excellent 
revolutionary chaiacter of the Chinese people and their lofty moral views 
They mmoi the immense influence which the social changes have wi ought 
upon the spnitual life of the people. 

The result has been an obvious transformation in the relationship 
between hterature and the masses Our hterature is wimiing the interest 
and support of a daily inci easing number of workers, peasants and 
soldiers The scope of the popularization of hterature has been consider- 
ably widened. Art and hterature have become important ideological 
weapons in the hves of the masses. The cuculation of books of literature 
IS ten to twenty tunes that of pre-hbeiation. In 1952, motion picture 
attendance exceeded six hundred million Literary and artistic activities 
have been initiated everywhere in factories, villages and m the armed 
forces Jlany works have been adapted by the masses into folk operas 
and plays. The masses themselves have written numerous popular 
recitations and songs. In the past, the workmg people had little or no 
contact with works of literature and art. Today, they have become 
hterature and art’s basic readership and audience The attitude and 
interest shown by the vast multitude of our readers aie entirely different 
from before. Not only are they deeply mterested in and in full support 
of our wrileis’ aeative efforts, they follow all our hteiary activities 
carefully. Readers’ reaction, beside being very prompt, is highly 
enthusiastic and penetrating Our authors and the editors of oui variout, 
literary periodicals are constantly receiving many letters making valuable 
suggestions about our works. Readers in factories, in the armed forces, 
in government organizations, in the schools, are malnng increasing use of 
the forum method to discuss particular works of hterature The masses 
give their warmest support to all works of educational significance that 
reflect the essence of social development and that depict the new person- 
alities imbued with the elevated character of the working people Tliey 
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oppose those dry and tasteless writings, based on mere subjective concep- 
tions, that distort or are divorced from reality. The masses are always 
expressing their opinions, telling us what kind of works they want. 

We should also take a look at the important changes that have taken 
place in our own ranks. 

Four years ago there was considerable divergence of opinion among 
us about the literature and art policy of “serving the workers, peasants 
and soldiers.” Some writers even had the wrong view, and as a result a 
dispute arose as to whether it was necessary to present workers, peasants 
and soldiers as the leading figures and positive characters in our creations. 
Many authors were confused ideologically and their standpoint was un- 
steady. In 1951, in conjunction with the criticism levelled at the 
reactionary motion picture. The Life of Wu Hsun, a wave of criticism and 
self-criticism regarding principles of creative work rose and surged across 
the country. With this as a basis, the nation-wide rectification movement 
in literature and art, which began in 1952, went a step further to criticize 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois ideas in literature. At the same time, 
writers were encouraged to plunge deeply into life and to correct their 
ideology. Recently we started a study of socialist realism, and are 
getting positive results. 

This series of study, criticism and self-criticism has brought greater 
unity to our ranks on questions of ideology, aims and pace, and has streng- 
thened our solidarity. New writers, with their buoyant youthfulness, 
are pushing the old -writers forward. Old writers, with their creative 
experience, are helping the new writers. All the old writers now 
recognize the importance of taking a proletarian standpoint, of going 
deep into the life of the masses, of correcting their own ideologies, of 
striving hard to serve the people. They realize that the interests of the 
proletariat and the national interests are inseparable. Whether Com- 
munists or non-party members, whether worker, peasant or petty bour- 
geoisie in origin, whether young or old — ha-ving gone through the recti- 
fication movement in literature and art and ideological reform, we -writers 
are now all the more of the same aims and our solidarity, therefore, is 
all the firmer. 

In the past four years our new writers have gradually increased in 
number. Today they are already the mainstay of our national literature’s 
brilliant development. 

According to incomplete figures, during this period 256 novels were 
published in book form; there also were 159 books of poetry, 265 books of 
dramas, and 896 books of essays and other -writings. K we added to this 
the works that have appeared in various periodicals but which are not 
yet published in book form, the total would be even higher. The majority 
of -writers of this large body of literature are new authors. Noteworthy 
among them are worker and peasant writers whose works have been wel- 
comed by the masses. This formation and growth of new ranks on our 
literary front testify to the vast latent power of our country’s literature. 
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Most of our new writers are young Although their works are not yet 
veij' matuie, these writers come fiom the woiker and peasant masses and 
they have been forged m struggle. They are famihar with and love the 
vorkmg people aidently. Their peiceptions of new t hing s and iiev 
people are sharply attuned They have complete faith in the inevitable 
victory of oui national construction and of our tiansition to socialism 
Educated by the Communist Party and by the people, their future is 
blight Sociahst realism in oui country’s hteiature will depend mainly 
on these new lanks for its growth. To educate and assist om new wiiteis, 
theiefoie, becomes one of our pi unary piesent responsibilities 

These accomplishments, these profound changes m our literature 
during the past four years piove, first and foremost, that the adianced 
ideolog}’^ of the working class has attained unshakable hterary leadership 
The interest which the Communist Party and Chairman Mao have taken 
m the literary movement and their teachmgs in this regard, particularlj 
the directive of the Party’s Central Committee in 1951 about The Life 
of Wu Hsiin, are of great significance to the recent development of 
Chmese literatuie Only under the leadership of voiking class ideology, 
only Muth the guidance of Communmt Paity pohey, has our hteiaiy mo\e- 
ment been able to develop correctly. 

However, these big changes and this nen atniosphei e m our literature 
durmg the past four years are only a begmning Compared to the speed 
of our pohtical and economic construction, compared to the daily new and 
better life of the people, compared to the demands the masses aie making 
on literature and art, our hterary work has fallen far, far behind reality 
The most we can say is that we have built the first part of a foundation 
for better fulfillmg our new tasks 

Of course there are objective reasons why literary noik is lagging 
behmd reahtj’^ For instance, in the period just after liberation oecause 
of national necessity manj’^ literary workers took up administratne duties 
in government and other organizations, thereby weakening the literarj 
front. But, it must be said, the main reason is that many subjective 
failings still persist m our work This is demonstrated first by the fact 
that the artistic and ideological levels of our norks generally are not high 
enough. Some of our vTitings describe new personalities, but these per- 
sonahties often lack powerful, artistically convincing strength Com- 
pared to the heroes who come forth every day m our real life, the hcioes 
of our fiction are drab, colorless In some of our worlcs, the persons des- 
cribed can only be said to be embodiments of the author's subj'ectuc 
conceptions, not people drawn from life itself. It is very difficult, there- 
fore, for these works to convey then pohtical and ideological force thiough 
the medium of fictional personahties or to effectively fulfil the function 
of educating and improving the working people in a socialist spirit. Idany 
of our wiitmgs, although describing the new life, often only itemize 
phenomena mstead of treatmg these phenomena in accordance with Chair- 
man Mao’s teaching " . synthesize them, tjpicahze the contradic- 
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tions and struggles between them.” Many of our authors are still unable 
to courageously depict the various contradictions in our social life, to 
peneti-ate to the heart of the contradictions, to describe the complicated 
class struggle under new conditions. When not glossing over the surface 
of conti-adictions and struggles, they are “solving” them by subjective 
methods. As a result, involved and bounteous social phenomena are 
transformed by the ivriter’s pen into simple, one-sided affairs; they are 
molded into an and formula. This, then, is the tendency condemned 
everywhere, to write from mere imagination or according to formulas. 

The failings in oui literary work are also manifested in the monotony 
and crudeness of our literary forms, in not taking pains with language 
and structure. Many of our writers and critics are still not adept at 
using our literary weapons skilfully and with care. 

The chief responsibility of the All-China Association of Literary 
Workers wth regard to the above enumerated shortcomings lies in the 
fact that it has failed to give adequate leadership in the sphere of literary 
ideology. Therefore these faults were not promptly and appropriately 
overcome. 

I shall analyse and talk about the means of conquering these failings 
later on. \^Tiat I want to point out here is that their existence denies 
us any right to complacency about the achievements mentioned above. 
(Of course, the existence of faults need not and should not make us lose 
heart.) These shortcomings have prevented our work from keeping up 
with our responsibilities, and now, as the revolution develops, new his- 
torical tasks are being placed before us, tasks still more difficult and com- 
plicated. Unless all of us strive with determination to overcome these 
faults and change the situation, not only will literary work continue to 
lag behind reality, but the distance between them will increase. The task 
of the present conference is to discuss and solve problems of this sort. 
Comrades, we believe these shortcomings and difficulties can be conquered. 
We should realistically appraise our gains to date, absorb past experience, 
while at the same time we unhesitatingly and firmly overcome our failings, 
improve our work and welcome, with complete confidence, the new tasks 
of our nation’s new historical period. 

What .are our new tasks ? Our country is now in the process of social- 
ist industrialization and .transition to socialism. No matter in what field 
of endeavor, no matter on what part of the front line, everyone must 
struggle to fulfil the over-all political task of bringing these aims to 
fruition throughout the land. 

The struggle is hard and involved, but it is sure to succeed. In this 
transition stage, we must continue our struggle against foreign imperial- 
ism and against the concealed counter-revolutionary remnants. We 
must bring about a gi’adual reform of private capitalist business enter- 
prises; that is to say, struggle against the bourgeoisie while uniting 
with it. Moreover, we must refoi-m and educate our hundreds of 
millions of peasants and handicraft workers. In the process of transition 
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to socialism even more fai’-ieaching changes than before will take place 
in the class lelationships in our society, and these highly intricate changes 
Tiill be reflected in oui spiritual life. 

Liteiature not only must minoi these changes truthfully, but what 
IS especially important, it must employ the power of aitistry to advance 
our transition to socialism In other woids, it must utilize socialist 
ideology to educate and refoim millions. It must use the nobility and 
heroism of the working people to stimulate the courage and confidence of 
the millions to drive forward Simultaneously, literatuie must wage an 
unrelenting stiuggle against the remnant feudal and imperialist ideolo- 
gical influences, fight capitahst ideology and any kind of thinking 
that resists socialist transformation, and attack such backward tiaits 
among the people as fear of difficulties, conseivatism and selfishness. 
These are the important problems confronting us. Our job is to teach 
the great masses of the people, by means of true literary description, to 
correctly grasp not only the leahties of todaj’-, but those of tomorrow as 
well We must teach them to reform themselves and overcome obstacles 
in this complicated class struggle, to undertake the gieat historical task 
of building up our country and gradually advancing into socialism. 

To perform these tasks, our hterature, first of all, can have nothing 
othei than socialist ideology for its content Our writers can be nothing 
other than socialists or persons striving dihgently to reform themselves 
into socialists. If we are to teach people to accurately undei stand reali- 
ty, to look forward not backward, then we must demand of our works 
an ability to truthfully and concretely reflect reality. Our writings not 
only must portray the present, they must extend their outlook to the 
future, they must illuminate for the people the road ahead In a word, 
works of literature shall be a means of bringing the people ideological 
education in socialism 

Every writer, therefore, mast seriously require himself to work in 
accordance with the creative methods of socialist realism, to learn 
sociahst realism still better, to become a good student of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Some people might wonder whether these requirements are not 
too exacting I think such doubt is uncalled for; it stems from the 
fact that some people do not understand socialist realism sufficiently. 
Actually, socialist realism is not a new question in our country’s litera- 
ture The Chinese revolutionary liteiaiy movement since “Slay Fourth’’ 
has been developing m the direction of socialist realism under the leader- 
ship of working class ideology. Particularly since Chairman Jiao made 
his address at the Yenan Forum on Literature and Art in 1942, socialist 
reahsm has been definitely established as the theoretical basis m Chinese 
literature Therefore, the Chinese literary movement, led by the work- 
ing class smce “May Fourth,” has advanced to a new- stage All of the 
creative principles which Chairman Mao pointed out in his address — 
including the stand and viewpoint of the author, whom to serve, the rela- 
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tionship between the writer and the masses, the attitude of the author to 
life and to study, the author’s attitude toward acceptance of our cultural 
heritage, the creation of the typical, methods of criticism and so on — 
are these all not tenets of socialist realism? In the more than ten years 
that have elapsed since then, we have all been striving hard to follow the 
line of Mao Tse-tung in literature and art. 

There may be some who say that since we have not yet become a 
socialist society, why stress socialist realism m literature’ 

This way of thinking must be rectified. In the first place, even when 
not describing a socialist society, a socialist writer still should employ the 
creative methods of socialist realism. A. Tolstoi’s Peter the Great and 
Gorkj’^’s Mother are cases in point. In the second place, we are not with- 
out socialism today. On the contrary, in our politics, economics and cul- 
ture, the powerful guiding strength of socialism has long since been pre- 
sent and is right now rapidly developing. Not only do we ah'eady have 
huge socialist enterprises existing in our life today, but a great number 
of bold advanced persons are creating conditions for the realization of 
a socialist society, while millions of working people have blossomed forth 
possessed of the sterling character of socialists. A socialist realist writer 
must require himself to be keen in perceiving the direction of life’s de- 
velopment and the buds of new things, to be adept at portrasdng life in 
the midst of revolutionary development. It is the responsibility of the 
socialist realist writer to portray the things which will be common tomor- 
row -though they may not yet be common today. The writer who cannot 
accurately see the realities of today and tomorrow will not be able to de- 
pict them accurately. This kind of writer cannot become a good realist 

In order to live up to our obligations, we must specifically acknowl- 
edge the superiority of socialist realist methods; we must strive, un- 
relentingly, to master them. 

'This is not to say, however, that we require every work today to 
attain a high level of socialist realism. Such a demand would be unrealis- 
tic. If our literature is to grow and mature robustly as it follows the 
road of socialist realism, a period of study and tempering is necessary. 
We must raise our level step by step in the course of actual writing and 
develop fully a variety of styles. It is ridiculous to make doctrinaire 
demands of any author to conform to certain definite "standards” or 
“rules” of socialist realism without taking his present level into considera- 
tion. This kind of critical method itself is the opposite of socialist 
realism; it is purely subjective. 

On the other hand, we should not offer this or that reason as an 
excuse for refusing to go forward in the direction of socialist realism. 
We can never tolerate those ideas in our works which run counter to the 
interests of the working class and the people, nor can we allow the ten- 
dency against collectivism, the tendency against realism. We must use 
correct methods of criticism and self-criticism to overcome and remedy 
the shortcomings in our work. We can successfully apply the principles 



of socialist realism only by means of constant study and ideological 
stiuggle in the course of actual -writing. 

As I ha-^e pointed out above, manj' shortcomings still exist in our 
literal}' work. We must analyse them and make a study of how to con- 
quer them For the sake of our future efforts, we must find specific 
solutions 

Creative method is the first problem. We have long been aware of 
a common tendency, persisting right up until now, towards -writing from 
sheer imagination or to fit a formula. 

Both of these methods are the pioduct of subjective thinking They 
are twin brothers To write in this manner is contrary to the basic tenets 
of realism. It is to forget the fact that “revolutionary literature and art 
are products of the life of the people as reflected in the mind of the revolu- 
tionary -RTiter or artist ” It is to forget that the actual life of the people 
is the only source of literature and art This way of -writing is not based 
on objective reality but on subjective conceptions It takes rich and com- 
plex real life and simplifies it into a few patterns fabricated out of the 
writer's suppositions The resulting works, of course, can be neither true 
nor concrete And, of course, the masses -will not like them. The reason 
for the production of stories of this kind, the underlying cause, is that the 
-writer has divorced himself from the life of the masses This sort of 
thing is naturally very bad, but generally speaking it is not particulaily 
common What is much more general is the -writer who has gone through 
a number of experiences in life, who has gone to a factor}' or to the 
armed forces or to a village, who has a certain amount of actual material 
at his command, but who turns out a work which none the less gives the 
masses only vague impressions, and which seldom has any artistic force 
It is this situation that especially needs our analysis and studv. 

The primary problem, I feel, is that of the personalities of the char- 
acters created The truthfulness of realism is chiefly manifested in char- 
acterization. Engels said, “Reahsm, to my mind, implies, besides truth of 
detail the truthful reproduction of typical characters under typical cir- 
cumstances ” Thus, typical characters under typical circumstances is the 
fundamental question of the creative methods of realism But some of om 
-writers often ignore this fundamental question Thev seize upon a few 
superficial phenomena in life, grab a pile of material which they have not 
digested mentally, and without waiting until characters mature in tlieir 
minds, they rush to determine upon a theme Then they go looking for 
characters to suit the necessity, or they fill characters into a ready-made 
formula As Gork}' has said the traits of such characters are pasted on 
their exteriors This kind of character, naturally, has no clear-cut per- 
sonality, no flesh and blood emotions, and so cannot be artistically con- 
-vindng We have some -writers who constantly expend most of their effort 
in considering whether or not a theme is proper. This, of course, ic 
fine; but precisely what the writer forgets is how to bring out his theme 
through description of his characters’ personalities and the relationship 
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between those personalities and their surrounding circumstances. As a 
result, the theme does not emerge very well. This situation, it may be 
said, is quite common. The same serious failings were found in the scripts 
discussed at the conference of motion picture writers this year. 

We want to call special attention to the fact that the personalities 
of the positive heroic characters in many of our works are v/eakly drawn. 
In many motion pictures, novels, dramas, the heroes — ^particularly those 
w'ho are leaders — ^have no personality, they seem wooden and display no 
ideological brilliance. They appear on the scene as preachers or speech 
makers, far apart from the masses. They become idolized, the very thing 
against which Marx levelled his criticism. (“Deified Eaphaelesque por- 
traits of this kind lose all descriptive truth.”) The main reason for this 
situation is that we authors are not yet sufficiently familiar with the new 
heroic figures, v/e have not yet been able to discover the noble character 
of the heroes and their typical positive attributes. Therefore we cannot 
deliberately magnify them or carve them in bold relief. Although we 
WTiters have interviewed and observed heroes in real life, and collected 
a great deal of material on them, we have not really understood their inner 
life, we have not recognized their process of development in the course of 
struggle, we do not even have enough passionate feeling for them. \Vhen 
we describe them, therefore, we cannot avoid representing them by our 
subjective conceptions, or putting them together by patchwork. As a 
result, our heroic characters lose their exuberance; they become dull, 
insipid figures. 

We know that the characters of heroes are always developed in strug- 
gle. Without struggle there would be no heroes. Any writer who can- 
not or does not portray boldly the struggle between the forces of revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution, of progress and backwardness, who does not 
describe heroic characters in the heart of the struggle — ^this writer cannot 
create fresh vivid figures who will stir and inspire the masses. (And so, 
when describing a struggle it is also necessary to delineate negative char- 
acters.) But in some of our works, our heroes are frequently isolated 
from the thick of the struggle. Instead of standing in its front ranks, 
they are in the rear or off to one side. Although the author tries hard 
to model their personalities, to depict their characteristics, to describe the 
details of their lives, because he presents them apart from contradiction 
and struggle, the personalities of these characters never develop, they are 
the same from beginning to end. They apparently have no particular 
connection with either the environment of the struggle or with the theme 
of the work. The author has portrayed characters only for the sake of 
portraying characters; he has not created typical characters under 
typical circumstances. Consequently, we cannot in these fictional persons 
see the profound content of the struggle; nor can we see, as the struggle 
progresses, the essential features of their class reflected in their person- 
alities. There are even some characters, who, so far as the story is con- 
cerned, could have been just as well omitted. In works of this sort, 
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negative characters are usually unconvincing, abstract, mere caricatures 
Thus, the work fails to ring tiue. 

Secondly, another impoitant quesbon which cannot be separated from 
that of chaiacter delineation is how to portiay contradiction and conflict 
111 leal life. Socialist realism lequires the author to describe reality in 
the course of revolutionary development, truthfully and with historical 
concreteness. “ . . . literatme and art must boldly portray the con- 
tradictions and conflicts in life; they must learn to use the weapon of 
criticism as an effective means of education ” (Malenkov) Many of our 
MTriteis frequently lack this boldness, lack this kmd of fighting spirit. 
We often easily turn aside m the face of life’s conb*adictions and conflicts, 
or we simplify involved contradictions Or we try to use formulas to 
solve them For instance, m our countrj’^side today we have, on the one 
hand, the peasant masses, already freed from feudal exploitation, stand- 
ing as the firmest ally of the working class in the sb-uggle for socialism. 
On the other hand, the individual economy of small producers continues 
to exist on a laige scale. Individual economy ideology still has its his- 
toiical basis Our agiicultmral technique is still bac^ard Against a 
backgiound of strengthening the alliance between workers and peasants, 
the contradiction in the countryside between individual economy thmking 
and collective economy thinking is by no means a simple mattei Educat- 
ing the peasants durmg the period of transition to socialism unquestion- 
ably IS an exbemely comphcated task. We wTiters must lealistically 
recognize and cope with the mtocate nature of these problems We cer- 
tainly cannot beat these conbadicbons as questions that can be solved 
in the course of a morning But in a number of our works describing 
agricultural producers’ co-operabves and mutual-aid teams we often make 
a comedy of the conbadicbons, and give them a simple solution It is 
very difficult to get a bue picture of life in the countryside from works 
of this sort They give the impression that the sbuggle for the collec- 
tivization of agriculture has already been smoothed into a grand highvay, 
that intense effort is no longer necessary 

The same kind of thmg happens in writings about war. In order to 
display the bravery of the PLA, the enemy is frequently and excessively 
described as incapable of withstanding a single blow The bitterness of 
om struggle with the enemy and the great significance of our Mcloiy are 
therefore obscured. Some authors, in order to portiay the spirit of 
optimism in battle, go in heavily for the “banter” and “jokes” of daily 
life The result is that they weaken the war atmosphere, make il vapid 
As a mattei of fact, it is only by depicting the hardships of battle that 
we make heroism and optimism in battle stand out in salient lelief 
Otherwise, we lessen the reader’s conviction in the genuineness of our 
depiction of war and blur the personalities of oui characters 

We have a similar situation in works dealing with othei subjects 

Because we lack the courage to boldly portray the contradictions and 
conflicts in life, we are still short of works which expose and satirize 
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negative figures and backward phenomena. That is to say, we are not 
yet able to fully utilize the power of literature to mercilessly scourge from 
life all that is decadent and moribund, all that hinders progress 

How can this condition be explained? 

The basic reason is, of course, that writers do not have a sufficient 
understanding of reality. Either they cannot see or they do not com- 
prehend what the contradictions in real life are. They have no penetrat- 
ing power of observation, they have not studied actual life; they lack the 
ability to make independent analyses, to make generalizations and pass 
judgments. Not having attained a sufficient ideological level and their 
experiences in life being limited, they frequently are dazed by superficial 
phenomena and cannot see the essentials. Naturally, the consequence is 
that they cannot distinguish between the essential and the non-essential, 
they cannot view the picture as a whole, they cannot grasp the relation- 
ship between the whole and the partial. And so, although they go into 
life, they cannot see the forest for the trees. Thus, of course, it is very 
difficult for their works to trenchantly depict life’s contradictions. 

TJie trouble with other writers is not that they have not seen con- 
tradictions and struggles in life, but that because they do not have a firm 
working class standpoint they have not thrown themselves whole-hearted- 
ly into the heat of the struggle and they lack the necessary fighting 
spirit. The result is they do not dare to confront contradictions boldly, 
to penetrate deeply into life and dig out these contradictions. They feel 
that since they are not one hundred per cent sure of their ground, it is 
better to write less, or not write at all. This is manifested in their 
works by an attitude of glossing over contradictions or deliberately avoid- 
ing them. 

Then there is the writer who worries whether he will not be “expos- 
ing” the people’s shortcomings if he describes the contradictions among 
them. This is completely wrong. We portray the contradictions in life 
precisely in order to show how the advanced elements — ^which in our life 
play the leading role in our contradictions — defeat the remnant backward 
elements. It is precisely by portraying these contradictions that we are 
able to display the powerfulness of our advanced elements. Of course, 
to do this, it is first necessary that the writer have a firm working class 
standpoint and strong confidence. If the author lacks this confidence, and 
takes a sceptical, gloomy view of life, he will be unable to correctly know 
and reflect the real struggles. 

Comrade Malenkov tells us: “In their works our writers and artists 
must castigate the evils, sores and defects that exist in society and, in 
positive artistic images, depict the new type of people in all the magnif- 
icence of their human dignity and thereby help to train in the people of 
our society characters, habits and customs that are fiee from the evils 
and vices engendered by capitalism.” 
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This, then, is the task of our socialist realism literature, and for this 
veiy leason we must oppose in our works the “theory of non-conflict” or 
any such tendency toward it. We must oppose the tendency to desaibe 
life while keeping apait fiom life. The creation of characters through 
portrayal of life’s contradictions must be considered as an important 
problem in realism. 

We come now to the question of the writer’s understanding of life. 
It is a special characteristic of literature that it starts from an under- 
standing of life, goes through a process of artistic contemplation, and 
results in the aeation of images of life, using this creation to fulfil its 
obligation to educate and reform the people As regards realistic crea- 
tion, an understanding of life is, therefore, a question of a still more basic 
nature. It is the key to overcoming the above-mentioned tendencies to- 
ward creating from subjective conceptions and according to formulas, the 
key to raising the level of realism in our works In the past two years, 
many writers have immersed themselves in factory, rural and army life 
Many other authors have enthusiastically demanded this opportunity. 
This IS a very good sign. For it is precisely by thus actually going deep 
into life that writers have been able to raise, in a still more practical 
manner, the question of understanding life. 

There is quite a common failing among us to stress the observing 
and experiencing of life while i datively ignoring study and analj'sis of 
it. We are always talking about “going out to experience life” Na- 
turally, experience is very necessary. TlTiat intellectuals frequently lack 
is a perceptual knowledge of worker and peasant life. But unless the 
observing and experiencing of life are combined with study and analysis, 
it stiU will be very difiicult for us to generalize and sjTithesize life’s com- 
plicated phenomena Many writers, when they go to the life of the 
masses, at first find everything fresh and novel; then they gradually be- 
come confused This, I feel, is connected with their failure to study and 
analyse life. As we know, social hfe is an entity. Whether in the fac- 
tories, the countryside or the aimed forces, none of life can be separated 
from the w'hole of society and its development. An author needs a special 
knowledge of some kmds of life At the same time, he must have a 
broad knowledge of all kinds of life, plus a certain grasp of social hisloiy. 
Only in this way can he analyse and study a particular phenomenon as 
part of the whole and in its pioper historical perspective; only in this way 
can he view the whole through the part, and through certain individuals 
or incidents reflect the magnificent atmosphere and spirit of the times. If 
we only hmit oimselves to “experiencing life,” we may get no further than 
a lecognition of some superficial phenomena, and these phenomena will 
be all we shall be able to portray. 

It is quite necessary for us to go to a factory or a \ illage and u«e 
it as a base of operations. But this is not the same as saying that oui 
whole world is only this factory or village, that our outlook is confined to 
the limits of this factory or village The purpose of this so-called base 
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of operations is to supply us witli a special familiarity witli the environ* 
ment of a certain kind of life so that we can observe and study all aspects 
of life more deeply and comprehensively. A writer must have a historical 
materialist viewpoint, a world and historical outlook. He must be far- 
sighted, and have as well rich concrete experience in and knowledge of 
life, he must have the heroism of the working class, plus a realistic ap- 
proach. Only thus can he give us works broad in content and rich in 
color. 

Whether it is to observe and experience or analyse and study life, an 
author must, in practice, go into the flames of the struggle; he cannot 
be a spectator. Actual participation in the struggle is not merely a ques- 
tion of whether the author takes on some particular job in a factory, in 
the .countryside, or in the armed forces. What is more important is whe- 
ther he approaches life and work from an advanced standpoint and with 
intense battle enthusiasm. If he lacks this standpoint and enthusiasm, 
then even if he undertakes some particular job he will still be only a 
spectator. He will not be able, through struggle, to make a more thorough 
observation, study and analysis of life, nor will he be able to experience 
it more fully. 

While joining the life of the masses, the author should not forget 
his special calling — an engineer of the soul. It is all right to take on a 
particular job at'an appropriate time. But whatever the time and wher- 
ever the place, the writer should continue to observe, experience, analyse 
and study all people, all of life and all forms of struggle. At the same 
time, be should write short pieces, like reports or sketches, at every op- 
portunity. But under no circumstances should he let himself be carried 
away by a subjective impatience to succeed, and no sooner join the life 
ol the masses than dash oil an outline for a work of tv/o or three hundred 
thousand words. That sort of plan is quite a risky proposition. 

An understanding of life cannot be separated from study of Party 
theory and policy, because the Party theory and policy are guiding prin- 
ciples of objective truth, principles which generalize and synthesize lessons 
drawn from the life and struggles of the masses. A writer who does not 
make a serious study of Party theory and policy will not be able to really 
understand the life and struggles of the masses. Similarly, if he does 
not study life seriously, he will not be able to understand policy well, to 
reflect it in his writing. To writers who live with the masses, because 
they join more directly in the masses’ life and struggles, the study of 
theory and policy is of especially practical significance. But it must be 
pointed out that Party theory and policy are only our guides when we go 
to observe, experience, analyse and study life. Policy provisions cannot 
replace life, cannot replace realism in literature. Hack writers arrange 
their plots and characters according to the provisions of policy. This 
is not studying policy, nor is it understanding life. Things widtten in 
this niggardly manner will never be works of literature. 
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I feel that the problems discussed above are the more impoi tant ones 
regarding our present creative work We believe that these problems 
can be solved, that we can overcome our shortcommgs 

In order to conquer our failings as creative writers, improve the 
ideological and artistic quality of our works, put into practice the prin- 
ciples of socialist realist creation, and enable oui creations to accomplish 
successfully their mission in our present era, we must demand that our 
VTiters give piimary consideration to the question of chaiacterization. 
particularly to the problem of the creation of positive characters Heroo'; 
like Huang Chi-kuang, Chang Ming-shan, Li Shun-ta and Ho Chien-hsni 
come forth every day in our great country Their splendid qualities and 
brave deeds stir and inspire the whole nation But such heroic artistic 
images seldom appear in the pages of our literature This is an extremelv 
serious, failing in our work We should portraj’ our heioes in our stories 
motion pictuies, diamas, poetry. We should depict them as more force- 
ful, more synthesized, more typical, more ideal, more vital than they aic 
in real life Through them, we can more effectively educate and arou'jc 
the working millions on a much broader scale At the same time we 
should carve sharp images of negative, hostile characters so as to stimu- 
late the people’s hatred and vigilance against them 

We should require our writers to boldly reflect, in a spnit of class 
struggle, the various contradictions in our social life during the period of 
transition to socialism By means of these contradictions, thcv should 
teach the people to know what forces are being born, are new, advancing 
irresistible, to know what forces are dying, old and rotten Thus ihc 
growth of the new-born forces will be expedited, and the death of the 
old, decadent forces will be hastened 

We should require of our writers a broader, freer, richer, more color- 
ful description of the various sides of life in our society, a wider selection 
of themes and material in their works, the creation of a greater varictv 
of forms and styles 

In order to satisfy these requirements, writers must continue to 
penetiate deeply into life Thev must learn to use a socialist \icvpninl 
and attitude in seriously observing, experiencing, analysing and .‘stiulvjne 
all people, all classes, all the masses, all the vivid forms of life and •^tru^rlo 
all the raw materials of literature and art They should intensifi then 
study of Marxism-Leninism, of Party policy, and continue strnmg for 
their own ideological reformation, thus to stiengthen their ideolocrical 
weapons and raise their political level So far as ivriters ai c concerned, 
political study and its practical application to life are the ba^ic problem' 
at any time. 

Comrades, life in our great country is so brilliant our v orbing people 
aie so heroic and yise, our literary sources are so extensile and rich. 
long as we strive earnestly we are entirely capable of creeling vork' 
worthy of our era I 
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Writers have another important task— -to temper and master artistic 
technique so as to raise the level of artistry in our works. A well-rounded 
artistic work must be tight in structure, give vivid descriptions of men 
and their surroundings in unaffected, graphic literary language. In 
poetry, there should he excellent rhyme and meter in addition. Artistic 
technique is not separate from the ideological content of a work, it de- 
pends on the content, it serves the content. The structure of a work 
and the way its characters are drawn, are themselves manifestations of 
ideology. Departing from ideological content and relying entirely on 
technique, a writer cannot express anything. We therefore must firmly 
oppose the bourgeois concept of pure technique and bourgeois formalism 
Yet if a writer thinks he can give lively expression to correct ideological 
content in his works without possessing a certain technical ability — ^like 
saying in battle only strategy is needed, tactics are unnecessary — ^the 
result, unquestionably, will likewise be defeat. Consequently, we must, 
at the same time, firmly oppose the erroneous tendency to scorn or disown 
technique. 

There is still another incorrect view: to admit the necessity for 
technique while maintaining that all the so-called technique of the past 
was either feudal or bourgeois, that it does not suit our needs, and that, 
therefore, we must “start from scratch.” This way of thinking gives 
rise to a tendency to ignore classical literature. Everyone is familiar 
with the golden rule laid down by Lenin that only by an exact knowledge 
of the culture created in the whole process of development of mankind, 
and only by reshaping this culture, can we build proletarian culture. We 
should follow the same kind of policy in regard to literary technique. 
That is to say, we should comply with the policy, so clearly indicated by 
Chairman Mao in his address at the Yenan Forum on Literature and Art, 
of carrying on our literary heritage and further developing what is best 
in our traditional literature. Of course, the reference there primarily is 
to carrying on the people’s quality and the spirit of realism found in our 
classical literature. It is much bigger in scope than just learning 
technique. 

It should be pointed out that we are not paying nearly enough atten- 
tion to this question of technique in our creative work. Haphazard loose 
structure and muddled sloppy language have become quite common fea- 
tures. A great deal of very good material is often spoiled because of this. 
Due to the absence of literary technique, many works seem flat and dull 
to their readers. Thus, their ability to inspire and convince is lost or 
weakened. 

A piece of writing should be an organic whole. In other words, char- 
acters and plot should not be added or cut at random. In vTiting his 
charactej-s, plot, background and so on, the author should plan carefully. 
He should keep what is necessary and eliminate what should be left out. 
He should have long what should be long, and short what should be short. 
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Most of our works have had very httle done to them in this regard. 
Appaiently it never has occurred to some of our writers that raw material 
must be refined, that cutting according to the requirements of their 
themes is necessary. They frequently just make use of all the material 
thej' have on hand, without regard to quality or necessitj*. They cram 
It all in, and that’s that. As a result, the structure of their works is 
bloated and flimsy, it never takes shape. Their books are jammed with 
characters, most of whom are either non-essential or downright super- 
fluous. The development of the story and the sentiments of the char- 
acters are out of keepmg with the circumstances described, and so the 
latter are unable to serve as a background which makes the formei stand 
out sharply. 

Description of surrounding curcumstances must be connected with the 
actions and sentiments of the chaiacters Surroundings written of only 
as such becomes meiely scenery propped up behind the players A story 
should give vivid descriptions of the way the characters' actions, eyes 
and feelings lespond to their sunoundings There are not a few examples 
of this kind of writmg in our classical literature worthy of our study. 
Although life then was far different from ours today, the surroundings 
and chaiacters depicted are still so clear and vivid we seem to see them 
light before us 

Many of om classical works use literary language with lemaikable 
economy. In novels like Watei Zlargin, Dieavi of the Red Chamber and 
Lives of the Litet ati, extremely vivid scenes are often depicted with only 
one or two thousand words. China’s ancient poetry, frequently present- 
ing a complete picture in a few dozen words, is incompaiable for its con- 
ciseness It is this land of tradition which should be the object of our 
intensive study and lesearch 

Another important objective of artistic technique is to make the 
characters life-like. We describe a chaiacter so as to portray his person- 
ality and its development Therefore, we must depict him through his 
specific actions together with the thoughts and sentiments he has m con- 
nection with these actions. He must grow as the stoiy develops, and ve 
must write of him from every angle, lest he appear one-sided monotonous 
and dry. 

Because some writers are weak at depicting a character through his 
actions, they devote their energies to describing his external featuies, 
hoping to impress the character on the reader's mind by this means Of 
course we can write about the physical appearance of a character, but this 
should not be treated as the principal method of character delineation 
The description of the outward appearance of the characters in some vorks 
is very careless, or very hackneyed Sometimes, a writer stresses one 
or two peculiarities in his characters’ physiognomy or movements, with 
the intention of thus bringing out their personalities more sharply We 
mav, of course, desciibe peculiarities, but not to the extent that a char- 
acter is turned into a caricature. 
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Frequently not enough attention is paid to the proper disposition of 
major and minor characters. Some minor characters seem only to be 
used as foils for the major characters. They have no independent exist- 
ence ot their own; they are practically stage “props.” On the other hand, 
we also have minor characters being given too large a role, to the detri- 
ment of the major characters. 

Cutting, organization of the story, and character delineation are 
painstaking jobs. They cannot be done well except by means of repeated 
revisions. The artistic crudeness of some works is not necessarily due to 
the limitations ol the author’s ability; it arises from carelessness and the 
liter’s unwillingness to devote more time to polishing. We must re- 
member what Chairman Mao has told us: 

“A piece of Avriting is a reflection of obj'ective phenomena, and phe- 
nomena are intricate and complicated. Only by studymg them over and 
over will we be able to reflect them properly. Carelessness in this regard 
indicates ignorance of the minimum knowledge required for writing.” 
(Mao Tse-tung in Oppose Party Jargon.) 

Another important question in hterary technique is that of language. 

Language is the basic material of works of literature. It should be 
expressive, graphic, accurate and concise. Then it can communicate the 
thoughts and sentiments the author wishes to express, then it can con- 
struct fresh, clear images. To express particular thoughts and senti- 
ments, it is necessary to select appropriate words and phrases. Paucity 
of vocabulary and lack of variety in sentence structure makes for dull, 
dry, unattractive works. On the other hand, verbosity and the unprin- 
cipled use of freakish constructions will make a work long-winded, over- 
grown, and awkward. No one will read it to the end. We must confess 
that the existence of both of these faults is equally common. 

How can we enrich our vocabulary? Chairman Mao has told us long 

ago: 

“You must go to the masses to learn language. The vocabulary of 
the people is very rich, vivid and hvely, expressing actual life. . . . We 
must draw from foreign languages the elements we need. We are not 
to borrow from and use foreign language indiscriminately, but only absorb 
from it what is good, what is useful to us. . . . We also must study 
the living things in the language of the ancients. Because we have not 
studied language hard, we have not made full and proper use of many 
things still alive and breathing in the language of the ancients. Of course, 
we firmly oppose using vocabulary and idioms which are already dead. 
That is definite. But we should carry on the things which are good and 
still useful.” (Mao Tse-tung m Oppose Patty Jargon.) 

Facts prove that we have not acted correctly and seriously in accord- 
ance with Chairman Mao’s teaching. 

Particularly with regard to the advice to “study the livmg things 
in the language of the ancients,” we have not been nearly diligent enough. 
Not only our young intellectuals, even quite a number of our professional 
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authors attach little importance to oUr classical literature. They have 
lead ligate? Mat gin and the works of Lu Hsun all right, but I am afraid 
veiy few of them have been willing to make a painstaking study of these 
masterpieces In his woiks, Lu Hsun utilized to the gieatest possible 
extent the things still alive and breathing in the language of the ancients. 
But today, in most of our writings, we do not even carry on with what 
Lu Hsun has alieady used, to say nothing of digging things out oui selves 
On the other hand, we still have not eliminated "vocabulary and idioms 
which aie aheady dead” 

Study of the language of the people has been lelatively seiious and 
has attained a certain amount of success. The best works of recent yeais 
all aie stiong in lespect to colloquial speech. If the wiitmgs of most of 
our new authors had not diawn nourishment from the language of the 
people, we probably would have found the “vocabulary” in them even moie 
meager than it is. At the same time, the unnecessaiily extensive use of 
local dialects, the tendency to bonow unhealthy language fiom life with- 
out making any distinctions, are also very common Vulgai puns appeal 
fiequently too. A pun is merely a play on words, it is not literal y 
language. This over-use of local dialects and puns not only is unable to 
enrich vocabulary, it turns literary language into a crude jumble. We 
want to enhance our vocabularies, but at the same time ve must pay 
attention to preserving the purity of our mother tongue 

Socialist realism allows writers to select various forms and to create 
various styles according to their personal tastes It is one of the im- 
portant tasks of our literary woik, theiefore, to enterpiisiiigly cieate 
forms that can fully reflect the content of our new life and that the masses 
will enjoy The creativeness with which a writer handles an art form 
is what constitutes his uniqueness of style All of Lu Hsun's woiks aie 
in his own excellent style. It is individuality of style that many of our 
writings of today lack The creation and development of a variety of 
individual styles not only aie unhindered by socialist realism — ^they are 
demanded by it , 

We also requue the development of many different kinds of litera- 
ture. For instance, motion picture scripts, opera libretti, song Ijwics and 
folk theatrical material can reach exceptionally large audiences, yet not 
many authors have been writmg this type of liteiatuie klotion picture 
scripts particularly are in short supply We hope more vwiters will take 
an inteiest in theii creation. 

The strengthening and improvement of literary ciilicism are im- 
portant conditions for expediting the growth and development of socialist 
realist literature 

Om.' literary ciiticism of the past few years has been of some benefit 
to our creative wiiting In the course of analysing specific works it 
waged a struggle against bourgeois and petty bourgeois ideologj* in litera- 
ture and art It attacked creative methods that run counter to the 
principles of realism. It condemned the non-vorking-class thoughts and 
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Frequently not enough attention is paid to the proper disposition of 
major and minor characters. Some minor characters seem only to be 
used as foils for the major characters. They have no mdependent exist- 
ence of their own; they are practically stage “props.” On the other hand, 
we also have minor characters bemg given too large a role, to the detri- 
ment of the major characters. 

Cutting, organization of the story, and character dehneation are 
painstaking jobs. They cannot be done well except by means of repeated 
revisions. The artistic crudeness of some works is not necessarily due to 
the limitations of the author’s ability; it arises from carelessness and the 
\vriter’s unwillingness to devote more time to po lishing . We must re- 
member what Chairman Mao has told us: 

“A piece of -writing is a reflection of objective phenomena, and phe- 
nomena are intricate and complicated. Only by studymg them over and 
over will we be able to reflect them properly. Carelessness in this regard 
indicates ignorance of the minimum knowledge required for -writing.” 
(Mao Tse-tung in Oppose Party Jargon.) 

Another important question in hterary techmque is that of language. 

Language is the basic material of works of literature. It should be 
expressive, graphic, accurate and concise. Then it can communicate the 
thoughts and sentiments the author -wishes to express, then it can con- 
struct fresh, clear images. To express particular thoughts and senti- 
ments, it IS necessary to select appropriate words and phrases. Paucity 
of vocabulary and lack of variety m sentence structure makes for dull, 
dry, unattractive works. On the other hand, verbosity and the unprin- 
cipled use of freakish constructions will make a work long-winded, over- 
gro-wn, and awkward. No one will read it -to the end. We must confess 
that the existence of both of these faults is equally common. 

How can we enrich our vocabulary? Chaumian Mao has told us long 

ago: 

“You must go to the masses to learn language. The vocabulary of 
the people is very rich, vivid and hvely, expressmg actual life ... We 
must draw from foreign languages the elements we need. We aie not 
to borrow from and use foreign language indiscriminately, but only absorb 
from it what is good, what is useful to us. . . . We also must study 
the livmg things in the language of the ancients. Because we have not 
studied language hard, we have not made full and proper use of many 
things still alive and breathing in the language of the ancients. Of course, 
v/e firmly oppose using vocabulary and idioms which are already dead. 
That is definite. But we should carry on the thmgs which are good and 
still useful.” (Mao Tse-tung in Oppose Party Jargon.) 

Facts prove that we have not acted correctly and seriously in accord- 
ance with Chairman Mao’s teaching. 

Particularly with regard to the advice to “study the living things 
in the language of the ancients,” we have not been nearly diligent enough. 
Not only our young intellectuals, even quite a number of our professional 
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authors attach little importance to oUr classical literature They hava 
read Watej Mai gin and the works of Lu Hsun all right, but I am afraid 
veiy few of them have been willing to make a painstaking study of these 
masterpieces. In his works, Lu Hsun utilized to the greatest possible 
extent the things still alive and breathing in the language of the ancients. 
But today, in most of our writings, we do not even carry on with what 
Lu Hsun has already used, to say nothmg of digging things out ourselves 
On the other hand, we still have not eliminated “vocabulary and idioms 
which are already dead ” 

Study of the language of the people has been relatively seiious and 
has attained a ceitain amount of success The best works of recent years 
all aie strong in respect to colloquial speech. If the writings of most of 
our new authors had not drawn nourishment from the language of the 
people, we probably would have found the “vocabulary” in them even more 
meager than it is At the same time, the unnecessaiily extensive use of 
local dialects, the tendency to borrow unhealthy language fiom life with- 
out making any distinctions, are also very common. Vulgai puns appear 
frequently too. A pun is merely a play on words, it is not literal y 
language This over-use of local dialects and puns not only is unable to 
enrich vocabulary, it turns literary language mto a crude jumble We 
want to enhance our vocabularies, but at the same time we must pay 
attention to preseiving the purity of our mother tongue. 

Socialist realism allows writers to select various forms and to create 
various styles according to their personal tastes. It is one of the im- 
poitant tasks of our literary work, theiefore, to enterprisingly create 
forms that can fully reflect the content of our new life and that the masses 
will enjoy. The creativeness with which a writer handles an art foim 
is what constitutes his uniqueness of style All of Lu Hsun’s woiks are 
in his own excellent style It is individuabty of style that many of our 
writings of today lack The creation and development of a variety of 
individual styles not only are unhindered by socialist realism — ^they are 
demanded by it , 

We also requu'e the development of many different kinds of litera- 
ture For instance, motion picture scripts, opera libretti, song lyrics and 
folk theatrical material can reach exceptionally large audiences, yet not 
many authors have been writmg this type of literatuie Motion picture 
scripts particularly are in short supply. We hope more WTiters will take 
an interest in then: creation 

The strengthening and improvement of literal y ciiticism are im- 
portant conditions for expediting the growth and development of socialist 
realist literature. 

Our literary criticism of the past few years has been of some benefit 
to our creative wilting In the course of analysing specific vorks it 
waged a struggle against bourgeois and petty bourgeois ideology in litera- 
ture and art. It attacked creative methods that run counter to the 
principles of realism. It condemned the non-woi king-class thoughts and 
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Sentiments found in sotne works. It was very attentive to the writings 
of authors newly come from the ranks of the workers, peasants and 
soldiers, and encouraged these authors by promptly publicizing and in- 
troducing their works. 

But taking an over-all view of literary criticism, we find it suffering 
fiom serious defects. It lags behind our creative writing. Literary 
criticism is not yet thoroughly fulfilling its function as creative writing’s 
guide. It is not carrying out its obligation to help and teach writers with 
sufficient effectiveness. 

Oim literary criticism frequently fails to make complete and specific 
analysis of a work's content; it is subjective, doctrinaire, one-sided. It 
only castigates the shortcomings of a work without giving credit to its 
good points. Or it only hails the good points without being able to dis- 
cover the basic faults. Literary criticism falls far short of analysing the 
ideological and artistic quality of a work carefully, scientifically and from 
every angle. Some books which have a nation-wide influence do not get 
any reaction from the critics, even long after their publication. Nor do 
our critics always sum up promptly controversies on creative writing. 

Literary criticism is not guiding and helping new authors nearly 
enough either. Although our periodical editors seem to spend most of 
their time and energy reading the manuscripts of young writers and 
giving them suggestions, although the comrades in our editorial offices 
are working very hard, yet examining the picture as a whole we find it 
unsatisfactory. In the past four years there have been very few articles 
analysing the general situation of young writers and offering them guid- 
ance. We constantly stress the necessity of studying the best in our 
literary heritage, but our critics have not come forward with concrete 
examples to attract the attention of our writers in general and our young 
writers in particular. 

It must be pointed out that some critics often are neither friendly, 
helpful nor co-operative in their attitude. Their approach is one of crude 
attack. This can be seen from the way they make hasty decisions based 
on momentary subjective impressions, rather than objectively and scien- 
tifically studying and analysing the object of their criticism It can be 
seen from their lack of a deep and thorough knowledge of the social life 
portrayed in a work, from their treatment of principles of revolutionary 
literary theory as doctrines and formulas which they apply indiscrimi- 
nately to whatever they are criticizing. It can be seen from the fact that 
they have not the patience to study an entire work in all its aspects, but 
merely seize upon and lift out of context obvious faults on the strength 
of which they pass unfair, unconvincing judgments. 

It must also be pointed out that when subjective and doctrinaire 
criticism is the criterion, because it is not based on objective reality, not 
only is it incapable of solving anything, but in some cases it may even 
encourage writers to emulate it and also write according to formula As 
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a result, such criticism gives impetus to the tendency to produce hackney- 
ed, contiived works. 

We want to call attention, too, to the fact that some ciitics give no 
consideratioh to the actual level of creative ability the waiter has reached. 
They make impatient, unreasonable demands on writeis, particulaily on 
young writers. Other critics have a definite yardstick by which they 
measure all works This kind of criticism dampens rather than fans the 
author’s enthusiasm to create. Of course, writers should not be so easily 
discouraged, but unhealthy criticism must shoulder its share of the blame 

Naturally, it is also wrong to be scornful of or hostile to ciiticism. 
This discourages criticism The authors themselves should be energeti- 
cally and mutually helpful about creative writing, not consider criticism 
the job of the critics alone. 

Criticizing a work not only helps the writer. More important, it 
educates the reader. Young people, their judgment immature, frequently 
take critical articles as their guide to readmg. Criticism has an enormous 
social infiuence, and our critics have the heavy lesponsibihty of teaching 
and guiding the readers 

The conquering of our faults m hterary criticism and the develop- 
ment in it of socialist realism cannot be separated from the promotion of 
cieative writing. They are equally important j'obs We therefore de- 
mand that our critics stand in the very front line of the ideological strug- 
gle, that they be well versed in Marxism-Leninism, that they have a 
thorough grasp of the methods of sociahst realism in criticism, that they 
realistically analyse writings from a higher ideological level, so as to help 
the authors and teach the readers Criticism should be treated as a 
serious scientific task for the benefit of the masses, not a woik for the 
indulgence of whims We must strictly insist that hterary criticism be 
conducted according to principle, as is required by the critical standards 
of hterature and art pointed out by Chairman Mao in his address at the 
Yenan Forum, and in this way advance the struggle on both the critical 
and creative fronts in hterature and art. 

Writers and critics should be required to co-opeiate closely. They 
should foster comradely aiticism by helping and respecting each other, 
by learning from each other. Critics should consistently listen to the 
opinions of the masses and observe society. Before they can give the 
authors more effective help, they need an even broader knowledge of 
society than the authors, an even more systematic understanding of life, 
an abihty to make still sharper distinctions between social phenomena. 

The scientific literary theorj’’ of Marxism-Leninism, a basic knowl- 
edge of the history of oui own and world literature, Soviet experience 
in hterary creation — all these are necessary capital to the critic of 
literature. The fact that some of our criticism is nothing but a doctri- 
naire juggling of principles demonstrates how poorly we have armed 
ourselves with the literary theory of Marxism-Leninism. The literary 
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critic should devote a considerable part of his time to an intensified study 
of it. 

In order to guarantee our fulfillment of the above-mentioned tasks, 
it is necessary to reorganize and strengthen the various literary organiza- 
tions. The national committee, therefore, is recommending that the 
All-China Association of Literary Workers be converted into an as- 
sociation of Chinese Tivriters. I consider this to be a correct proposal 
and a timely one. The presidium of the conference has drawn up a draft 
of the association’s charter which they are going to present to the con- 
ference for discussion. The specific aims of the association are set forth 
in the "general program” of the charter. We feel that the association 
should be a voluntary organization of writers and critics who are actively 
participating in the revolutionary struggles of the Chinese people and in 
national construction by means of their creative writings and literary 
criticism. The major purposes of the association are proposed as follows: 

1. Organize writers to create literary works which are socialist in 
ideology and possessing a high level of truthfulness. Strengthen the 
leadership of creative activity and of literary criticism. Make good use 
of the lessons of the past four years, and continue, according to plan and 
in an organized manner, to encourage writers to go deep into life. Study 
Marxism-Leninism, study the policies of the government and the Party, 
study the literary theory of socialist realism, and learn from the experi- 
ence of Soviet literary creation. By means of organizing creative writing 
teams, foster friendly competition and mutual help among •writers in the 
study of creative methods, while encouraging the development of a 
variety of literary forms and styles. 

Place our literaiy criticism on the path of healthy development. 
While strengthening the leadership of this work, pay close attention to 
overcoming subjective, one-sided criticism. Help writers through the 
study and analysis of their works and apply the principles of socialist 
realism in the course of actual writing and criticism. 

2. Strengthen the guidance of both the ideological approach and 
methods of our popularization of literature. Make the greatest possible 
efforts to "train young ■writers, improve our guidance of them and those 
who are just learning to create, and propagate mature experience. Pay 
particular attention to the development of new -writers from the ranks 
of the worker and peasant cadres, and to the advancement of the literary 
movement among our fraternal nationalities. 

3. Using the -viewpoint and methods of Marxism-Leninism, critically 
accept the classical literary heritage of China and the world. Collocate 
and study ancient and modem Chinese literature, and further develop the 
excellent traditions of Chinese national culture. Advance international 
cultural co-operation, increase cultural exchange among the nations of the 
world, and energetically join in the great struggle to preserve world peace 
and progressive culture. 
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These, then, are the pui poses of the writers’ association, the same 
common goals for which all of us are fighting 

The new writers’ association must be an organization of authois who 
work haid with youthful vigour, an association which leads liteiary crea- 
tion and criticism in a serious, responsible wa}^ 

It IS the duty of the writers’ association to exercise its greatest 
eifoits to lead us in the fulfilment of the above-mentioned tasks All 
comrades who are members of the association should consider these tasks 
as then: personal responsibility 

Comrade delegates: The great era of Mao Tse-tung gives us the 
best of conditions for each of us to exercise his capabilities to the full, 
foi each to develop freely, for each to serve his people and his country. 
We are living m a great historical period of transition to socialism. 
Before us is the splendid prospect of socialist society. Under the leadei- 
ship of the Communist Party and educated by communist ideology, we 
are confident that we shall fulfil our tasks The potential strength of 
our country’s literature is limitless. Our ranks become more powerful 
every day Every day we are gaming healthy, fresh blood Let us fight 
for the maturing of Chinese socialist realist literature, let us stiive foi 
the brilliant futuie of the liteiatuie of new China! 



Two Stories 


by Lu Hsnn (1881—1936) 


MY OLD HOME 


B raving the bitter cold, I ti-avelled back more than seven hundred 
miles to the old home I had left for over twenty years. 

It was the depth of winter. As we drew near my former home the 
day became overcast and a cold wind blew into the cabin of our boat, 
while all one could see through the chinks in our bamboo awning were a 
few desolate villages scattered far and near under the sombre yellow sky, 
void of any sign of life. I could not help begiiming to feel depressed. 

Ah ! Surely this was not the old home I had been remembering for 
the past twenty years? 

The old home I remembered was not in the least like this. My old 
home was much better. But if you asked me to recall its peculiar charm 
or describe its beauties, I had no clear impression, no words to describe 
it. And now it seemed this was all there was to it. Then I rationalized 
the matter to myself, saying: Home was always like this, and although 
it has not improved, still it is not necessarily as depressing as I imagine; 
it is only my mood that has changed, because I am coming back to the 
country this time with no illusions. 

This time I had come with the sole object of saying goodbye. The 
old house we had lived in for so many years had already been sold to an- 
other family, and was to change hands before the end of the year. I had 
to hurry there before New Year’s Day to say goodbye forever to the 
familiar old house, and to leave far behind my familiar native village, mov- 
ing my family to another place v/here I was working. 

At dawn on the second day I reached the gateway of my home. Broken 
stems of withered grass on the roof, trembling in the wind, were making 
very clear the reason why this old house could not avoid changing hands. 
Several branches of the original family had probably already moved away, 
so that it was unusually quiet. By the time I reached the house my 
mother was already at the door to welcome me, and my eight-year-old 
nephew, Hung-erh, flew out after her. 

Mother was very happy, but she was also trying to conceal a certain 
feeling of sadness. She told me to sit down and rest and have some tea. 
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but said nothing about the removal. Hung-erh, who had never seen me 
before, stood watching me at a distance. 

But finally we had to talk about the removal. I said that rooms had 
akeady been rented elsewhere, and I had bought a little furniture; in 
addition it would be necessary to sell all the furniture in the house in 
order to buy more things. Mother agreed, saying that the luggage was 
nearly all assembled, and since the furniture could not be removed easily, 
about half of it had already been sold. Only it was difficult to get people 
to pay up. 

“You can rest for a day or two, and call on our relatives, and then we 
can go,” said Mother. 

“Yes.” 

"Then there is Yun-tu. Each time he comes heie he always asks after 
you, and wants very much to see you again. I told him the probable date 
of your return home, and he may be coming any time.” 

At this point a strange picture suddenly flashed into my mind: a 
golden moon suspended in a deep blue sky and beneath it the seashore, 
planted as far as the eye could see with jade-green watermelons, while in 
the midst a boy of eleven or twelve, wearing a silver necklet and grasping 
a steel pitchfork in his hand, was thrusting with all his might at a beaver 
which dodged the blow and escaped through his legs. 

This boy was Yun-tu When I first met him he was little more than 
ten — ^that was thirty years ago, and at that time my father was still alive 
and the family well off, so I was really a spoilt child. That year was the 
year for a big ancestral sacrifice in our family. This sacrifice came round 
only once in thirty years, hence it was an important one In the first 
month the ancestral images were presented and offerings made, and since 
the sacrificial vessels were verj' fine and there was such a crowd of wor- 
shippeis, it was necessary to guard against theft. Our family had only 
one part-time servant. (In our district we divide servants into three 
classes, those who work all the year for one family are called full-timers, 
those who are hired by the day are called daihes; and those who farm 
their own land and only work for one family at New Year or during festi- 
vals or harvests are called part-timers ) And since there was so much 
to be done, he told my father that he would send for his son Yun-tu to look 
after the sacrificial vessels. 

When my father gave his consent I was overjoyed, because I had long 
since heard of Yun-tu and knew that he was about my own age, bom in 
the intercalary month,^ and when his horoscope was told it was found 
that of the five elements^ that of earth vas lacking, so his father called 


IThe Chinese lunar calendar rechons 360 days to a >car. and each ir.onUi com- 
prises 29 or 30 days, never 31 Hence every few years a 13lh, or intercalary, month 
is inserted m the calendar 

2 In ancient Chma, as in ancient Greece, certain things iverc considered as the 
elements from which all else eiolved In China the fiic elements vcrc metal, *\ood 
water, fire, earth One system of fortune-telling is based on the Ctc elenents 
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him Yun-lu (Intercalary Earth). He could set traps and catch small 
birds. 

After this I looked forward every day to New Year, for New Year 
would bring Yun-tu. At last the end of the year came, and one day 
Mother told me that Yun-tu had come, and I flew to see him. He was 
standing in the kitchen. He had a round, crimson face and wore a 
small felt cap on his head and a silver necklet on his neck, showing that 
his father doted on him and, fearing he might die, had made a pledge 
with the gods and buddhas, using the necklet to keep him safe from 
harm. He was very shy, and I was the only person he was not afraid 
of ; but when there was no one else there, he would talk with me, so in a 
few hours we were fast friends. 

I don’t know what we talked of then, but I remember that Yun-tu 
was in high spirits, saying that since he had come to town he had seen 
many new things. 

The next day I wanted him to catch birds. 

“Can’t be done,’’ he said. “It’s only possible after a heavy snow- 
fall. On our sands, after it snows, I sweep clear a patch of ground, prop 
up a big threshing basket ivith a short stick, and scatter husks of grain 
beneath; then when I see the sparrows coming to eat, from a distance 
I give a tug to the string tied to the stick, and the birds are caught in 
the basket. There are all kinds: wild pheasants, woodcocks^ cuckoos, 
bluebacks. . . .’’ 

Accordingly I looked forward very eagerly to snow. 

“Just now it is too cold,” said Yun-tu another time, “but you must 
come to our place in summer. In the daytime we will go to the seashore 
to look for shells; there are green ones and red ones, besides ‘scare-devil’ 
shells and ‘buddha’s hands.’ In the evening when Dad and I go to see 
to the watermelons, you shall come too.” 

“Is it to look out for thieves?” 

“No. If passers-by are thirsty and pick a watermelon, folk down 
our way don’t consider it as stealing. What we have to look out for are 
small hogs, hedgehogs and beavers. When you hear a crunching sound 
under the moonlight, made by the beaver biting the melons, then you 
take your pitchfork and creep stealthily over. . . .” 

I had no idea then what this thing called beaver was — and I am not 
much clearer now, for that matter— but I felt sure it was something 
like a small dog, and very fierce. 

“Don’t they bite people?” 

“You have a pitchfork. You go across, and when you see it you 
strike. It’s a very cunning creature and will rush toward you and get 
away between your legs. Its fur is as slippery as oil. . . . 

I had never known that all these strange things existed; at the 
seashore were shells all the colours of the rainbow; watermelons had 
such a dangerous history, yet all I had known of them before was that 
they were sold in the greengrocer’s. 
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“On om* shore, when the tide comes in, there are lots of jumping 
fish, each ivith two feet like a frog. . . 

Yun-tu’s mind was a treasure-house of such strange lore, all of it 
outside the ken of my othei fi lends Tney were ignorant of all these 
things, and while Yun-tu lived by the sea they, like me, could only see the 
four corners of the sky above the high courtyard wall 

Unfortunatelj’’, when the fiist month was over, Yun-tu had to go 
home I burst into tears and he took refuge in the kitchen, crying and 
refusing to come out, until finally he was carried off by his father. Later 
he sent me bj’’ his father a packet of shells and a few very beautiful 
featheis, and I sent him presents once or twice, but we never saw each 
other again, t 

Now that my mother mentioned him, this childhood memory sprang 
into life like a flash of hghtning, and I seemed to see my beautiful old 
home. So I answered: 

“Fine I And he — ^how is he?” 

“He? . . . He’s not at all well off either,” said Mother. And then, 
looking out of the door: "Here come those people again. They say 
they want to buy our furniture; but actually they just want to see what 
they can pick up I must go and watch them.” 

Mother stood up and went out. Several women’s voices could be 
heard outside. I called Hung-erh to me and started talkmg to him, ask- 
ing him whether he could write, and whether he was glad to be leaving. 

“Will we be going by train?” 

“Yes, we shall go by train.” 

“And boat?” 

“We shall take a boat first.” 

"Oh! Like this! With such a long moustache*” A strange shrill 
voice suddenly rang out. 

I looked up with a stait, and saw a voman of about fifty with piom- 
inent cheekbones and thin lips standing in front of me, her hands on 
her hips, not wearmg a skirt but with trousered legs apart, just like the 
compass m a box of geometrical instruments 

I was flabbergasted. 

"Don't you know me’ Although I have held you in my arms’” 

I felt even more flabbergasted. Fortunately my mother came in just 
then and said: 

“He has been away so long, you must excuse him for forgetting. 
You should remember,” she said to me, “this is Sirs Yang from across 
the road . . She has a beancuid shop” 

Then, to be sure, I lemembered When I was a child there vas a 
Mrs Yang who used to sit nearly all day long in the beancurd shop 
across the road, and everybody used to call her Beancurd Beauty. But 
she used to powder herself, and her cheekbones were not so prominent 
then nor her lips so thin; moreover she remained seated all the time, so 
that I had never noticed this resemblance to a compass. In those days 



pBopIe said that, thanks to hor, that baancurd shop did very good business. 
But, probably on account of my age, she had made no impression on me, 
so that later I forgot her entirely. However, the compass was extremely 
indignant and looked at me most contemptuously, just as one might look 
at a Frenchman who had never heard of Napoleon or an American who 
had never heard of Washington, and smiling sarcastically she said: 

‘‘You had forgotten? But naturally I must be beneath your 
notice. . . 

“Certainly not . . . I . . .” I answered nervously, getting to my 

feet. 

“Then you listen to me. Master Hsun. You have grown rich, and 
they are too heavy to move, so you can't possibly want these old pieces 
of furniture any more. You had better let me take them away. Poor 
people like us can do with them." 

“I haven’t grown rich. I must sell these in order to buy. . . .” 

“Oh, come now, you have been made a governor, and do you still say 
you are not rich? You have three concubines now, and whenever you 
go out it is in a big sedan-chair with eight bearers, and do you still say 
you are not rich? Hah! You can’t hide anything from me.” 

Knowing there was nothing I could say I remained silent, standing 
there without a word. 

“Come now, really, the more money people have the more miserly 
they get, and the more miserly they are the more money they get. . 
said the compass, turning indignantly away and waling slowly off, 
casually picking up a pair of Mother’s gloves and stuflSng them into her 
pocket as she went out. 

After this a number of nearby members of the family and other 
relatives came to call. In the intervals between entertaining them I did 
some packing, and so three or four days passed. 

One very cold afternoon, I was sitting drinking tea after lunch when 
I was aware of someone coming in, and turned my bead to see who it 
was. At the first glance I gave an involuntary start, and hastily stood 
up and went over to welcome him. 

The newcomer was Yun-tu. But although I knew at a glance that 
this was Yun-tu, it was not the Yun-tu I remembered. He had grown 
to twice his former size. His round face, crimson before, had become 
sallow and acquired deep lines and wrinkleB; his eyes too had become 
like his father’s with rims swollen and red, and I knew that most of the 
peasants who worked by the sea and were exposed day and night to the 
wind from the ocean were like this. He wore a shabby felt cap and just 
one very thin padded jacket, with the result that he was shivering from 
head to foot. He was carrying a paper package and a long pipe, nor was 
his hand the plump red hand I remembered, but coarse and clumsy and 
chapped, like the bark of a pine tree. 

Delighted as I was, I did not know how to express myself, and could 

only say: 



“Oh! Yun-tu — so it’s you? . . 

After this there were so many things I wanted to talk about, they 
should have poured out like a string of beads: wild pheasants, jumping 
fish, shells, beavers . . But I was tongue-tied, unable to put all I was 
thinking mto words 

He stood there, pleasure and pathos showing on his face His lips 
moved, but not a sound did he utter. Pmally, assuming a respectful 
attitude, he said clearly 

“Sir! . . 

I felt a shiver lun through me, for I knew then what a lamentably 
thick wall had grown up between us Y'et I could not saj' anything. 

He turned his head to call* 

“Shui-sheng, bow to the master.” Then he pulled forward a boy 
who had been hiding behind his back, and this vas just the Y'un-tu of 
twenty years before, only a httle paler and thinner, and he had no silver 
necklet on his neck 

“This IS my fifth,” he said “He has not seen any societj*, so he is 
shy and awkward.” 

Mother came downstaus with Hung-erh, piobably after hearing our 
voices. 

“I got the letter some time ago, madam,” said Yun-tu. “I was really 
so pleased to know that the master was coming back. . . .” 

“Now, why ever aie you so polite’ Weren’t you pla>*males together 
in the past’” said Mother gaily. “You had better still call him Hsun 
as befoie.” 

“Oh, you are really too. . . . "Vniat bad manneis that would be. I 
was a child then and didn’t undei stand ” As he was speaking Yun-tu 
motioned Shui-sheng to come and bow, but the child was shy, and only 
stood stock-still behmd his father. 

“So he IS Shui-sheng? Your fifth?” asked Mother. “We are all 
strangers, you can’t blame him for feeling shy. Hung-erh had bettei 
take him out to play.” 

When Hung-erh heard this he went over to Shui-sheng, and Shui- 
sheng went out with him, entirely at his ease Mother asked Yun-tu to 
sit down, and after a little hesitation he did so; then leaning his long 
pipe against the table he handed over the paper package, saving. 

“In winter there is nothing worth bringing; but these few beans 
we dried ourselves theie. if you will excuse the liberty, sir.” 

When I asked him how things were with him. he just shook his head 

“In a very bad way. Even my sixth can do a httle woik. but .still 
we haven’t enough to eat . . and then there is no security . . all sorts 

of people want money, and there is no fixed rule and the harvests are 
bad You glow things, and when you take them to sell you alwajs ha\c 
to pay several taxes and lose money, while if you don't try to sell, the 
things may go bad . . .” 



He kept shaking his head; yet, although his face was lined with 
wrinkles, not one of them moved, just as if he were a stone statue. No 
doubt he felt intensely bitter, but could not express himself; he stopped 
speaking for a time, and taking up his pipe smoked silently. 

Mother, knowing that he was busy at home, asked him when he must 
return, and found that he must go back the next day; and since he had 
had no lunch, she told him to go to the kitchen and fry some rice for 
himself. 

After he had gone out Mother and I both shook our heads over his 
hard life: many children, famines, taxes, soldiers, bandits, oliicials, coun- 
try landlords, all had squeezed him as dry as a mummy. Mother said that 
we should offer all the things we were not gomg to take away to Vnm, 
letting him choose for himself. 

That afternoon he picked out a number of things: two long tables, 
four chairs, an incense burner and candlesticks, and one steelyard. He 
also asked for all the ashes from the stove (m our part we cook over 
straw, and the ashes can be used to fertilize sandy soil), saying that when 
we left he would come to take them away by boat. 

That night we talked again, but not of anything serious; and the 
next mormng he went away with Shui-sheng. 

After another nine days it was time for us to leave. Yun-tu came 
in the morning. Shui-sheng had not come with him — ^he had just brought 
a little girl of five to watch the boat. We were very busy all day, and 
had no time to talk. We also had qmte a number of visitors, some to 
see us off, some to fetch things, and some to do both. It was nearly 
evening when we got on the boat, and by that time everythmg in the 
house, however old or shabby, large or small, fine or coarse, had been 
cleared away. 

As we set off, the green mountains on the two banks became deep 
blue in the dusk, receding toward the stern of the boat. 

Hung-erh and I, leaning against the cabin window, were looking out 
together at the indistinct scene outside, when suddenly he asked: 

“Uncle, when shall we go back?” 

“Gro back? Do you mean that before you've left you want to go 
back?” 

“Well, Shui-sheng has invited me to his home. . . .” He opened 
wide his black eyes in anxious thought. 

Mother and I both felt rather sad, and so Yun-tu’s name came up 
again. Mother said that ever since our family started packing up, Mrs. 
Yang from the beancurd shop had come over every day, and the day 
before in the ash-heap she had unearthed a dozen bowls and plates, which 
after some discussion she insisted must have been buried there by Yun- 
tu, so that when he came to remove the ashes he could take them home 
at the same time. After making this discovery Mrs. Yang was very 
pleased with herself, and flew off taking the dog-teaser with her. (The 
dog-teaser is used by poultry keepers in our part. It is a wooden cage 
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inside which food is put, so that hens can stretch their necks in to eat 
but dogs can only look on furiously.) And it was a marvel, considering 
the size of her feet, how fast she could run. 

I was leaving the old house farther and farther behind, while the 
hills and rivers of my old home were receding too gradually ever farther 
in the distance. But I felt no regret. I only felt that all round me was 
an invisible high wall, cutting me off from my fellows, and this made me 
thoroughly depressed. The vision of that small hero with the silver 
necklet among the watermelons had formerly been as clear as day, but 
now it had suddenly blurred, making me thoroughly depressed. 

Mother and Hung-erh fell asleep. 

I lay down, listening to the water rippling beneath the boat, and 
knew that I was going my way. I thought: although there is such a 
barrier between Yun-tu and myself, our children still have much in com- 
mon, for wasn’t Hung-erh thinking of Shui-sheng just now? I hope they 
will not be like us, that they will not allow a barrier to grow up between 
them. But again I would not like them, because they want to be one, to 
struggle like myself through hardships, nor to suffer like Yun-tu until 
they become stupefied, nor yet, like others, to devote all their energies 
to dissipation. They should have a new life, a life we have never ex- 
perienced. 

The access of hope made me suddenly afraid. When Yun-tu had 
asked for the incense burner and candlesticks I had laughed up my sleeve 
at him, to think that he was still worshipping idols and would never put 
them out of his mind. Yet what I now called hope was no more than an 
idol I had created myself. It was just that what he desired was close 
at hand, while what I desired was less easily realized 

As I dozed, a stretch of jade-green seashore spread itself before my 
eyes, and above a round golden moon hung from a deep blue skj\ I 
thought: hope cannot be said to exist, nor can it be said not to exist. It 
is just like roads across the earth For actually the earth had no roads 
to begin with, but when many men pass one way, a road is made 
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FORGING THE SWORD 


I 

Mei Chien Chih had no sooner lam down to sleep beside his mother 
than rats, coming out to gnaw at the wooden lid of the pan, got on his 
nerves. He gave a few soft hoots, which had some effect to begin with, 
but later the rats simply ignored him, crunching and munching as they 
pleased. And he dared not make a lot of noise to drive them away, for 
fear of waking his mothei who had so tired herself out during the day 
that she fell asleep as soon as her head touched the pillow. 

After a long time things quietened down. He was about to sleep, 
when a sudden splash made him open his eyes again At the same time 
he heard the rasping of claws scrabbling against earthenware. 

“Good ! Devil take you !” he thought Delighted, he sat up quietly. 

He got down from the bed, and picked his way by the light of the 
moon to behind the door, where he groped for the fire stick, lit a pine 
torch and lighted up the water container. Sure enough, a huge rat had 
fallen in. But since there was not much water left, it could not get out, 
and was just circling round, scrabbling at the side of the cistern. 

“Serves you right!” When he thought that these were the creatures 
that gnawed the furniture every night and kept him awake with their 
noise, he was very pleased. He stuck the torch into a small hole in the 
mud wall, to enjoy the sight; but presently he was so revolted by its 
beady eyes, he reached for a stick and pushed the creature under the 
water. After a time he removed the stick and the rat, floating up, went 
on circling round and scrabbling at the side of the cistern again. Only 
it clutched less powerfully than before, and its eyes were under water — 
all that could be seen was the red tip of its small pointed nose, snuffling 
desperately. 

Recently he had felt considerable dislike for red-nosed people. Yet 
now the sight of this small, pointed red nose struck him as pathetic, so 
he took the stick again and thrust it under the rat’s belly. The rat 
clutched at it, and after recovering its breath clambered up it. When its 
whole body could be seen — sopping black fur, bloated belly, worm-lik§ tail 
— ^it struck him again as disgusting and beastly, and he hastily shook the 
stick, so that the rat dropped back with a splash into the cistern, where 
he hit it several times over the head with the stick, to make it sink. 

When the pine torch had been changed six times, the rat could no 
longer stir, and was just floating submerged in the middle of the jar, 
from time to time straining slightly towards the surface of the water. 
Once more Mei Chien Chih was seized with pity. He broke the stick in 
two, and with considerable difficulty fished the creature up and put it on 
the floor. To begin with, the rat didn’t budge, then it took a breath ; after 
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a long time its four feet twitched and it turned over, as if wanting to 
stand up and make oif. This gave Mei Chien Chih a turn, and without 
thinking he raised his left foot and brought it heavily down. There was 
a squelching sound. When he squatted down to look, there was fresh 
blood at the comer of the rats mouth — it was probably dead 

He felt verj' soriy for it again, and as miserable as if he had done 
something really criminal He squatted there, staring, unable to get up. 
By this time his mother was awake 
‘Ti^’hat are you doing, son’” she asked from the bed 
“A rat . . .” He got hastily to his feet and turned lound, answer- 
ing briefly. 

“A rat, yes I know. But what are you doing? Killing it, or saving 

it’” 

He made no answer The torch had burnt out. He stood there silent- 
ly in the darkness, accustoming his eyes to the pale light of the moon 
His mother sighed 

“After midnight 5’’0u'll be sixteen, but you're still so soft You don't 
change at all It looks as if your fathei will have no one to avenge him ” 
Sitting in the grey moonlight his mother seemed to be trembling all 
over, and in her low tones was such infinite grief, it made him shiver. 
The next moment he felt hot blood racing through his body 

“Avenge father’ Does he need avenging’” he demanded m amarc- 
ment, stepping forward 

“He does And you must do it I wanted to tell you long ago. but 
you were too small, so I said nothing. Now you're not a child any more, 
yet you still act like one I just don’t know what to do How can a bov 
like you carry off a real man's job?” 

"I can. Tell me, Mothei*. I’m going to change . ” 

“Of course. I can only tell you. And you’ll have to change . . . 
Well, come over here.” 

He walked over. His mother was sitting stiffly on the betl. her eyes 
flashing in the shadows white moonlight 

“Listen*” she said gravely “Your father was famed for the swords 
he forged — he was the best smith in the land I've sold all hi<? tools to 
keep us from starving, so there’s nothing left for you to see But he w.as 
the best sw’ord maker m the whole world. Twenty years ago, the king’s 
concubine gave biith to a piece of iron They said she conceded after 
embracing an iron pillar It was pure, transparent iron The king 
realized this was a raie treasure, and decided to ha\e it made into a sword 
with which he could defend his kingdom, kill his enemies and s.ifeguprd 
himself As ill luck would have it your father was chosen for the task, 
and he brought the iron home He tempered it day and nigh* for throe 
whole years, until he had foiged two sword*:. 

“The day that he opened his furnace for the la‘.t time, a mo>.t fright- 
ening thing happened’ A column of white vapour billowed into the air. 
and the earth shook The white vapour changed into a white e’oud v.hith 



covered this spot, then ^adually turned a deep red and cast a rosy light 
over everything. In our pitch black furnace lay two red hot swords. As 
your father sprinkled them slowly with clear well water, the swords hissed 
and spat, and gradually turned grey. After this had gone on for seven 
days and seven nights, the swords disappeared. Only if you looked care- 
fully could you see that they were still in the furnace, pure and transparent 
as two icicles. 

"A look of great happiness flashed from your father's eyes. He 
picked up the swords and stroked them again and again. Then lines of 
sadness appeared on his forehead and at the comers of his mouth. He 
put the swords in two caskets. 

“ 'You've only to look at the portents there have been the last few 
days, to realize that everybody must know the swords are forged,' he told 
me softly. ‘Tomorrow I must go to present a sword to the king. But 
the day that I present it will be the last day of my life. I’m afraid we 
shall never meet again.’ 

“Horrified, I wasn’t sure what he meant, and didn’t know what to 
say. ‘You’ve done this work so well,’ was all I found to murmur. 

“ ‘Ah ! You don’t understand !’ he exclaimed. ‘The king has always 
been very suspicious and cruel. Now I’ve forged him a sword the equal 
of which has never been seen; he’s bound to kill me, so that I can never 
forge one for anyone else to come and rival him or surpass him.’ 

“I shed tears. 

“ ‘You mustn’t be unhappy,’ he said. ‘There’s no way out of this. 
Tears can’t wash away fate. I’ve been preparing for this a long time.’ 
His eyes seemed to dart lightning, as he placed a casket with one of the 
swords in it on my knee. ‘This is one of the pair,’ he told me. Tou keep 
it. Tomorrow I shall take its fellow to present to the king. If I don’t 
come back, you’ll know I’m dead. Won’t you be brought to bed in four 
dr five months? Don’t be unhappy, but bear our child and bring him up 
well. As soon as he's grown up, give him this sword, and tell him to cut 
off the king’s head with it, to avenge me!’ ’’ 

“Did my father come back that day?” demanded the boy hastily. 

“He did not!” she replied calmly. “I asked everywhere, but there 
was no news of hnn. Later someone told me that the first to stain with 
his blood the sword forged by your father was your father himself. For 
fear his ghost should haunt the palace, they buried his body at the front 
gate and his head in the back garden!” 

Mei Chien Chih’s whole body seemed burnt by a fierce fire, and he 
felt there must be sparks flashing from every hair on his head. He 
clenched his fists in the dark till the knuckles cracked. 

His mother stood up, and lifted aside the board at the head of the 
bed. Then she lit a torch, took a farm tool from behind the door and 

handed it to her son, saying “Dig!” 

The lad’s heart was pounding, but he dug calmly away, stroke after 
stroke. He scooped out brown earth till he had dug down over five feet. 
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when the colour of the earth changed, as if there were some rotten wood 
in it. 

“Look! Careful now!” exclaimed his mother. 

Mei Chien Chih crouched beside the hole he had made, and stretched 
down his hand. Very gmgerly he shifted the rotted wood until the tip 
of his finger touched somethmg as cold as ice; and the pure, transparent 
sword appeared. He made out where the hilt was, grasped it, and lifted 
it out. 

The moon and stars outside the window and the pine torch inside 
the loom suddenly seemed to lose their brightness, and the world to be 
filled with a steely light And in this steely light the sword dissolved and 
apparently disappeared But when the lad looked closely he saw some- 
thing over five feet long, which didn’t look particularly sharp — ^m fact the 
blade was rounded like a leek. 

"You’ve got to stop being soft now,” said his mother, “and take this 
sword to avenge your father!” 

“I’ve already stopped bemg soft I’ll take this sword to avenge my 
father !” 

"I hope so. You’d better put on a grey coat, and strap the s\\ord 
to your back. With coat and sword the same colour, nobody’ll be able 
to see it I’ve aheady got the coat ready for you here” His mother 
pointed at the shabby chest behind the bed “Tomorrow you can set out 
Don’t worry about me.” 

Mei Chien Chih took out the new coat and found, when he tried it on, 
that it fitted him perfectly. Then he folded it up again, wrapped up the 
sword, placed it by his pillow, and lay down calmly. He believed he had 
already stopped bemg soft. He determined to act as if he had nothing 
on his mind, to fall straight asleep, and to wake the next morning looking 
as usual, then set out confidently in seaich of his mortal enemy. 

However, he couldn’t sleep. He tossed and turned, and kept wanting 
to sit up. He heard his mother’s long, soft, hopeless sighs. Tiien he 
heard the first crow' of the cock and knew that a new day had come, and 
he w’as sixteen. 


II 

VTien Mei Chien Chih crossed the threshold without a look behind, 
there was as yet no light in the east. His eyes swollen, drcssoil in the 
giey coat with the sword on his back, he strode swiftly toward t!io citv. 
The night air still hid in the dew that clung to the tips of the le.uc® in 
the pine w'ood But by the time he reached the other end of tlie forc-t, 
the dew' drops were sparkling brightly, and dawn had broken r.'’r niit.id 
he thought he could see the dark grey, crenellated w.nlls of the citj. 

Mingling with the vegetable vendors, he entered the city vhen the 
sheets were already full of bustle and activity ^fen wore standing ••'br j* 



idly in groups, while every now and then women looked out from their 
doors. Most of their eyes were still swollen from sleep too, their hair 
was uncombed, and their faces were pale as they had had no time to put 
on rouge. 

Mei Chien Chih sensed that something big was about to happen, some- 
thing which all these people were eagerly yet patiently awaiting. 

As he advanced, a child darted over and almost knocked into the pomt 
of the sword on his back, making him break into a cold sweat. Turning 
north, not far from the palace, he found the people packed closely together, 
craning their necks toward the road. The cries of women and children 
could be heard from the crowd. Afraid his invisible sword might hurt 
someone, he dared not push his way forward; but people were pressing 
up from behind. He had to move out of then* way, till all he could see 
was the backs of people in front of him, craning their necks. 

All of a sudden, the people in front knelt down one after the other; 
in the -distance he could see two riders galloping forward side by side. 
They were followed by warriors carrying batons, spears, swords, bows 
and flags, who raised a cloud of dust. After them came a large cart 
drawn by four horses, in which sat a band sounding gongs and drums, 
and blowing some strange musical instruments. Behind were carriages 
with courtiers in bright clothes, old men or short, pursy fellows, their 
faces glistening with perspiration. These were followed by a troop of 
riders bearing swords, spears and halberds. Then the kneeling people 
prostiated themselves. Mei Chien Chih saw a great carriage with a yel- 
low canopy diive up, in the middle of which was seated a fat man in 
bright clothes. He had a grizzled beard and small head, and seemed to 
be wearing at his side a sword like the one on his own back. 

The lad gave an instinctive shudder, but immediately was aSre again, 
as if flames were burning him. Stretching his hand to grip the sword 
on his back, he picked his way foiward between the necks of the kneehng 
crowd. 

But he had only taken five or six steps when someone tripped him 
up and made him fall headlong on top of a young fellow with a wizened 
face. He was afraid the point of his sword might have hurt him, and 
was gettmg up nervously to see, when he received two hard punches in 
the ribs. Without stopping to protest he looked again at the road, but 
not only had the carriage \vith the yellow canopy passed, even the mount- 
ed attendants behind it were already some distance away. 

The people on both sides of the road got up again. The youngster 
with the wizened face had kept hold of Mei Chien Chih’s collar, and 
wouldn’t let him go. He accused him of crushing his solar plexus, and 
ordered him to guarantee that if he died before he was eighty, the boy 
would pay for it. Idlers crowded round to gape, but none of them said 
anything; then a few bystanders let fall some jokes and curses, taking 
the side of the wizened young man. In face of such enemies, Mei Chien 
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Chih didn’t know whether to laugh or lose his temper. It was annoying, 
yet he couldn’t get away. 

This went on for the time it takes to cook a pan of millet. By then 
Mei Chien Ohih was afire with impatience, yet still the onlookers did not 
disperse, but went on watchmg as avidly as ever. 

Then a dark man pushed his way through the knot of people. He 
had black hair, black eyes, and was as lean as a rake. Without a word, 
he smiled coldly at Mei Chien Chih, and raised his hand to flick the jaw 
of the youngster with the wizened face, and looked steadily mto his eyes. 
The youngster returned his stare for a time, then slowly let go of the 
boy’s collar, and made off. The dark man made off too, and the crowd 
driited disappointed away. Only a few people came up to ask Mei Chien 
Chih his age and address, and whether he had sisters at home. But Mci 
Chien Chih ignored them. 

He walked south, thmking since there vas so much bustle and 
activity in the city it would be easy to wound someone by accident, and 
he would do better to wait outside the south gate for the king to come 
back, and then avenge his father. There was plenty of space there, and 
not too many people; it was really the best place for what he had to do 
By now all the citizens were discussmg the king’s trip to the mountain, 
his retmue, his majesty, what an honour it was for them to see the king, 
how low some had prostrated themselves, and how they should be con- 
sidered as exemplary citizens. They were buzzing about like bees Only 
near the south gate did things become quieter. 

He walked out of the city and sat under a big mulbcrrj tree, whore 
he ate two rolls. As he was eating he thought of his mother, and felt a 
lump m his throat, but presently that passed. All around grew quieter 
and quieter, until he could hear his own breathing quite distinctly. 

As dusk fell, he grew more and more uneasy, and strained his eyes 
ahead, but not a sign could he see of the king. The villagers who had 
taken vegetables to the city to sell were one by one going home i\ith 
empty baskets. 

Long after all these peasants had passed, the dark man came quickly 
out from the city. 

"Run, Mei Chien Chih* The king is after you," he said. His \oiee 
was like the cry of an owl. 

Mei Chien Chih trembled from head to foot. Then, as if under a 
spell, he followed the dark man, and presently they were running at full 
speed. He stopped to pant for a while before he realized they had re.ach- 
ed the edge of the pine wood Far behind were silver rajs, vhcrc the 
moon was rising; but in front all that could be seen were the dark n'an’p 
eyes blazing hke will-o’-the-wisps 

"How did you know me? . . .” the lad asked in fear and rmrrf'mcnt. 

"I’ve always knowm j'ou " The man laughed "I knoi\ jou c.arrj 
a sword on j'our back to avenge j'our father. And I know joj \*ill fii ’ 
Not only will you fail to avenge him, but today someone ha*: informed 



Against you. Your enemy went back to the palace long ago by the east 
gate, and has issued an order for your arrest.” 

Mei Chien Chih began to feel wretched. 

“Oh, no wonder Mother sighed,” he muttered. 

“But she only knows half. She doesn't know that I’m going to take 
vengeance for you.” 

“You? Are you willing to take vengeance for me, sm knight?” 

“Ah, don't insult me by calling me that” 

“Well then, is it because you sympathize with widows and orphans?” 

“Don’t use names that have been sullied, child,” he said sternly. 
“Knighthood, sympathy and all the rest used to be clean, but now they’ve 
become capital for usurers. I set no store by these things. I only want 
to avenge you!” 

“Good. But how will you do it?” 

“I only want two things from you.” His voice -sounded from 
beneath two burning eyes. “What two things? I’ll tell you: one is your 
sword, the other is your head!” 

Although Mei Chien Chih thought the request strange and hesitated, 
he was not afraid. But for a moment he remained speechless. 

“Don’t be afraid that I want to trick you out of your life and your 
treasure.” The voice sounded sternly again in the dark. “It’s entirely 
up to you. If you trust me. I’ll go to kill the king; if you don’t, I 
won’t.” 

“But why are you going to take vengeance for me? Did you know 
my father?” 

“I knew your father all along, just as I’ve always known you. But 
that’s not why I want to take vengeance. You don’t understand, my 
boy, how good I am at revenge. Whales yours is mine, and what concerns 
others concerns me too. I bear on my soul so many wounds inflicted both 
by others and by myself, that I already hate myself!” 

As soon as the voice in the dark stopped, Mei Chien Chih raised his 
hand to grasp the grey sword on his back and with the same movement 
swung it forward from the nape of his neck, so that his head fell on the 
green moss at his feet even as he handed the sword to the dark man. 

“Ah !” He took the sword with one hand, and with the other picked 
up Mei Chien Chih’s head by its hair. He kissed the warm, dead lips 
twice, and gave a cold, shrill laugh 

His laughter spread straightway through the pine wood, and im- 
mediately, deep in the forest, flashed blazing eyes, which, in a second, 
came so close that you could hear the snuffling of hungry wolves. With 
one bite Mei Chien Chih’s clothes were tom completely off him; with 
another, his whole body disappeared, and the blood was instantaneously 
licked clean, while all that could be heard was the soft crunching of bones. 

The huge wolf at the head of the pack hurled itself at the dark man. 
But with one sweep of the grey sword, its head fell on the green moss 
at his feet. The other wolves with one bite tore off its skin, with another 
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its whole body disappeared, and the blood was instantaneouslv licked 
clean, while all that could be heard was the soft crunching of bone? 

The dark man picked up the grey coat from the ground to wrap 
up Mei Chien Chih’s head, and fastened this and the grey s\\ord onto 
his back. Then he turned on his heel, and swung off througli the 
darkness toward the capital. 

The wolves stood stock-still, hunched up with lolling tongues, paiuing 
watching him with green eyes as he strode away. 

He swung through the darkness toward the capital, singing in a ?hnll 
voice as he went: 

The single one who loved the sword 
Has taken death as his i eioai d 
Those who go single are gatoi c. 

Who love the sioord ai c alone no mot c! 

Foefoi foe,haf Headfoi head^ 

Two men by their own hands ai e dead 
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The king could take no pleasure in his trip to the mountain .uid tin’ 
secret report that there was an assassin lying in wait for him made him 
go back feeling even more depressed. He was in a verv bad temper that 
night, and complained that even the ninth concubine’s hair va? not .1-= 
black and glossy as the day before. Fortunately, she perched herself 
affectionately on his royal knee, and wriggled specially over seventy time<; 
until the wrinkles on his kingly brow were gradually smoothed niil 

When the king got up after noon the next day he was in rather 
bad mood again, and by the time he had had lunch, he was fiiriou'^ 

“I’m bored I” he bellowed, with a great yawn 
This threw everjmne from the queen down to the court leitci into 
a panic The king had long been sick and tired of his old mini'll ci “5’ 
sermons and the clowning of his plump dwarfs, roccntlv he had even 
been finding marvellous tricks like tightrope walking, polo rlimlm." 
juggling, somersaulting, sword swallowing and fiic spiff me quifo iii'ipui 
He was given to bursts of rage, in which he would draw hi*? -i ti 

look for some trifling fault so that he could kill a few people 

Tw'o eunuchs who had slipped out of the palace to p^a^ innnt l'"‘i 
just come back. WTien they 'jaw the general air of rloom in the c<' I’t 
they knew that great trouble was brewing again, and one of fiinn {•.*•' ' 
pale with fear. The other, however, looked ^orv conf.dtnf. H>' r' 
his way unhurriedly to the king’s picsence. where he procfr.afcd l.i" 
and said: 

"Your slave has just met a remarkable man with r're *’ ’<1 • 
i^ill bo able to amuse Youi Majc«!ty I ha%c enmo tn ir''* " - - 

^laicsty of this." 



“What?!” The king never wasted words. 

“He’s a lean, dark fellow, who looks like a beggar. He’s dressed in 
grey, has a round grey bundle on his back, and he keeps singing snatches 
of strange doggerel. Asked what he does, he says he can do a wonderful 
trick, the equal of which has never been seen — ^it has no match in the 
world. No one has ever seen the like before. The sight will put an end 
to care and bring peace to the world. But when people ask him to per- 
form, he refuses. He says he must have first a golden dragon, second 
a golden cauldron. . . .” 

“A golden dragon? That’s me. A golden cauldron? I have one.” 

“That’s just what I thought. . . 

“Bring him in!” 

Before the king’s_ voice had died away, four guards hurried out with 
the eunuch. Everyone from the queen down to the court j* ester beamed 
with delight. They all hoped this conj'uror could put an end to care and 
bring peace to the world. And even if the show fell flat, there would be 
the lean, dark beggarly looking fellow to bear the brunt of the royal 
displeasure. If they could last till he was brought in, all would be well. 

Presently six men could be seen hurrying toward the throne. ’The 
eunuch led the way, the four guards brought up the rear, and in the 
middle was a dark man. As they drew near, it was seen that this man 
was wearing a grey coat, his beard, eyebrows and hair were black, and 
he was so thin that his cheekbones stood out and his eyes were sunken. 
As he knelt respectfully to prostrate himself, a small round bundle could 
be seen on his back, wrapped in grey cloth with a dark red pattern. 

“Well!” shouted the king impatiently. This fellow’s paraphernalia 
looked so simple, the king doubted whether he could do any good tricks. 

“Your subj'ect’s name is Yen-chih-ao-che, bom in Wenwen Village. 
I wasn’t bred to any trade, but when I was grown I met a sage, who 
taught me to conj’ure with a child’s head. I can’t do this alone, 
though. It must be in the presence of a golden dragon, and I must have 
a golden cauldron, filled with clear water, heated with charcoal. 'Then 
when the child’s head is put in, and the water boils, the head will rise 
and fall, and dance all manner of figures. It will make wonderful sounds 
too, and laugh and sing. Whoever hears its song and sees it dance will 
know an end to care, while if all the people see it, the whole world will 
have peace.” 

“Go ahead!” the king ordered loudly. 

Before long a great golden cauldron, big enough to boil an ox, was 
set before the throne and filled with water, and charcoal was lit under it. 
The dark man stood at one side, and when he saw the charcoal was red 
he put down his bundle and undid it, then picked up the child’s head in 
both hands, and held it high. It had fine eyebrows and brilliant eyes, 
white teeth and red lips, and a smile played round its mouth. Its tangled 
hair was like faint smoke. The dark man raised it high and turned round 
for all to see, then held it over the cauldron while he muttered something. 
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and finally dropped it so that it fell with a splash into the water. Foam 
flew up at least five feet high, and after that all was still again. 

For a long time nothing happened. The king giew impatient, and 
the queen and concubines, mmisters and eunuchs began to feel alarmed, 
while the plump dwarfs were beginmng to sneer. When the king saw 
then* sneeis, he felt he was being made a fool of, and turned to the guards, 
meaning to order them to have this oaf who dared deceive Ins monarch 
thrown mto the great cauldron and boiled to death. 

However, that very mstant he heaid the water bubbling; the cliaicoal 
i\as crackhng aiiay too and casting a ruddy glou over the duik man, ^>0 
that he looked like iron that had tinned a laint red. As soon as tlie 
king tuiuea hack agaui, the aaik man lilted ooih lianas lowaius lUi. ss\, 
biaieu iiiiu space, uauced, and suuucuiy siaiied singing in a sUiill luice: 
jbiny ney joi loce, joi love nctyii no! 

All, love! All, blood! Who is not boi 
Men giope in dark, the King laiigns loud. 

Ten thousand heutis in deaili have boned. 

I only use one single head. 

For one man's head let oiooa oe shed ' 

Blood — let it fioiv! 

Sing hey, sing ho! 

As he sang, the water in the cauldron seethed up concwisc like a small 
mountain; but from its tip to the bottom of the cauldron it n mimed 
flowing and eddying all the time. The head bobbed up and down with 
the water, skimming round and round, nimbly turning somersault a-^ it 
went, and people could make out a smile of pleasure on its face. After 
some time it gave this up to stait swimming against tne stioam, enclmr, 
w’eaving to and fro, and splashing water in all directions so tli it hot 
drops showeied the court One of the dwarfs gaie a tutldcn cry, and 
lubbed his nose. He had been scalded, and couldn't help cr\inr out with 
the pam. 

As soon as the dark man slopped singing, the head stopped in the 
middle of the water, facing the throne, assuming a graio c\pri.?'-ion 
After staying like this for a few seconds, it began bobbing up ami dov n 
slowlj' again From bobbing it speeded up to swim up and down, not 
very quickly but extremely gracefully It swam three times aiound tlie 
edge of the water, ducking up and down, then opened its ojC' vide, the 
jet black pupils looking unusually brilliant, as it opored it-' n.oulh te 
sing: 

The sovereign’s ride spreads far cad iildc, 

He conquers foes on every side. 

The uorld may end, but not his nnaht. 

So here I come all glcardny bright. 

Bright gleams the su ord — forget me not ' 

A royal sight, but sad riw lot. 



Sing hey, sing ho, a royal sight! 

Come hack, where gleams the hnght grey light. 

The head suddenly stopped at the crest of the water. Then, after 
turning several somersaults, it started plying up and down again, looking 
to right and to left very bewitchingly, as it sang once more: 

Heigh ho, for the love toe know! 

I cut one head, one head, heigh ho! 

I use one single head, not more. 

The heads he uses are galore! . . 

By the fifth line of the song, the head was submerged, and since it 
did not come up again, the singing could not be heard distinctly. As the 
singing grew fainter, the seething water gradually sank back like an 
ebbing tide, until it was below the rim of the cauldron, so that from a 
distance nothing could be seen. 

“Well?” demanded the king impatiently, after waiting for a little. 

“Your Majesty,” the dark man went^down on one knee, “it’s dancing 
the most mii*aculous circular dance at the bottom of the cauldron. This 
can’t be seen except from close by. I’ve no power to make it come up, 
because this circular dance has to be done at the bottom of the cauldron.” 

The king stood up and strode down the steps to stand by the cauldron, 
regardless of the heat, bending foiward to watch. The water was smooth 
as a mirror, and the head was lying there looking up, its two eyes fixed on 
the king. When the king’s eyes lighted on its face, it gave a charming 
smile. This smile made the king feel they had met before, but he could 
not for the moment recall v/ho this was. As he was wondering, the 
dark man drew the grey sword from his back, swept it forward like 
lightning from the nape of the king’s neck, and the king’s head fell with 
a splash into the cauldron. 

When enemies meet, they know each other at a glance, particularly 
at close quarters. As soon as the king’s head touched the water, Mei 
Chien Chih’s head came up to meet it, and took a bite out of its ear. 
At once the water in the cauldron boiled, bubbling furiously; and the tv/o 
heads started a fight to the death in the water. After about twenty 
encounters, the king’s head was wounded in five places, and Mei Chien 
Chih’s in seven. The crafty kmg contrived to slip up behind his enemy, 
and in an unguarded moment Mei Chien Chih let himself be caught at 
the back of his neck, so that he couldn’t turn round. The king’s head 
fastened its teeth into him and wouldn’t let go, sinkmg its teeth deeper 
and deeper; and the child’s cries of pain could be heard even outside the 
cauldron. Everybody from the queen down to the court jester, who had 
been petrified with fright before, was galvanized into life by this sound, 
and felt as sad as if the sun had been swallowed up in darkness. They 
were all over gooseflesh; but this was followed by a secret joy, as they 
stared round-eyed, as if in expectation of something. 

The dark man seemed rather taken aback too but he did not change . 
colour. Effortlessly he raised his arm like a withered branch holding 
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the invisible sword, and stretched forward as if to peer into the cauldron 
His arm suddenly bent, the sword thrust down swiftly fiom behind, 
and his severed head fell into the cauldron with a plop, sending snow 
white foam flying in all directions. 

As soon as his head hit the water, it charged straight at the king's 
head, and took his nose between its teeth, practically biting it off. The 
king let out a cry of pain, and as he opened his mouth Mei Chien Chili’s 
head managed to get away, whirling round to get a vice-like grip on his 
3aw. They not only held on tight, but pulled with all their might in 
opposite directions, tugging so that the king’s head couldn’t keep its 
mouth shut any more Then they began bitmg at hmi furiously like 
famished hens pecking at rice, till the kmg’s head was completely mauled, 
and bitten out of lecognition. To begin wth he could still roll frantically 
about in the cauldron, later he just lay there groaning, and finally he 
fell silent, at his last gasp. 

The heads of the dark man and Mei Chien Chih gradually stopped 
biting, left the kmg’s head and swam once round the edge of the cauldron, 
to see whether he was shammmg or whether he W'as really dead. When 
they found that the kmg’s head had really bieathed its last, they 
exchanged glances and smiled, then closed their eyes, looked up at the 
sky, and sank to the bottom of the water. 


IV 

The fire went out, and the water slopped boiling. The extraordinary 
silence brought everybody in the court to their senses Someone ga\e 
an exclamation, and at once they were all calling out m fright together. 
Then someone else walked over to the golden cauldron, and all the otheis 
piessed after him. Those ciowded at the back could only peer between 
the necks of those in front. 

The heat still scorched their faces But the water in the cauldron 
was as smooth as a mirror, with a coating of oil on top, which reflected 
all their faces, the queen, concubines, guards, old ministers, dvaif<?, 
eunuchs. . . . 

“Heavens! Our great king’s head is still in there’ Oh dear, oh 
dear!” The sixth concubine burst into wild sobs 

Consternation seized them all, from the queen down to the coiiit 
jester They scattered m panic, at a complete loss, lunning round and 
round m circles. The wisest old councillor W'ent forward alone, stretched 
out his hand to touch the side of the cauldron, then trembled all o\tr, 
drew back his hand at once, and put two fingers to his mouth to hlov 
on them again and again. 

Pulling themselves together, they gathered outside the door to di^. 
cuss how to fish the head out. They consulted together the time it would 
take to cook three pans of millet, and finally reached a conclusion: that 
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was, to collect the wire scoops from the big kitchen, and order the guards 
to do their best to fish it out. 

Soon the implements were ready: wire scoops, strainers, golden dishes 
and dusters were all placed by the cauldron. Then the guards rolled 
up their sleeves, some of them using the wire scoops, some the strainers, 
and set respectfully about fishing up the head. The scoops could be 
heard striking against each other and scraping the edge of the cauldron, 
while the water eddied about in their wake. After some time, one of 
the guards’ faces grew suddenly grave, as he very carefully raised his 
scoop slowly in both hands. Drops of water like pearls dripped from 
the scoop, in which could be seen a snow v/hite skull. All cried out with 
astonishment, and he deposited the skull on one golden dish. 

“Oh dear! Our king!” The queen, concubines, ministers and even 
the eunuchs burst out sobbing. Presently, however, they stopped, be- 
cause the guard had fished out another skull just like the first. 

They looked dully round with tear-filled eyes, and saw the perspiring 
guards were still fishing. They fished out a tangled mass of white hair 
and black hair, and several spoonfuls of some very short hairs which 
looked like white beards and black beards. Then another skull. Then 
three hairpins. 

They stopped only when nothing but clear soup was left in the 
cauldron. And they divided what they had salvaged onto three golden 
dishes; one dish of skulls, one dish of hair, one dish of hairpins. 

“Our king only had one head. Which is the king's head?" demanded 
the ninth concubine frantically. 

“Quite so. . . .” The ministers looked at each other in dismay. 

“If the skin and flesh hadn’t boiled away, it would be easy to tell,’’ 
said one kneeling dwarf. 

They forced themselves to examine the skulls dispassionately, but 
the size and colour were about the same, so that they couldn’t even tell 
which was the boy’s head. The queen said the king had a scar on his 
right temple as the result of a fall he had had when he was prince, and 
it might have left a trace on the skull. Sure enough, the dwarfs dis- 
covered such a mark on one of the skulls, and there was general rejoicmg, 
until another dwarf discovered a similar mark on the right temple of a 
slightly yellower skull. 

“I know!’’ exclaimed the thii’d concubine happily. “Our king had a 
very high nose.’’ 

The eunuchs hastened to examine the noses, and found one of them 
was certainly relatively high, although there really wasn’t much to 
choose between them; but the worst of it was that particular skull had 
no mark on the right temple. 

“Besides,” said the ministers to the eunuchs, “could the back of our 
king’s skull have been so pointed?” 

“We never paid any attention to the back of His Majesty’s head. . • 
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The queen and the concubines started thinking back too; some said 
it was pointed, and some flat. When they called the eunuch who combed 
the royal hair, and questioned him, he ■wouldn’t say anything. 

That evening they held a meeting of princes and ministers to decide 
which head was the kmg’s, but with no better lesult than during the 
day. In tact, even the ham and beards presented a problem. The white 
was of course the king’s; but smce his hair was grizzled, it was very 
difficult to decide about the black They discussed for half the night, 
and had just set aside a few red hairs when the ninth concubine pro- 
tested, because she was sure she had seen a few yellow hairs in the king’s 
beard; m which case how could they be sure there -was not a smgle red 
one? So they had to put them all together again, and leave the case 
unsettled. 

They had still got nowhere by the early hours of the morning. They 
prolonged the discussion amid ya'wns till the cock crowed, before they 
fixed on a really safe and satisfactoiy solution. That was that all three 
heads should be placed in the golden coffin beside the king’s body foi 
burial. 

The funeral took place a week later, and the whole city was agog. 
Citizens of the capital and people from fai away flocked to watch the 
royal funeral. As soon as it w’as hght, the road was packed with men 
and women; and sandwuched in between were tables with sacrificial 
offerings In the middle of the morning horsemen cantered out to clear 
the roads. Some tune later came a procession of flags, batons, spears, 
bows, halbeids and the like, followed by four cartloads of musicians 
Then, rising and falling with the irregularities of the ground, came a 
yellow canopy which drew gradually nearer, till it was possible to make 
out the heaise with the golden coffin, in w’hich lay three heads and one 
body. 

As the people knelt down, the rows of tables of offerings stood out 
among the crowd. Some loyal subjects w'ere very indignant, and 
swrallowed tears to think that the spirits of those two regicides must be 
enjoying the sacrifice now together wdth the king; but there was nothing 
they could do about it. 

Then followed the carnages of the queen and concubines. The people 
looked at them, and they looked at the people, without stopping their 
wailmg. After them came the mimsteis, eunuchs and dwarfs, all of 
whom had assumed a mournful air But the people paid no attention to 
them, and their piocession was already squeezed out of all 'jemblance of 
order. 



Hurricane 

by Chou Li-po 


"Humcane’* is a novel about land reform in China. 
It depicts various types of peasants and landlords, and 
exposes the cruelty, craftiness and hypocrisy of the 
feudal landlords, at the same time describing the 
courage, industry and intelligence of the Chinese 
peasants After the peasants of Yuanmao Village in 
Sungchiang Province, Northeast China, were liberated 
in 1946, a work team organized by the Northeast 
Peoples Government led them to overthrow the feudal 
power in their village. This novel is an account of 
the tortuous and complex course of this great struggle. 
The first part describes how the peasants of Yuanmao 
overthrow the local despot. Landlord Han Chapters 
Seven to Seventeen are given in this translation The 
leading characters of the novel are Team Leader Hsiao, 
a communist who heads the work team, and Chao, a 
poor tenant who is admitted to the Party. 

In 1951, “Hurricane” was awarded a StaUn Prize. 


VII 

The night when the peasant Chao was leading a group of men to 
arrest Landlord Han, many people in Yuanmao slept badly. The lights in 
the mansion and the schoolhouse were burning throughout the night, and 
the atmosphere was tense in both places. Both camps were putting all 
their strength into the struggle, keyed up for all eventualities. But it was 
a desperate, hopeless fight for the one side and confident revolutionary 
action for the other. 

As Chao and his men headed for Han’s house, they met two men 
coming toward them, their figures silhouetted against the dim starlight. 
In another minute they recognized Han and his bodyguard, Li. The 
suddenness of it all startled Chao— he was speechless and instinctively hid 
the rope he was carrying behind his back. The bald head looming up 
before him was the terrible landlord, Han, whom the country folk had 
never dared look in the face. “How can I seize him?” wondered Chao. 
Seeing his hesitation. Landlord Han adopted his usual high and mighty 
tone: “Old Chao, I’m told you want to put me under arrest. Well, here 
I am!’’ 
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Seeine Han in a towering rage, some of the men began to take to 
their heels. Old Tien dared not advance, and Carter Sun retreated step 
by step to make his way slowly home. Only the youngsters stood by Chao. 

“Why don’t you speak up?” demanded Landlord Han, taking a step 
forward. "WTiaf s that rope for — there behind your back? Do you want 
to arrest me? WTio gives you the authority? What have I done to be 
arrested? If you want to airest a man, you must give the reason. I 
have a few moxO- of land and a few rooms inherited fiom mv ancestors, 
and I haven’t stolen anything nor robbed anybody. \MiBt harm have 1 
done you that you should bring a rope to seize me’ Come on. Let’s go 
together to see the political woikers and talk it over with them ” 

Seeing Chao intimidated by Landlord Han, Squad Leader Chang 
came to his rescue. "We have talked it over,” he said "Every bodj 
knows how’ many crimes j'ou’ve committed ” 

“Don’t you remember making me kneel on the broken bowls?” Chao 
plucked up courage again. The fact that Chao dared speak out took 
Landlord Han aback to begin wuth However, he immediately denied the 
charge and tried to soft-soap him, saying: “Brother Chao, you’ie got it 
wrong. Why ! I never did such a thmg ” 

Enraged, Chao answered furiously; 

“Can your he alter the fact? 1 won’t argue with you heie Lot’s go 
and see Team Leader Hsiao.” The rope appeared again just as suddenlj 
as it had disappeared 

“Very well, let’s go ’ Landloid Han tiembled inwardly at Chao’s 
unexpected firmness, but he tried to put a bold face on it. “E\en Team 
Leader Hsiao’ll have to talk reason Black and white can’t be confu«:ed 
I’ve a deal recoid, and nobody can libel me Biothci Chao, who can 
wrong an upright man?” 

“Who’s your brothel Chao? Don’t ‘biother’.me ” 

“We’re brothers, aren’t we’ We live in the same \illagc and meet 
every day. Perhaps, in spite of myself, I may haie spoken sharplj to 
you once oi twuce during the past or failed to take good care of j ou. 1 
admit it, but then that’s a family affair Why should you wash dirty linen 
in public and make a fool of yourself? The pioverb sa\s: *A near 
neighboui is dearer than a distant lelatue’’ ” 

“Come on,” interposed Squad Leader Chang. “Stop gabbing ” 

“Let’s move on,” said Chao “It’s too late now for jou to argue 
When the Japanese were here, you forced me to kneel on broken bowK 
in pools of my own blood. ‘Sir,’ I begged, ‘I can’t boar the pain Let me 
off — ^I'm your neighbour’ And ha\e you foi gotten what jou '^'^id tnen? 
You said: ‘Who’s your neighbour, you bastard!’ Now vou quote the 
proverb at me. You sent me to forced labour befoie it was m\ turn, i "d 
when I came back my daughtei was dead Yet you call %our=Jf mv yo'xi 
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neighbour!” Remembering with bitterness the days when he hadn’t even 
trousers to wear, and how his little girl had died, Chao grew angry. 

“Get going. It’s a waste of breath reasoning with you. Get a 
move on!” 

“All right, I’m going! What do I fear? You may accuse me, but 
I’m not guilty. ‘A straight foot is not afraid of a crooked shoe.’ I'll go 
with you.” 

“Have you never done any wrong?” demanded Chao. “The first time 
the bandits came, you burned joss-sticks for three days and three nights 
to welcome them. The second time, you let them in through the west gate 
to raid the village. When they left, you hadn’t lost so much as a straw. 
Aren't you hand in glove with the bandit chiefs? Besides, let me ask 
you, where has your younger brother gone to?” 

“When the bandits came, didn’t I fire at them too?” protested Han 
weakly, but evaded the question about his brother. He felt thoroughly 
nervous, but tried to keep calm. 

“You fired at the bandits, indeed! You were firing a salute. Every- 
body knew you were firing into the sky.” Chao called his bluff. 

“Where’s your gun?” asked Squad Leader Chang, hearing that the 
landlord had one. 

“I surrendered it to the government office at Yimienpo.” 

“Is that true?” Squad Leader Chang asked Chao. 

“Who knows?” 

“Let’s move on. If you want to go, let’s get going,” urged Han, 
thereby warding off questions as to the gun. “You go home,” he turned 
to Bodyguard Li, “and tell them that I’m paying a visit to the work team, 
that it’s all right. Tell the women to be careful while I’m away.” When 
Li had gone, Han agam urged the group to hurry. “Let’s move on,” he 
said. “I want to see Team Leader Hsiao and ask him to explain why 
Chao should come in the dead of night to arrest me, for no reason at all. 
What law allows this? You’re trumping up a charge against an innocent 
man, that’s what you’re doing!” 

“All right, come and accuse me,” answered Chao walking the 
landlord off. ^ 

After they arrived at the schoolhouse, some of the villagers went 
home. Political worker Little Wang pulled Chao to the window and asked 
him what had happened. The latter told him that they had met Han 
halfway and had an argument with him. When the peasant quoted the 
landlord as saying: “ ‘A straight foot is not afraid of a crooked shoe,’ ” 
the political worker broke into a guffaw and quoted a quip : “ ‘The uglier 
a woman is, the more fiowers she wants to wear in her hair.’ ” 

Team Leader Hsiao shook Chao’s hand and listened to his report. 
Then he told him to go home and rest. He also enj'oined him to try to 
rally more young men, more farmhands, more poor men, the more the 
better. A mass meeting was to take place sooner or later, and the masses 
must be mobilized beforehand. "All right, you go back now,” he said 
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finally. The peasant returned the automatic to Little Wang and was 
starting to go, when Team Leader Hsiao remembered something and 
called him to wait: 

“Just a nainute. Old Chao,” and he turned to Squad Leader Chang: 
“Let Chao use one of our rifles.” 

Squad Leader Chang handed him a rifle with three belts of cartridges, 
and Team Leader Hsiao added: 

“You must be on the alert. Old Chao.” 

Landlord Han had bov.ed politely to Team Leader Hsiao vhen he 
first entered the room, but the latter had given him the cold shoulder 
and turned to talk with Chao Old Wan, the messenger, had said : “You 
wait over there ” And he had taken him to a corner of the room But 
Han had cocked his ears to eavesdrop. 

Directly Chao had left, he stepped up to the team leader and made 
a low bow once more, his face -nTeathed in smiles 

The team leader looked him up and down. The landlord \\as half 
bald, with a waxen face and blackened teeth that showed when he smiled 
He was wearing a white silk jacket, black flower-patterned troucer.c. and 
leather shoes. So this was the man who had supplied the Kuomintanr 
bandits Viith information, horses, guns, and provisions. His younger 
brother was still a bandit chief in Taching Mountain. Team Leader 
Hsiao had heard a lot about this man before coming to tliis village, and 
since his arrival he had heard much more. 

“So you are the worthy ilr. Han,” said Team Leader H.siao carcas. 
tically. 

“My name is Han,” answered the landlord with another bow “I %\as 
sorry you could not honour me with your companv, and I have been want- 
ing to pay you a visit” 

“It’s not too late now,” said Hsiao The landlord took out a packet 
of cigarettes and offered one to the team leader, w ho refused. Han lighted 
and smoked it himself. 

“You wouldn’t have come to this poor, wild, out-of-the-way place but 
for our sake. It’s too shabby and inconvenient here, you don’t c\on ha\e 
enough stools to go round. If you care to move into my house tomorrow, 
you’re welcome. I shall vacate the north wing, and you may have > our 
office in there Besides, we country folk are so ignorant of things in the 
present democratic world, I hope to benefit by your advanced 1 now ledge ’* 

“Tomorrow’s affairs we’ll decide tomorrow. For tonight, \ou 'sta\ 
here.” 

"How,’ now? Surely you don’t mean it — are you t.^ling me into 
custody?” He was flustered, but made himself appc,ar calm He !,"d no* 
expected that Chao could have turned against him and that Team ly'-d'^r 
Hsiao should have put him under arrest. With hi*^ rc!ati\r'5 rrA o’-’! 
brothers in this village watching over his welf.'>re, hm friend' ’ d '•’.pj '"•1- 
ers in Harbin, Chiamussu and Yimienpo, and hi« joimgor IfvifT- : 
Taching Mountain, all protecting him from afrr. lie Ir d t? i . 



as safe as a rock. Who would dare lift a finger against him? Now events 
had taken him by surprise. Was he really a prisoner already? 

**May I go home now and come back presently, Team Leader Hsiao?” 

“No,” was the laconic reply. 

“Team Leader Hsiao, you may think there’s no need, but I say it’s 
necessary. If you won’t allow me to go, you must give me the reason.” 
There was a hsrpocritical smile on his sallow face 

“It’s no, and that’s all,” thundered Little Wang, bringing his right 
palm down on the desk. “Who cares to reason \vith a traitor landlord?” 

“Young comrade, you shouldn’t be so ready to call a fellow names,” 
Han protested. 

“Indeed ! I’m going to slap your face too,” said Little Wang. 

*‘Young comrade, the Eighth Route Army and the Communists never 
curse people!” said Han, and thought complacently: “I’ve licked him 
now.” 

“The Eighth Route Army and the Communists never curse good 
people, that’s true,” replied Team Leader Hsiao slowlv vet firmlv. "But 
in dealing with bad eggs— -well, Fm not so sure.” Just then Han’s wife 
and concubine burst in, wailing. Mrs Han was beating her breast, 
squalling, while the concubine was whimpering. 

“What crime has our man committed that you keep him here?” piped 
the wife. “You go ahead and kill me, kill all of us, why don’t you!” 

“Team Leader,” chimed in the concubine, pulling out a pink handker- 
chief and dabbing her nose with it, “if you put our man under arrest, isn’t 
that contrary to your good policy?” 

These two women were soon reinforced by a whole gang — ^Han’s 
daughters-in-law, his nephews’ wives and nieces’ husbands, his nephews 
and nieces all trooped into the room. His daughter Aicheng brought 
up the rear. She was dressed to kill, her pink underwear showing through 
her white silk jacket. Going up to Landlord Han, she leaned on his 
shoulder and whimpered: 

“Papa, they’re wronging you!” 

To add to this pandemonium, in barged the other two big landlords 
of the village, Tu and Tang, at the head of at least thirty men. They 
swarmed in, and clustered around the political workers. Tu bowed to 
Team Leader Hsiao just as Landlord Han had done, except that, being 
fat and pot-bellied, he could not bend so low. Then Landlord Tang 
stepped forward and presented Hsiao with a piece of paper which had 
on it these words: 

“To Team Leader Hsiao Mr. Han has been taken into custody by your work 
team He must have been falsely accused by some one who bears him a grudge 
As he is a very, very good citizen, we beg you to be good enough to release him 
at once We, the undersigned, are willing to go bail for him ” 

There followed the names, fingerprints or seals of thiity-two people. 
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Han’s nephew. Long-neck Han, took advantage of all the noise and 
confusion to slip up to Han, and confer with him in a iihisper. They 
had just finished when Landlord Tu wheezed: 

“Please let him go. Team Leader.” 

“We’ll bail for him,” added Landlord Tang with a long sigh. 

The wailing of the women and pestering of the men did not fiurrj 
Team Leader Hsiao in the least Sitting calmly on the desk watching 
the melodramatic scene being staged by these actors and actresses, he 
could not help being amused. WTien the petition was handed to him he 
read it slowly, and when he came to “As he is a verj*, very good citizen, ‘ 
he burst out laughing and asked Landlord Tang who stood rt the 1 cad 
of the group : 

“Han was head of this village for two years during the ‘Manchukuo’ 
puppet regime. His elder brother was a spy for the Japanese in f.\c 
counties, and his younger brother is still a Kuomintang bandit chief 
Han’s nickname is Big Stick; he went through all the neighbouring ^ illagcs 
beating people up. He used a hundred wiles to ruin decent women. Ho 
seized the better farms. Now in this petition here you saj he is a lery, 
very good citizen. Well, I w ould like to ask — w hat countrj is he a % erj , 
very good citizen of? Eh?” 

Everj'body w’as dumb Surprised to find his biogiaphy so well Known 
to the leader of the team, Han said to Tu and Tang. 

“Thank you for your kind offer to bail me out That’s not m.cc'^- irj 
now. Team Leader Hsiao is only keeping me here for a talk. I’m all 
right You’d better go home.” He turned to his w ifc “Go homo Don’t 
W’orry. Team Leader Hsiao’ll let me go home soon ” To his coiicubino: 
“Send me a packet of cigarettes, and supper w ith wine ” 

Han’s family and the men who had offered to put up bail for him 
cleared out. Soon after. Bodyguard Li brought in an enamel food con* 
tainer painted with green twigs and leaves, and a decanter of white wii.f' 
He placed the food and wine on a desk near his master. Han in\ itcci Tc*’*'! 
Leader Hsiao to join him, but the latter declined Then ho muted Liu 
Sheng and Little Wang, sajing: 

“Just taste our local cooking, comrades — roebuck \eni®on .n d 
kaobamr wine.” 



tillery Fortune and Virtue. “Poor men's pain is rich men's gain'' was 
his tenet. His hands were red wth the blood of tenants and farmhands. 
He knew he had many enemies, but he believed the “Manchukuo” regime 
would last thousands of years, strong as an “iron barrel” behind which 
he w’as well protected and invulnerable. Who could have thought that on 
August 16, 1945, guns would roar out, and within ten days the “iron 
barrel” would be pricked like a bubble! Some of the Japanese died, and 
some fled, abandoning Han like a homeless waif. For a time he was in a 
panic and considered himself finished. Luckily the “Central Vanguard” 
of Chiang Kai-shek arrived under the command of Liu Tso-fei who in- 
corporated the forces of Han’s brothers and, through them, appointed Han 
interim head of the village. He was in the swim again and went about 
with private armed guards. As soon as Liu came to the village, he 
ordered all the landlords to burn joss-sticks for three days and nights in 
welcome. The money squeezed from the villagers m taxes he spent like 
water. However, withm a fortmght, the 3rd Battalion of the 359th 
Brigade of the Eighth Route Army came and the “Central Vanguard” 
vanished overnight. Han stowed away his guns. Now this httle work 
team had come to Yuanmao, and looked as il it was going to turn the 
whole village upside down. Even Chao, whom he usually considered 
beneath his notice, had dared to bring men to lay hands on him! This 
was something which his father and father’s fathers could never have 
dreamt of. Was he having a nightmare from overeating? No. Here he 
was, obviously, under arrest with no idea what was going to happen 
tomorrow! He went cold, gripped by a strange and terrible fear! 

“This state of affairs won’t last long.” This thought flashed across 
his mind and gave him temporary relief. “How can a pack of poor men 
stay in power?” This was what he told people, and what he believed. So 
he set himself to weather the storm, and wait for better days. 

“When will that day come ?” He suddenly flagged. He had received 
no news of his son who had j’oined the Kuomintang army. It looked as 
if the work team would be here for some time. Very well, let them see 
who was the stronger. He cast a furtive glance at Team Leader Hsiao 
sitting there and he felt quite angry. He recalled his nephew’s whispered 
advice: “You must wait now, and see how he acts.” 

While Fail was indulging in his reminiscences. Team Leader Hsiao 
told Little Wang and two other men to keep watch over the main road. 
Except for two or three men to be left as sentries about the school 
campus, all the other guards were to go out and arrange a mass meeting 
of the more enthusiastic villagers for the next day. The peasants should 
be encouraged beforehand to air their grievances against their oppressors. 

One by one the men went out. It was getting late — ^the stars were 
high in the sky. Dogs were barking at both ends of the village. Outside 
the courtyards before many sprawling huts, dark shadowy figures were 
lurking. 
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With his automatic strapped to his waist. Team Leader Hsiao was 
off to see •N’lhat was going on in the Han mansion since the landlord’s 
arrest. The years he had spent as a guerilla had mace him tearless; he 
had not allowed Wan to accompany him. As he ^\as skiiting a lumo'cdo^ni 
hut with doors and -windows fallen apart, he sa\% a shadow lleeung along 
the -wall. “Who goes there 1" he shouted. Scarcely had his voice rung out 
when — ^bang! A bullet whistled in his direction, whipping up the dust 
at his feet. With a bound he took co\er behind a tree ana fired a round 
at the corner of the hut. 

“^\Tio was that? Are you hurt?’ called out Little Wang, it ho Imd 
heard the shot and run up. Ins finger on the trigger of his automatic. 

“I’m all right,” answeied Hsiao, replacing his gun 

“Where did it come from?’’ Liu Sheng also Inad cashed up panting. 

“Let’s give chase,” suggested Wan Squrd Leader Chang Ind .al'D 
appeared with some men from another direction. Tho> all wanted to 
go and search around the hut. 

“Let it go,” said Team Leader Hsiao “We’re not fiimiliar with the 
terrain around heie, and the masses haieii’t been mobilized sufisdcntlj . 
If we act on the spur of the moment, we ma\ get into trouble. The in- 
cident tonight is a warning to us We must all be more c.\reful in luture.” 
He turned to Squad Leadei Chang: “See to it that the sentne.*; Keep 
their eyes open tonight” 

Meanwhile the hidden gunman had run into a wiliow gro\c and 
escaped north along a zigzag path. Wlicn he had run some wa\ and heard 
no pursuing footsteps, he hailed, wiped tlic beads of sweat from In'? long 
neck w’lth his sleeves, and strapped his revohci to hi'« waistband It w.ir 
dawm when he reached home. 


VIII 

These days, all the villagers were in the grip of a ‘^tranj o ••ui a - n 
Behind window panes, through cracks of p.iper wirdow. .anid Ii.d: ri 
corn and kaoliang plants, under willows, behind gourd troih*"' or. c. r: , 
they were dying to know what the political wor}:c’-« v ero g'Oj g t.. 
With wide-opened e>es and pneked-up ears the\ \,oro vitr.'.r,’ wi' 'h 
way the cat was to jump Each was bu^v thirking 1 ow ta j l J • 'f 
to the new order of things, and Ill's calculaCo’-' wire ; 

social status, piopcrty, dispo'sitioii. nUiiudc :iui v ot or S •’ ' ; g ■ 
were happy, some sorry, some .‘sucpiciouc, co’r- I’lv .•-d’. 
outwardly jo\ial. But none were ir.conccrrfd o’- c >.i'd 1’ g ’’ ' 

Scarcely had the sun risen abo\e the .1 .r’l g ? ’ > ' • 

grejish smoke begun curling up from tie ’ i ’ 

households of the Mlhgc, whc-i rur.'o.ir'- ctrr*. Ill f’ • < - * 



of the village to the other, like big black crows flapping their wings, hover- 
ing over housetops and shrieking: 

“The political workers hobnobbed with Landlord Han last night.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Li Chen-chiang saw them with his own eyes. He heard Team Leader 
Hsiao say: ‘We’re strangers here, so we need your help,’ and Landlord 
Han answered : ‘Certainly, I’m at your service.' ” 

“Where was the shooting last night?” 

“Yes, bang! eleven shots! I thought it was bandits raiding again.” 

“There, you see! I heard it was Han’s younger brother coming back 
from Taching Mountain to rescue him.” 

“I heard too that Bandit Han fired a round at the work team and 
shouted: ‘Let my brother go!’ When they didn’t answer, he fired a 
second round. Presently Han himself appeared at the door waving his 
hand at his brother, saying: ‘Don’t fire! Team Leader Hsiao and I have 
agreed to co-operate from now on. All’s weU, so you’d better go back.’ 
Then Bandit Han apologized to Team Leader Hsiao, saying: ‘I’m sorry 
for this mistake,’ and rode back to the mountain the same mght.” 

Humours multiplied and became more sensational as they passed from 
mouth to mouth. Some even said: “Team Leader Hsiao and Landlord 
Han have kowtowed to each other and become sworn brothers.” Others 
said : “Landlord Han is organizing a grand reception and burning joss- 
sticks again, this time in honour ot the pouticai workers.” 

After breakfast. Carter Sun started sounding the brass gong agam 
from one end of the village to the other and crying at the top of his 
voice: 

“Come to the mass meeting at the schoolhouse! A meeting to accuse 
Landlord Han.” 

Chao was one of the first to arrive. He stepped into the classroom, 
slung the rifle off his shoulder, and leaned it agamst the wall. 

Liu Sheng buttonholed Chao to help set the stage for the accusation 
meeting. In the middle of the playground they ngged up a temporary 
platform out of six desks and twelve planks. On the tru nk s of two 
poplars by the platform they stuck up two slogans on white paper that 
Liu Sheng had written. One slogan read: “Peasants of Yuanmao Meet to 
Settle Scores !” The other : “Down with the Local Despot, Landlord Han !” 

Villagers began to stream in, all in straw hats, some stripped to the 
waist. Some stopped before the platform to watch Liu Sheng setting a 
desk and a few chairs in place. A big crowd clustered aroimd a man who 
was telling a story about a bear pulling up Indian com : “He plucked two 
ears of com and stuck them under his left armpit. When he put out his 
paws to pick another two, the two he already had dropped to the ground. 
So he kept getting two ears of com and losing them at the same time. 
After a whole evening’s work, he plodded off with two ears of com stuck 
under his armpit, no more and no less.” The listeners were greatly 
amused. The story teller, of course, was Carter Sun. 
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There was Old Tien in a tattered straw hat, squrtting beside r wall, 
apparently avoiding conversation with anybody. A group of children was 
perched on the window-sills outside the classroom, peering through the 
glass panes at Landlord Han. 

Nobody made any reference to the struggle against Landlord Han, 
but they were all in suspense, waiting eagerly for the meeting to cor>'' 
to order. 

Han’s family members, his kith and kin, grown-ups and children, 
sworn brothers and small-frj* gangsters had come in force and filtered 
into the audience. Though they said nothing, everybody knew and loan'd 
them, and in their presence the villagers did their best to hide their in- 
terest in this meeting. Li Chen-chiang squatted down beside Old Tion ard 
engaged him in conversation. 

“How about your beans?” he asked. 

"Finished. The weeds are taller than the plants The f>cM i® still 
under water,” the old man answered dejectedly. 

"And the Indian com?” 

“Worse!” As he answered, he demonstrated with hi<? hand. "Tho 
plants are no taller than this. A sow can cat them without lifting li^'r 
forelegs.” He was on the point of saying: “My land was ruinod by tho 
bandits,” but he stopped short, rememWing Li Chen-chiang wa’i Lmdlnril 
Han’s henchman, and a relative of Han’s bodyguard Li, who was .'<n nrort 
of the bandits So he swallowed his remark and heaied a sigh 

"Never mind, Old Tien,” said Li Chen-chiang softlv, with n miu'l 
glance round “Don’t you woriy. Landlord Han s.iy.s he won’t a'-l. 
for any rent this year, and if you’re short of grain now. joii can go to 
his house for a few pecks. It’s all right.” Having said this ho got uj) a'id 
disappeared into the crowd, where he tried to win smipathirors f/ir tho 
landlord. 

Long-neck Han was moving about too, whispering to this nian ai..! 
patting that man on the shoulder, a crafty smile on his face 

Liu Sheng mounted the platform with a leap, and tie r'th''ri’'.r 
drew closer below. All turned and looked at the doorwav throiii:!, ^ j rh 
Chao was bringing out Han. The landlord w.as not bound Tl.o . t^h] } j'” 
to go onto the platform. Team Leader Hsi.ao had folio.; ed I im oa’. lb 
glanced at the audience, and sensed the lukev;arm 
wralked through the crowd he noticed Li Chen-chi.ang r.'urr* lar '* t, 
and told Wan to giae him a warning "If he poc.s oa i.'p r' .*'i 
chuck him out.” 

Seeing Team Le.ader Hsiao, Long-nccI Han quiet h* ’ ''T"' 'f 
in the thick of the crowd and kept quiet. Tho teT’ hrd'r 1 w 1 "t 
did not know who he wps The villrger.s all kre.; him to } ^ H*'/-* r.:' ’ •' ' 
dog, but dared not inform agrii.s; him. 

Once on the platform, I^andlord Hap too’, n t' o « - • - 

Down there in the arena were his fimilv, - • 1 fr • ' ' 

nephew and Li Chen-chiang ;vcrc there to’ 
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contracted into a faint smile He took out a packet of cigarettes, offered 
one to Liu Sheng and, after it was refused, lighted and smoked it himself. 
As he puffed, he deliberately made some commonplace remarks to Liu. 
When the latter sat dow to rest his legs, Han sat down immediately in 
another chair beside him. He continued to emit ring after ring of bluish 
smoke, looking quite unruffled. 

The audience rippled with whispers. 

“See! He’s sitting side by side with the political worker!” 

“Then it must be true that Team Leader Hsiao clinked glasses with 
him last night.” Seven or eight hundred people had come, but now some 
of them started leaving. Team Leader Hsiao told Wan to go up and tell 
Liu Sheng not to sit together with Han, but to declare the meeting open 
at once. Liu Sheng stepped to the front of the platform and announced: 

“Landlord Han is Public Enemy Number One of Yuanmao. Our 
work team has heard many villagers accuse Han of oppressing and ex- 
ploiting the people. So last night he was brought here, and now we shall 
reason with him, and settle accounts with him.” After these brief 
remarks, he concluded : “Those of you who have been wronged can take 
revenge, those of you with grievances can speak out. Don’t be afraid.” 

Li Chen-chiang spoke up from the crowd: 

“That’s right, don’t be afraid !” 

However, everybody kept silent. Little Wang looked at Chao as much 
as to say: “Why don’t you fire the first shot?” 

Chao pushed his way to the front. 'The sight of Landlord Han sitting 
there completely at his ease made him angry. He unbuttoned his jacket, 
because the idea of speaking in public had made him break into a sweat. 
He pointed a finger at Han and boomed: 

*‘You traitor! You exploited and oppressed us more cruelly than the 
Japanese devils. In 1937, backed by that Japanese bastard Tamori Taro, 
you conscripted me for forced labour before my turn. When I got back, 
my land had gone to seed, my daughter had died, and my wife and little 
boy had gone begging. The crop had failed, yet you insisted upon my 
paying you the rent. When I said I had nothing to give, you made me 
kneel on broken bowls till my blood spilled over the ground. Do you re- 
member that? Folks!” He turned to address the audience: “Shall I get 
even with him, this old traitor?” 

“Go ahead,” responded several dozen men, among whom were a dozen 
youngsters. Standing near the platform, they could see the scars on Chao’s 
knees ; they felt sorry for him and indignant. Mixed with the response 
was the hoarse voice of Old Tien. 

“I’ve finished,” said Chao. “Those who have grievances, speak up !” 

There was a stir among the audience. Han’s coterie were eyeing and 
marking their neighbours, but no one paid any attention to them 

"Who else wants to speak?” asked Liu from the platform. 

After a few men had accused the landlord, a young fellow stepped 
forward from the right corner. He was wearing a tattered straw hat and 
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a vest which had been patched and repatched with rags of cvcrj* colour 
and shape — ^red, grey, black and checkered, till you could hardly toll v^hat 
cloth the original vest was made of. This young man in the colourful 
vest stepped forward and said : 

“Han, you relied on Japanese backing to have us poor folk savaccb 
beaten. You treated us like dirt, you were crueller than the .Tapancse 
devils! In 1938 you hired me as a farmhand. At the end of the joar 
I asked for my wages, but you refused to pay me. IMien I a‘;kod vhy, 
you said, ‘Because that’s what I choose!’ And the nevt day >ou to^d 
the Japanese clerk Miya to conscript me for forced labour. Non nh.'’t 
have you got to say’’’ 

“Down with big landlords! Down with traitors’" shouted I.lttle 
Wang. These slogans were echoed by many, and a ripple of ovcUcnerl 
ran through the crowd. Some cried: “Give him a thr.''shing!“ How- 
ever, Han was on the platform, and the platform wac high; no one nont 
up To begin with, Landlord Han had been sitting there nith hi-s Itg- 
crossed, cigarette in mouth, motionless ■with a poker-face, c'^cepl th.nt 
because he had been many hours without opium he kept giving gre-’t 
yawns Now Chao’s indictment supported by Little Wang*.': .c^og.-n*- 
made him change colour and turn pale. He fidgetted, and dared not 
remain seated, growing more and more rcstle.cs 

A man with a white beard, standing beside Long-neck Han. relied 
up his sleeves and elbo'wed his way to tho front, muttering; 

“I should like a hearing too ’’ 

All eyes were turned on him This wa.s l^’liite Goatee, who lad 
throwTi a monkey-wrench into the proceedings of the la*:! nn':; ineo'.jng 
Now he too pointed an accusing finger at Han and piped : 

“During the puppet ‘Manchukuo’ time jou lorded it o\ci u- In 
1938 I tethered a mare in your stable, and she kicked up a nimj>u>' ith 
a stallion of yours Then jou rushed out and. without firding out vh,(h 
w’as in the right, just laid into mv mare with your vhip *lt ve sr 
horse that started,’ I said. ‘You’re whipping the wrong hor:-''' V< i 
said: ‘Your mare had no business in my stable Ripe \oir r-n'l-T*’ 
Now I ask you, why should you w.ant to rape mv mntlio? " Hii,. \ (.< M 
you like it if I said: ‘I’ll rape your mother"’" 

“You’re welcome," answered Han. whose mother h d du 1 t> ” * • 
ago The crowd laughed, and this lessened the tc’.s'on 
opposing camps, for manv people relaxed A little co’vir c, 1 c’ * ' 
Landlord Han’s face and he started smoking ."r.-’in Wkk< n •< . ' f * ; 
on: 

“I ask you. Landlord Han you’\e ofTcnded s > n'an% j i ’< * * r 

you going to do about it"" 

“I’ll do whatever you all rav," ars,\tnv. Hm p ' 
cigarette. 

“Say yourself." White Gortoo promp'-'d. '•c * . 



“If you ask me, my younger brother is to blame for what my neigh- 
bours have been referring to. But if I know Tve done a wrong, m 
certainly put it right.” 

“Where is your younger brother then?” asked White Goatee, to divert 
the villagers’ attention from Han. 

“He’s up in Taching Mountain. If you good folk can get him back 
you’ll be ridding our family too of a great menace. You can beat 
or shoot him, or send him to jail just as you please. I shall be only too 
grateful.” 

“Don’t just talk about your bandit brother. Let’s hear more about 
yourself,” shouted Chao. 

“What have I done Avrong? Point out my mistakes, if any, and I’ll 
take punishment. I’ve a few ‘ino'u, of land more than most, but even before 
the work team arrived I’d thought of offering it to you all.” 

“How many mou are you willing to offer us?” "WTiite Goatee 
prompted. 

“By the sweat of their brow my ancestors accumulated about seven 
hundred mou of land. I’m vailing to part with five hundred mou. That 
is, if you good folk allow me to keep the remaining two hundred mou, 
considering that I’ve ten mouths to feed. We belong to the same village. 
I’m sure you don’t want my family to starve to death.” 

Seeing that the once ferocious landlord had offered his land 
voluntarily, the villagers were in a melting mood. The weather was fine, 
and they had a lot to do in the fields. Han’s family and sympathizers 
seized this psychological moment to come to his defence. They started 
speaking up for him among the crowd. 

“Yes, the trouble with him is he has a few mou too many. Otherwise 
he’s all right,” said one of his sworn brothers. 

“It was force of circumstance that made him act as village head 
during the puppet regime; you can’t blame him for that,” another 
sympathizer observed. 

“He’s promised to behave better in future, so why not let it go at 
that?” another moralized. 

“Five hundred mou to be distributed — ^that’s good, but what about 
his horses? He has a lot; let him part with a few.” 

Hearing this, Han promptly offered: 

“Very well then. I’ll surrender five of them.” 

“See, he’s even offering livestock!” exclaimed one of his relatives. 

“The villagers haven’t enough clothing, and you’ve plenty; why don’t 
you offer some clothes as well, to round things off?” White Goatee suggest- 
ed. 

“All right, what you say goes. I’ll give my black silk cotton-padded 
coat, a pair of black cloth trousers, and my wife’s blue gown.” 

“Team Leader,” White Goatee went up to Hsiao, clasping his hands 
in salute. “Han has offered land, horses, and clothes; it can’t be easy 
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for him. Won't you release him and leave him to us'' If he does any- 
thing -wrong again, you can easily bring him to book any time. What do 
you say. Team Leader?” 

Team Leader Hsiao said nothing. White Goatee had made his 
character sufficientlj’^ known to him. Some poor men began to leave the 
meeting, dissatisfied. Some saw through Han's tricks, but dared not 
call his bluff. Other honest souls were taken in by his offer of land, horses 
and clothes, and were ready to forgive him. Gaiter Sun had gone. Old 
Tien was still sitting beside the wall, his head bent, silent Middle 
Peasant Liu edged up to Long-neck Han and said with a grin : 

“Yes, who can deny it vvas force of circumstance that made Han 
become village head? We know he was smart even under the puppet 
regime ” 

Chao went up to Little Wang and said: “My hands are itching to 
get at him!” 

“Him — who?” asked Little Wang. 

“That old fool, White Goatee He's Han's sworn brother.” 

Chao said no more but walked off and squatted against the wall, 
standing the rifle between his knees. 

It was already noon. Team Leader Hsiao said to Old Wan: “Go 
up and tell Liu Sheng to close the meeting first, and then consider the 
next step to be taken.” And he ordered Landlord Han released. 

Han got off the platfoim and stalked out with his wife, concubine 
and the whole gang in toiv. Little Wang ivas furious and protested to 
Team Leader Hsiao, his neck swelling with indignation: 

“Why must you let him go?” 

“Well, I couldn't help it, could I?” Hsiao answered Seeing how 
angry his assistant was, he meant to explain it to him in detail, but just 
then he saw Old Tien making off, and huriied over to talk w'lth him for 
a while. As the old man was leaving, the team leader said: 

“I'll pay you a visit later.” 

Aftei people had left, the playgiound looked foiloin with just an 
empty platform in the middle. 

Later that afternoon Bodyguard Li brought to the schoolhouse fi\c 
horses and three pieces of clothing, and said: 

“The five bundled wow of land offered by Landlord Han all he outside 
the south and W’est gates — ^they may be divided up and made o\ei at any 
time ” 

The next morning Team Leader Hsiao called to see Old Tien, but 
found him out. He saw a blind old woman sitting on the /.oiig, who 
told liim that her old man had gone to the fields. He came bade to the 
schoolhouse and found Liu Sheng and Chao discussing how to distribute 
Han's lioises and clothes Aftei much deliberation, the anim.ils and 
clothes W'ere sent to a few of tlie most needy famihc‘5, hut verj’ <onn thoj 
were all sent back Carter Sun and three neighbours al«o declined a 
mare 





“Why don’t you want it? Don’t you dare take it?’’ Team Leader 
Hsiao asked him. 

“Of course I dare,’’ lied the old carter. “But with a mare, I should 
have to scythe gi-ass and get up and feed her in the night. I’m too old 
to do all that. Besides, my legs are bad; I couldn't look after her.’’ 

The horses and clothes were left in the schoolhouse. Somebody sug- 
gested that they should be kept for the time being, but Hsiao said; 

“What for? No, we’ll send them back to Han.’’ 

When Chao had gone home, Liu Sheng immediately started to roll 
up his bedding, wrapping it in a Japanese army blanket and taking a 
rope to tie it with. 

“What are you doing?’’ asked Hsiao. 

“I’m quitting,’’ he answered curtly, continuing to fumble with his 
bedding. He put a finger inside his glasses to wipe off— a bead of sweat 
or a tear? 

“Where are you going to?” 

“Back to Harbin. The thing has flopped again and again — ^if s more 
than I can stand. Why should I stay here to be frustrated? I didn’t 
come to be frustrated, I came to do mass work.” 

Hsiao burst out laughing. 

“What will you do in Harbin? If we can’t do our work well in the 
country, how can we hold Harbin? If the city should fall, where will 
you go?” 

“Farther eastward and still farther till I get to the east bank of 
River Usuri.” 

“You’ve got it all worked out,” Team Leader Hsiao answered. He 
would have liked to say : “You certainly know how to look out for your- 
self,” but he was afraid of hurting Uu’s feelings too much. He had met 
a good many petty-bourgeois intellectuals like Liu Sheng who had joined 
the revolution. They often had the best intentions but could easily get 
impulsive and pessimistic. They could win victories but did not know 
how to take reverses. If anything did not go smoothly, they would be 
upset and depressed and develop a wrong tendency. He, therefore, 
advised Liu Sheng in a serious and yet soothing tone: 

“No, Comrade. Your plan is entirely ill-considered. If you leave 
here to go to a safe place, do you mean you wouldn’t care any more 
whether the people here should fall into the clutches of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the American imperialists, who would usher in another puppet 
regime? In mass work, just 'as in any other revolutionary work, the 
secret of success lies in the ability to stick it out and to wait. The masses 
aren’t like so many wisps of dry straw — ^put a match to it and you can 
start a fire. How many days have we been here? A mere four days 
and nights. But the peasantry has been ground do^vn and deceived by 
the landlords for thousands of years— for thousands of years, mind you!” 
Hsiao stopped short. He had a little weakness— he could easily be excited 
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by his own words. Now his voice was rather choked. He hurried to 
change the subject. 

“Well, think it over carefully. If you must go back to Harbin, we 
can’t keep you here. In Harbin, unless you don't go in for any work, 
you’ll still come across difficulties. Where there’s "w ork, there’s difficulty. 
What’s revolutionary work but a ceaseless overcoming of difficulties?” 

Liu Sheng said nothing, but he did not go on with his packing. 

Hsiao suddenly realized that Little IrVang was missmg, and went out 
in search for him. Little Wang had slipped out, and sat down outside a 
shack to the east of the schoolhouse, leamng against a wheat rick. He 
was burning with anger against the masses, against lATiite Goatee, against 
his leader too. 

“Why he should have let go of Han is more than I can understand ! 
He isn’t going by the May 4th Directives of the Party. Is he com- 
promising with the landlords?” WTien he saw Team Leader Hsiao 
coining, he quickly turned his head and looked the other way. 

“What are you doing here?” Team Leader Hsiao sat down beside 

him. 

“Team Leader!” Little Wang addressed Hsiao by his official title 
instead of calhng him “Old Hsiao” or “Comrade Hsiao” as usual. “What 
I don’t understand is why you let the man go free.” 

“Afraid of him,” Hsiao chuckled. 

“The way we manage things here, we’re not only afraid of him, we’re 
surrendering to him altogether,” Little Wang fumed. “H you’re going 
to go on this way, I’m leaving tomorrow'.” 

“Tomorrow? Why not today? Liu Sheng’s leaving today — ^i\hy 
don’t you go with him?” Team Leader Hsiao began jokingly, tlien stood 
up and continued in a serious tone: “I could easily have kept Han in 
custody — or even put a bullet through him. But the point is — ha\c the 
masses risen up? They must act of their own accord. If w e can’t w ork 
patiently on the masses so that they take their destiny into their own 
hands and level the feudalistic strongholds to the ground, wo can’t oxer- 
throw feudalism. We can kill one Landlord Han, but there arc other 
landlords.” 

“You let him go. Are you sure he won’t escape?” Little llaiig 
asked, looking up at Team Leader Hsiao. 

“I think not, he’s very pleased with himself. He hopes that wc'll 
leave. Even if he were to run away, we could get him back sooner or 
later. Once the people are really aroused, no matter if he were a spirit 
riding on wind and fire, he couldn’t slip through the net spread by the 
people.” 

Little Wang w’as satisfied with Team Leader Hsir.o’'! word**, winch 
reflected his confidence in victory. At once his dissatisfaction with H=i''o 
vanished. He got to his feet and sauntered out x.'ith hie jf-di-r rlorr 
the road, skirting a willow groxe Team Leader Hsiao asltd Lim. 
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“At the meeting today, did you notice a young man who spoke— he 
wore a vest patched in many different colours?” 

“Chao told me his name is Kuo and he used to work in Han’s house. 
He’s working as hired hand now for Li Chen-chiang.” 

“Well, he strikes me as a proper peasant. Suppose you go and have 
a chat with him tomorrow.” 

When they got back to the schoolhouse, supper was ready. 


IX 

Little Wang and Chao went out to look for Kuo, and found binn by 
Li’s well, where he was watering a horse. His white teeth flashed in a 
smile as he hailed Chao. Barefoot and wearing his patched vest, he 
was drawing up a bucketful of water, and Little Wang went to help turn 
the handle of the pulley. After Chao had introduced them to each other, 
he said: 

“You two have a chat. I’ve got some work to do.” 

Then he walked away. Kuo poured the water into a stone trough. 
Standing beside the stallion, and stroking its well-clipped greyish mane, 
he began chatting with Little Wang. 

Just then there came a man leading a mare past the well, and the 
grey stallion neighed, broke loose, and made for the mare. Kuo ran after 
it, vaulted upon its slippery back, held its mane with both hands, and 
pressed its sides and belly with his legs. The animal jumped, kicked, 
and snorted, but Kuo stuck on its back till it tired, gave in, and walked 
back to the trough. He leaped down, replaced the halter, and started 
leading the horse back, saying to Little Wang; 

“He’s a bit wild, but he works hard and is young. He’s full of 
strength. Look at his legs — ^smooth and straight as a bench. Time he 
was gelded.” 

They strolled back, commenting on the horse, and soon reached Id’s 
house. It was spacious and clean, fenced in by a wooden palisade. The 
north wing consisted of five rooms; on its right were a mill and a bam, 
on its left a kitchen and a stable. After closing the horse in the stall, 
Kuo showed his guest into his room, a lean-to adjoining the stable. The 
small earthen kang was bare except for some loose litter straw and two 
tattered gunny-bags, which represented all his property. 

“May I move over and live udth you here?” Little Wang asked. 

“You’re welcome, if you don’t mind living in this hole with me.” 

Later in the day. Little Wang brought along his baggage roll. From 
that day on he lived with Kuo, and they were together all the time, except 
for meals, which Little Wang had in the schoolhouse. Both young and 
with much in common, they soon became fast friends. On the farm and 
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in the vegetable garden Little Wang helped Kuo -with moving, crushing 
bean-cakes for fertilizer, feeding pigs, and doing odd jobs Chatting 
together day and night, Little Wang came to learn a lot about Kuo 

Kuo was only twenty-four, but wrinkles were already visible around 
the comers of his eyes. From his birth up to tivelve years, he had never 
had a pair of trousers on. His mother died when he was eight His 
father hired himself out to Landlord Han as a farmhand when the boy 
ivas thirteen, and took him along as a stable hand One New Year's 
Eve, when the landlord was playing cards, he called cheerfully to Old Kuo 
from his kang: 

"Old Kuo, come on and make a hand. We’re playing for small 
stakes ” 

"I can’t play,” the old peasant laughed, waving his hand politelv. 
Han jumped off the kang, seized Old Kuo by the arm, and said with a 
scowl: 

“K I condescend to ask you, how dare you refuse!” 

"I meant no offence, sir I really don't know how to play,” Old Kuo 
muttered nervously, forcing a smile. 

"Never mind. You won’t lose, I can assure you. Because jou’re 
green at it, you’ll be so much the luckier. Go in and win Come on, 
Brother.” 

It was impossible for Old Kuo to refuse. At first all went well, and 
he even won a little. But having worked hard all dav, he was tired out ; 
and tow’ards morning his head was swimming and he could hardly keep 
his ej’es open “I must drop out,” he said and wanted to go 

"What!” Landlord Han glared at him “Cash and carrv? How 
clever! I tell you — ^no! Play on till dawn.” 

The old man played on in a daze, lost all he had won. and was rooked 
of a whole year’s wages — ^the one hundred and nineh'-five dollars and 
fifty cents he and his son had earned. He went back to his lean-to. angry 
and ashamed, and the next day he fell ill He had to keep to hi^ hod, 
panting, coughing, and groaning from the pain in hi's cho'^t 

Han told his bodyguard Li: 

"I don't understand why he should be ill on New Year’s Day of .all 
days Tell him to leave off this groaning’” 

Within a fortnight Old Kuo was in a bad wav. One day, it v,*a« 
snowing hard, murky snow darkening the skj*; the north wind hov ’.••d. 
battering the huts of the poor. All but the mo^t energetic yoiing'^tf'r- 
kept indoors, warming themselves on the lann or bv the wal! cjo'.e, v 
all the doors and windows closed and frosted This was n d'^^ to fri- 
off your nose and toes 

In a beaver cap, sitting close to the wa’l stove, v.arminr iV-'t r\t r 
a brass brazier, Han was entertaining Landlord Tu his «on’« f t}'< r-r - 
law, when Bodvguard Li ran in and said: 

"Old Kuo is dving fast!” 
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“Carry him outdoors quickly,” ordered Han. "Carry him outdoors, 
I say. Don’t let him die inside.” 

“Don’t let him die inside,” chimed in Landlord Tu. "His foul breath 
might contaminate the whole household.” 

“Go quick and haul him out of his room, out of the house! Hurry 
up, you fool I” Han shouted. Li dashed out and, in turn, ordered a farm- 
hand, named Chang, to carry Old Kuo out. Squatting on the kang behind 
the window, the landlord blew on the pane to melt the frost, and peered 
through the cleared circle at the courtyard outside. The snow was falling 
thick and fast and the wind howling more fiercely than ever. Han shouted 
at the top of his voice, rapping on the window: 

“Hi, you ! Why aren’t you carrying him out yet?” 

In the lean-to. Young Kuo was bending over his father, stroking his 
chest, when the dying man opened his eyes and muttered: 

“It’s all up with me, son.” He wanted to say more, but his voice 
failed. 

"Get out of the way!” shouted Li, pushing the boy aside. Then he 
and Chang placed a wide board across the end of the kang. 

“What are you doing. Uncle Li?” the scared boy asked, wiping his 

eyes. 

“Get on the kang and hoist him up by the shoulders,” Li ordered the 
other man, ignoring the boy. In another minute, they were carrying out 
Old Kuo on the board, with the boy trailing behind and crying: 

“Uncle Li, Pa will freeze to death outside. Don’t carry him out, 
please.” 

“Go and beg Mr. Han,” Li answered in a tone as icy as the snow 
which was pelting into the boy’s face. 

They laid Old Kuo down outside the compound gate, in the falling 
snow and tearing wind. Very soon he was frozen to death. 

“Pa!” cried Young Kuo, still stroking his dead father’s chest, his 
warm tears dropping down and sinking two holes in the piled-up snow. 
“Pa, you’ve died so wretchedly, and left me all alone. What shall I do?” 

Farmhands came out one by one from their sheds and the stables, 
and clustered around the dead man. They said not a word but some wiped 
their eyes with their sleeves, some said to the boy: “Don’t cry, don’t 
cry.” 

They found nothing else to say. Landlord Han was shouting again 
from behind the window: 

“Throw him out! We won’t have him howling here!” 

Young Kuo stopped crying and koivtowed on the snow to the 
hands who were collecting a little money for the funeral. Later in e 
day they brought a used wooden case to serve as a coffin, carried i ou 
to north of the village, and lowered it into a grave, which was soon 

covered with snow. That was in 1934. 

Scarcely had the New Year festival passed before Young Kuo was 
thrown out of the Han house to shift for himself. He began picking up 
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broken bowls and plucking black currant leaves to sell for a few cents, 
and doing odd jobs. This vray he managed to keep body and soul to- 
gether. In 1940 he became a farmhand. He had broad and musculrr 
shoulders, worked for all he was worth, and was never idle. Han w anted 
to make use of him again, and said: 

“Young Kuo’s a good lad. I knew it even when he was just a liitie 
boy. You know the man from the boy, just as a horse is knov n by its 
hooves." Han w’as all smiles. That was like him — ^when he wanted joj 
to slave for him, he gave you a sweet smile. But when he found no more 
use for you, he wiped the smile off his face, glared at j ou, and told j ou 
to go to the devil. Young Kuo knew him very well and remembered ho.\ 
his father had died. But the job he had been hoping to get from L-’roIord 
Tang had just fallen through. And a man has to eat, he can’t staj id'e 
Han took advantage of this to say: 

“You work for me. Young Kuo We're old friends You’ll be given 
better pay and lighter work here than anywhere else I'll gi\c jou 
whatever you ask.” 

“I wrant six hundred dollars a year.” Kuo thought Han v ould no\cr 
agree. 

“All right, you ask six hundred, and I give six hundicd,’ •-.iid Jho 
landlord, suddenly generous. “I don’t mind making sacrifices ” 

“Six hundred paid in a lump,” Young Kuo ^ entured once more 
“We can discuss that later,” parried the cunning landloid 
So Young Kuo found himself slaving foi Han again He tried not 
to recall his father, not to go near that small lean-to in which lie hrd 
lived, not to stand outside the gate where his father had died Ho 
usually went dowm to the fields before the cock had ciowed, c.ame b'lC'. 
after dark, and went to bed after midnight In rain and wind, lie jvj-hf.ii 
and pulled and strained. But, when the end of the year came, hi^ mritc’* 
did not pay him! Han killed a fat pig and distributed one half of tl.o 
pork among the farmhands, Y’oung Kuo’s share being fi\c pounc' 

“Take it to make pork dumplings for New Year’s Day Lool , wb t 
good pork it is! It’s much better than what's sold on the mail ct. 'i ii- \ 
palm old tough stuff off on you ” 

Young Kuo W'as reminded of a weasel pajing a courtesj M^-il : 
chick. He tried to decline this gift. 

“If you refuse, you’ie heating me with contemin,’ H..* . 

pursing his lips in displeasure 

“All right. I’ll accept,” Kuo forced himself to s.u ho t*-- > • 

pork to his friend Pai and made dumplings 

After that, Y'oung Kuo entered upon Uie second jc^r of ni- ■ -.iv 
under Han’s roof He was not happy about it, but brgg.ir i 5 
choosers \\'hen his jacket was worn out and hanriri s: *.;*■" t 
decided to make a new one, and went to the landlord’'^ f t.' ” 

for his last year’s wages 

Han looked at him askance, saying: 
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‘■‘What more do you want?” 

“All last year I worked for you, from morning till night, in wind 
and rain I” Young Kuo was furious. • 

“Didn’t you eat my pork? You still want more money?” 

When Young Kuo heard this, he was struck dumb. He was running 
to the kitchen to seize a chopper, but the bodyguard blocked his way and 
shouted; / 

“What are you doing, you communist?” Under the puppet Manchu- 
kuo regime, to label a fellow a communist might cost him his head. 
Meanwhile, Han had entered the inner room and taken out a loaded gun 
belonging to the Japanese officer. He released the safety catch, rushed 
out and pointed the gun at Young Kuo, shouting: 

“Don’t move, you bastard I” 

“Fool !” This was from the bewhiskered Japanese gendarme officer 
Tamori Taro, who had strutted out from the inner room too He stood 
there, glaring, adding his curses to Han’s. The peasant stood helpless, 
burning with anger. 

“Get a move on! Are you waiting for a hiding?” roared the body- 
guard from one side. So Young Kuo had slaved for fourteen months 
only to get five pounds of pork. The next day he received the labour 
conscription order and was dispatched to a camp at Mishan. He came 
back after the Japanese surrender on August 15th, 1945. 

Having finished his story. Young Kuo said to Little Wang: 

“Han is a two-generation enemy of ours — my father’s enemy and 
mine.” 

“Why, then, at the meeting the other day, didn’t you accuse him?” 
asked Little Wang. 

“All his family, all his relatives and friends, supporters and sworn 
brothers were there, rolling their eyes and trying to scare us. Who dared 
speak out? One couldn’t do much single-handed. A drumstick can’t 
make much noise without a drum.” 

“Why don’t you unite with friends and fight together?” suggested 
Little Wang. “Join forces with those people who are honest and not 
double-dealers, people who have grievances against Han Unity is 
strength, j’^ou know.” 

“If you want poor men who see eye to eye -with us, the first one I 
tTiink of is Old Pai of the south end,” Young Kuo said, remembering his 
good friend. 

“Let’s go and see him,” the political worker responded enthusiastical- 
ly. He jumped off the hang and dragged Kuo -with him. 

Pai, who lived in the south end of the village, had a piece of land 
which he himself described as a “dry yellow mound which even hares 
would scorn.” During the puppet regime, after he paid his taxes he had 
little left to keep his family going. Although he had not enough to eat 
and wear, he never woriied, never hurried. He was a good-hearted and 
good-tempered man — but at the same time a sluggish, wool-gathering 
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fellow. He never could sleep enough. In rainy veather his neirhb.vars 
would be worried, fearful of getting behind with their work and banrp 
a poor crop. But Pai said defiantly to the skj': “Go on raining, go c” 
raining — ^ivhat do I care! 'RTule you are raining outside, I can s’cr.p 
peacefully inside.” 

“If you like, you can sleep, rain or shine. VSTio can control 
You’re your own master,” somebody once said Hearing this, Pai jerked 
his chin toward the inner room where his wrife was. He w as a little rfraid 
of his wdfe because he wns lazy and drowsy, while she was ab’e ard 
industrious, a good hand at the scissors while sitting on the ^ cj.g, and a 
better hand at the sickle while working in the field In mowing rrd 
harvesting she yielded to no man in strength and skill. Because of lier 
ability to get things done and his own inabilitj' to pick bones w'lth In'-. 
Pai was defeated in the first battle he fought with her. Whei c\ or 1 c 
tried to recover his prestige, he licked the dust. After several reicr-.'. 
he dared not try again He was overpowered 

One day, when Pai and a few friends were chatting together, a j ci.* y 
rascal asked: 

"Is there ans'one here who is afraid of his wife’" 

"Own up. The one who is had better be honest and ow n up, ' r c-it i.t r 
neighbour urged. 

Squatting on the end of the Kang, Pai was silent and beg-in roMiry .a 
cigarette. 

“Old Pai!” the first man called his name “Aren’t j ou .afi.'iid of j o’.r 
wife? \NTiat do the rest of you say? Is our friend afraid of 1, ■. v ift 
or not?” 

“Be careful W’hat you say!” Old Pai jumped off the /c'v/. “V. ho 
am I afraid of? I’m not afraid of anyone’” 

At this juncture, W’ho should barge in but his wife, looking for hi n. 
a poker in her hand. 

"Well, so this IS where you are! You've been leading me ' 

And while you’re enjoying yourself here, there’s no more wato’- in i’ ^ 
vat and no firewood split, but you’ve plenty of time to m^^ii fno O" ’ 

Pai slunk out, mumbling inefTectu.allj . Hii fric’.d<; ! m’-.i !' ■' 
and loud 

Back 111 1935, Pai had come to settle in Yuanni.ao He ! t. I • . 
hard worker then, and had cleared fifty iroxi of !•" ,5 'It.*, 

the lainf all w'as favourable and the hancst good H ch i : c\'> . > 
picul of Indian corn. He began to make hi<5 own . n g< t : "i 

The next year Landlord Han’s hoiscs were looked to gr.'-“< i - P 
corn, and ruined a big patch Because of thi'. he rii P'-i ‘ !* 

came to blows The latter reported to Ins na-^lcr, v ho g' i' , ' • 

out on his big black horse to revenge his f.nithfnl ’ • 

he descended upon Pai’s hut and witJi a bur cane tv'"' ' 
sight — bowls, pots, pans jnr.=:. Then, without . e^i' ' 
hoisted himself upon his steed, and rode off, O’d Pr ! •’ ' ’* 



at the village office, but it was ignored. Then he presented his case to the 
county court. Hearing of this action. Landlord Han, lolling beside the 
opium lamp, smiled coldly and observed: 

“So he’s brought a case against me? Good! I’ll just lie here and 
deal mth him. A few letters to the magistrate won’t cost me much. 
But he — ^how much money has he?” 

The puppet magistrate found Pai guilty of libel against an innocent 
citizen, and had him thrown into the county prison. His wife had to sell 
forty mou of land to get him out. These forty mou fell into Han’s hands, 
and Pai found only a pebbly ten mov, left. He suddenly became the most 
indolent of men, and said: “I only want enough to keep alive.” He 
rose every day when the sun was high in the sky. He preferred wet 
weather to fine, because then he could sleep. On a sunny day he would 
look up at the sky and sigh : “Look, there isn’t the ghost of a cloud in the 
sky — ^the old dragon is djdng from thirst.” 

If he happened to be working in the fields, he would lengthen out the 
siesta. One day his ivife brought him lunch and found him sleeping in a 
furrow in a kaoliang field. One night he failed to come home, and his 
wife began to worry and set out in search of him, a poker in her hand. 
He was nowhere to be found. She asked mower, swineherd and carter, 
but no one had seen him. Throvdng down her poker, she appealed to the 
neighbours to help her search, afraid her husband might have come across 
a wild bear or slipped into the river. She was really worked up. When 
the crescent moon was rising above the corner of her hut, her neighbour 
Old Chao ran in with the good news that her husband was sleeping like 
a top among the weeds on the river bank. She ran to the place and took 
him back. She was both glad and angry, and could not make up her mind 
whether to laugh or cry. That night she did not give him an earful. 

Slothful and sluggish, Pai perplexed everybody and distressed his 
wife. She worried about rice, firewood and salt, till she was worn to a 
shadow. She had beautiful black arched brows, and she often knitted 
them over things which were no problem at all. Her husband, however, 
was quite different. He never worried, never bothered his head about 
food or clothing. “I only want enough to keep alive,” he kept saying. 
As a matter of fact, they often went hungry and oftener quarrelled. 
There was an unending conflict between them. 

“It’s just my luck to live a life of misery with you,” she would say. 

“With another man you couldn’t be any better off. It’s in your stars.” 

“You’re such a lazy devil, no wonder you’re poor!” 

“You work hard, but does it get you anywhere? ^Vhere are your 
chicks? Didn’t they all die overnight? And where’s your porker?” Pai 
had no sooner said this than he regretted it. His wife’s eyes flooded with 
tears, which coursed down her cheeks. She had bought a sucking pig, 
meaning to feed it up till it was fat, and sell it at New Year for a little 
money vdth which to make herself some new clothes. Every day, carry- 
ing her baby boy, Little Button, in her arms, she had sorted out vegetable 
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leaves and mixed them vith husks for fodder — she had gone tn rn cru 
of trouble. By August the pig had filled out. One day, it stravcd 
Han’s garden and trampled do-nn some fio■v^ers Tiie land’-^rJ ' . <• 
levelling his gun at it, v hen she hurried into the garden with 1 cr ct . e 
in her arms. She gripped his gun, and implored him to pardon L.r tr,' 
once. 

“Pardon, indeed! How many times have I pardoned \ou a'r: d,’' 
If you want to save your pig, you must pay for my fiovors ’’ Hn” <■ . t 
his rifle around and threw her to the ground together \.ith If o ihiij- 
year-old boy. The child’s head knocked against a stone, makr ir r dc,r 
gash in his right temple which bled profusely. She earned the bo., b-.. ’'\ 
into her kitchen, snatched a handful of ashes from the stove. .I’nl r.j 
it to the vound, then sat down on the ground, holding him clo=e t.-> 1.- r, 
and began crjnng. Then the landlord rushed over again .iiid. tl.i-. tir o. 
bang! he got the pig. 

Within a couple of weeks. Little Button died from exccs.-ue b'c- M.y 
So a boy and a pig had gone in compensation for Han's fiover- lac 
neighbours came to console them. The boy was in the htl’.c c* fin. ' . a 
the mother was crying as if her heart would bicak. swooninr ami c •. ax' ' 
to alternately. Old women tried to comfort her, saj intr: “You im ‘•l p 1 
care of youisclf. You’re young — you’ll have other children " 

Despite all the condolences, she was licart-brokcn Foi tiuvo «•. < 
her neighbours did not sec any smoke curling up from lici I »tc' - n 
chimney. All the time she was crying at one end of the / o. p v l,j’ ' r 
husband was moping at the other. Even happ.v-go-lucky P.ii gre th' ? ! i 
In the old societ>', under the puppet regime, there v r« ro end \ i *. o 
sufferings of the poor — sufferings of e\ery sort and description 

One month had passed after the death of Little Button ll.c ; i • 5 - 
hours had their own cares and worries and were grauua'h :o’ *. t’.’ 
the Pai family’s misfortune. But Pai and hi'^ wife could i c\ir f. ‘ 
the wound in their hearts remained open and unbc’lc’ L'tl'i B" ’ ' 
so plump and lively, had been their treasure E\crv rigid. B ’ 
woke up, crying, and belated her husb.and for not h. \ii.g gio to t i; 
to avenge their child. 

“Go to court?’’ Pai would answer ruefuliv ‘ H. \o m j :< ■ ' ' 
what happened last time? Do you want me bchii.d b-r- . ‘ 

As the da%s passed, the\ stopped talking .•’boiit it .'•’’d h a v t , . 

less But today Pai’s careless mention of the p’r i” g..- ’ 

the memoij of Little Button and she cried ^'•.'>111 V ,i " •- * ' 

it was too late. Feeling unhappy himself be tr f. u" - ] • • • 
stepped into the yard to chop firewood He c ^ 

three and a half months, then, tiled cal rnd 1 ,r p.r ’ ‘ ’ 

He wiped off the beads of sweat on hm fore* c f v itk tl 
black tatteied jacket and stepped b-’ck into tkt. r,'" •" v - - 
crjnng on the Lanp, her bod\ shaken a.ith -''I*' 

"Is Old Pai in*'" called someb"d> from th^. : 



“Yes. Is that you, Young Kuo?” Pai answered, going out to meet 
Kuo. Seeing his friend accompanied by a political worker, he ushered 
them into the room. 

His \vife had stopped crying and sat up on the hang, turning her 
face to the window and wiping her eyes. Kuo saw this and asked : 

“WTiat’s the matter, Mrs. Pai? Is it another struggle with Old Pai’” 
Kuo was beginning to use the new political terminology which he had lately 
picked up from Little Wang. 

“Mind your own business,” said Pai, and asked them to sit down. 
He produced a basketful of tobacco leaves of his own growing, rolled a 
cigarette, and offered it to Little Wang. His wife got off the kang, 
picked out a few fresh plums from a wooden case, and placed them on 
a low table. Then she took out a tattered jacket and began darning it, 
bending her head. 

After a little casual talk between the three men. Little Wang got 
down to brass tacks : 

“We poor men must unite to struggle against the pot-belly — 1 mean 
Landlord Han. Will you j'oin us? Have you the guts?” 

“Why not?” Pai answered, and his wife shot a glance at him. 
“Don’t look at me like that. What do women know about men's affairs?” 

His wife was feeling a little better now. She said : 

“Do you think him good for anything? Every day, when the sun 
is already ten feet high on the wall, he’s still lolling on the kang. He 
can’t take proper care of his land, how can he work for a common cause? 
Don’t count on him.” 

“Mrs. Pai, don’t underestimate your husband!” protested Kuo. 

“Do you think we ought to tackle Han, Old Pai?” Little Wang 
asked. 

“Ask my wife what she thinks,” said Pai, curling up on the kang and 
puffing at his cigarette. 

His wife j'erked up her head again at the mention of Han, and 
answered : 

“Why not blow his brains out? If you do, you’ll be avenging my 
Little Button!” 

“Who’s Little Button?” Little Wang asked. 

She immediately told him the tragic story from beginning to end. 

“If we tackle Han,” he asked her, “will you accuse him in public’” 

She was silent for a moment, then she said : 

“I’ve never done it before. I’m afraid I couldn’t speak well.” 

“Aren’t you two always arguing with each other?” Kuo reasoned. 

“But that’s different.” 

“What you can’t say, get Old Pai to say for you,” put in Kuo. “That’s 
settled.” 

Then Little Wang and Kuo left them and returned to the little room 
in Li Chen-chiang’s house. They continued talking from late evening 
till the cock crowed. 
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X 


The villagers of Yuanmao organized a Peasants’ arc Wor* c’'?* ’v.* '■ 

in Chao’s hut It started with a nucleus of thirty^ d p-nr 
hired labourers, and artisans. Chao iras elected chairman n» c c cur- 
rently chief of the organization committee; Young Ku.->, mco-c' .'t- * 
and concurrently chief of the land distribution coninnttec; Fai vr« 
charge of the militia and chief of the anti-traitor committee, '’n'O ' 
Peasant Liu was chief of the production committee The nholc m.m*. .r- 

ship was divided into groups, Carter Sun and Tenant Ticn bcirr -t 

the group leaders. It was decided that all the group Icndc"? : .n • • > 
members should get in touch with more poor men and pcn<='i 1- — . 
who could see eye to eye inth each other — and ennst tnen r<i i’ - j 
Within three days they succeeded in contacting a numlnr of i .v — 
young men contacting young men, old men conlacii.'g old r.'i ’ r 
fi\e new members of Caiter Sun’s group weic ail carters. 

“Buds of a feather flock togetherl’’ Team Le-idcr H--' > i ' . 

with a smile When Cartel Sun came up, he added in jc^t '0 > . 

you*\e drann around you a group of carters If \ou v tre n o" • 1 < 
the union, I suppose you’d turn it into a carters’ union’.” 

“Didn’t you toll us to look for men who c.’in see c.»e to > ,;• . ' 
Well, I can only see eye to eye with poor carters, ’ Sun cvpl vi* c. 

Team Leader Hsiao and the heads of the variou^ coinnut U ^ i 
things and decided to leshuflie the group®, and cliangc s'*'!'!' < : ;! > , 
leadeis who were not suitable. Young Kuo and i\»i i' i - 
current group leaders Young and capable, thc\ \ ore hV*’ i.* - ■ 

setting alight the whole village, 

Kuo was twenty-four, four yeais joungor In -n I'.’i. i> /. ’ 
older and thinner. Aftei Kuo was elected \icc-c’pairm t uf t’ r< . ’ 
Union, Little Wang left his place and moved b-'ck to t* v 
As he was leaving, he told Kuo; “Bally more poor r'on, n "’■t ’ ' ’ 

Kuo then found a new man named Yang. gcni.rall 1 ' > 'i * ■ 

Yang Formerly a farm stew .aid for six mo* *1 - und<-r J< 
a dealer in rags and bones. He was Mail quite voui r. i ' ' ’ 

great weaknesses — he was cowardly ard ft” d of *^,1 a ' 'v ’ 

“Can the Eighth Eouio Arni' stav 'ungt' i ' 
privately. 

“\ilio told you they couldn’t 7 ' li’*' fr:c"d co ’ ' 

“Xobodv told mo I wr« .ni®t dirn^ I . ' 
hedged Knobbv Yang .a m atci of f. e‘. ii ' ’ i 
nock Ilan 

“Old Yantr, if wo poor ’'.cn want *•» -t ’ d > ^ ' ' ' 

CtTort. Our chairman Cir’o <tav 'Kartk *•* I ' < • 
poor men slick to poor nen ard lo v” ' 



peasants unite, we need be afraid of nothing. So why should we worry 
whether the Eighth Route Army will be here long or not?” 

“That’s right,” agreed Knobby Yang, but he was unconvinced. 

“Very well then, you’ll rally more men, won’t you?” his friend 
advised, then left him. 

Vice-chairman of the Peasants’ Union, Kuo was the busiest of men; 
he hadn’t a minute to himself. He was forever talking to all kinds of 
people, explaining this, that and the other. If he could not straighten 
out a point himself, he took it to Little Wang or Team Leader Hsiao for 
elucidation. He told the villagers that the world was divided into two 
big families, one rich and the other poor, and that if the poor wanted 
to stop being poor and stand up, they must first do away with the land- 
lords. All this was a commonplace now, but coming from Him it sank 
easily into the minds of his listeners. 

Different villagers received Kuo in different ways. 

“Brother Kuo,” a poor peasant said in a friendly tone, “you say the 
Eighth Route Army won’t leave us, but what about the political workers?” 

“They won’t leave either,” he answered in a tone inspiring confidence. 

“'Today the labourers hold the trumps. This is a real turnover. 
Brother Kuo, we support you,” the farmhands declared. 

“ ‘Each for all and ail for each ,’ ” Kuo quoted Little Wang’s words 
for answer, feeling elated and smiling. He had the support of poor men. 
But he also came up against jealousy and taunts, flattery and threats. 

“Vice-chairman Kuo is fine, I think he's even more capable than Chair- 
man Chao.” All the flatterers called him vice-chairman. “Come and 
see us some evening.” 

“Can a chairman still remember common men? He’s up on top; we 
couldn’t reach him even with a ladder,” those who were jealous said. 

“He’s a mole cricket in a long gown and styles himself a gentleman,” 
a landlord said sarcastically. 

“He may be swaggering about now, but when the Kuomintang army 
comes back he can’t escape even if he runs like a hare,” sniggered some 
bad elements, formerly members of the interim puppet village administra- 
tion. 

Kuo knew only too well who were saying such things. Born and 
brought up here, he knew which villagers w^ei’e good and which were bad, 
how this one had prospered and how that one had been impoverished. 
He acquainted the political workers with the local conditions and learned 
a great deal from them, including the new phraseology. Because he knew 
how to convince people, because Comrade Wang of the work team had 
stayed with him, and because he was now vice-chairman of the Peasants’ 
Union, he was much sought after. On rainy days, Li’s courtyard swarmed 
with people. Even ragged old women and young mothers carrying babies 
in their arms came in twos and threes for the latest news. 
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It was a sunny day, a day for mowing. Kuo in a straw hat and 
shouldering a hoe was leaving for the fields, when Long-necTc Han ran 
into him beside a wood pile outside the gate and tugged at his tattered 
jacket. 

“i^Txat do you want?” Kuo asked. 

"I can’t tell you here. Let’s walk down to the south garden.” Long- 
neck Han whispered. 

“It’s ah right here. Out with it. I'm in a hurry.” 

“This morning,” muttered Long-neck furtively, “Landlord Han said 
you work so hard for the community, yet without making a cent. You 
even miss your meals How can you work on an emptj* stomach? He 
told me to* bring you this money— take it as a friendly gesture.” He 
shoved a sheaf of banknotes into Young Kuo’s pocket and turned to go. 
The latter called him back and flung the banknotes at his long neck A 
timely puff of umd sent the notes Aj-ing in all directions. 

""Who wants your dirt}* money!”- Kuo lifted his hoe, and Ixmg-neck 
turned pale and ran for his life, sinking his long neck betuecn his 
shoulders. The onlookers laughed and applauded An elderly man said 
to Kuo, thumbs up; 

“Good! That's the stj-le!” 

"Why didn’t you give him a kick too?” said another. 

Meanuhile urchins were running along the ditches and through the 
willow grove, chasing the windfall of money. 

The next day the village was full of rumours again. 

“Kuo’s recruiting women for the Eighth Route Army.” 

“Girls and good-looking young wives are all wanted ” 

“What do they want women for?” 

"Who knows’ They say the women will be sent to other pro\inccs, 
put III ration shops and rationed to any men for the asking.” 

“Now I see why Kuo has been asking: How many people ha\c \ou 
in your family? Have you all enough to eat? How’ many women are 
there in your family and how old are they? All the time he’s been like 
a weasel paying a \isit to a chick” 

The dav after these rumours were spread. Kuo’s room, which had 
boon so crowded, became deserted. Even on rainv days, when there w.'is 
no work in the fields, nobody called on Kuo. 

And when he went out to call on people, ho found a cold reception. 
Seeing him coming from afar, they would close their doors Some said 
that a child was having smallpox and no visitors could be admitted. 
Some stuck a rod cloth on the closed window as a sign th.at a woman was 
Iving in and visitors wore unwelcome Bewildered and in the dunjis. Kun 
wandcicd to the Echoolhou«c, ‘^at on the floor, leaned nfMin't the v all and 
hung his hc.nd 

“What's the nmitor with you?" Team Lc.ndcr H^mo .-a „1. and Little 
Wang stopped up 


“I can’t carry on,” said Young Kuo. “Say what you like, I can’t 
make a go of it here. I may try some other place, but not here.” 

“What’s all this about?” Team Leader Hsiao appealed to Little 
Wang. 

I haven t the slightest idea,” said Little Wang equally perplexed. 

“They’re all giving me the cold shoulder.” 

“What did you say?” exclaimed Hsiao. 

“They don’t come to see me, and they close their doors on me.” 

Team Leader Hsiao frowned thoughtfully for a while. Then he asked 
Kuo^ all the details. Putting two and two together, he came to the con- 
clusion that the reactionary elements were stirring up trouble, and advised 
Kuo: 

“Go and talk it over with Chairman Chao and the fellows you’re 
closest to, then come and tell me what’s behind all this.” He added 
encouragingly: “We can never accomplish an5i;hing without a fight. A 
well can’t be sunk by merely driving a spade into the earth — it’s a slov/ 
and laborious process.” 

Kuo went to see Chao, and found him in low spirits too, also boycotted 
by the villagers. Together, acting on Hsiao’s advice, they went to look 
up their close friends and poor neighbours, chatted with them, and finally 
understood the reason for the cold treatment they had received. 

“Don’t believe a w'ord those reactionaries say! It’s a thumping lie!” 
Kuo exclaimed. 

And Old Tien responded: 

“The political workers came all the way from south of the Great Wall 
to help us poor folk to stand up. Everything about them is above board. 
If they wanted women, they could find any number in Harbin. Why look 
for them in this village?” 

“Take Team Leader Hsiao for example. What a fine man he is!” 
Chao had hardly finished before Carter Sun joined in : 

“You’re right. He’s one in a thousand, and so are Comrades Wang 
and Liu. Who wants your women? Comrade Wang comes from our 
province too. One day I said to him: ‘You’re a credit to our province.’ 
What do you think he said to me? He said: ‘You’re the real credit to 
our province. You’re a good driver, and you’re moving ahead along the 
revolutionary road.’ Team Leader Hsiao is friends with us carters too. 
Everybody knows that it was I who first drove him and his team to this 
village. I remember he asked me on the road: ‘Old Sun, do you agree 
that poor men should stand up?’ I replied: ‘Why not’ "V^Tio w^ants 
to be downtrodden and on all fours all his life?’ He smiled and said: 
‘If our Old Sun agrees, our revolution will surely succeed.’ I assured him: 
‘Honestly, I’ve the courage. It’s that courage that makes me go south 
and north.’ ” 

“Well, you’ve a clever tongue, but you didn’t have the courage to take 
the horse the other day!” Chao cornered him good-humouredly, and all 
laughed heartily. 
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“Thatl Well—” Carter Sun answeted evasively. “Don’t interrupt 
me. 1 say Team Leader Hsiao is a good man and i like to make irieiius 
with a good man. Last night I told him : Tf you want to go to the count>- 
town one of these mornings, let me drive you and I can guarantee no 
sticking in the mud or jerking.' ” 

Talk and laughter helped the village people to see things in a true 
perspective. The damagmg rumours \anished just as wisps ot smoke 
disappear directly they rise out of the chinmey. And once again men 
and women, old and young, started going to Kuo and Chao to chat or ask 
them the news. 

Li Chen-chiang, Kuo’s employer, was greatly annoyed to see his farm- 
hand on such intimate terms with the political workers, with so many 
people coming to him every day lor advice and calling him \ ice-chairman. 
Hut he took care to hide his leehngs. One night he sneaked into the Han 
mansion to report all the detaus about his xurmliand. 

“He does all this under your nose, hne!” said Landlord Han. “That 
means you can easilj* keep an eye on him. hind out what they aie up 
to, and let me know.” 

Li Chen-chiang went home. With a short pipe in his mouth and a 
smile on his lace, he walked slowly acioss the courtjard towards Kuo’s 
quarters. Through the open window the poor peasants could see him 
coming and they immediately tell silent, so tliat Li could hear nothing. 
Thwarted, Li cursed Kuo inwardly: 

“Wait — teach j ou a lesson yet*” 

One day, Kuo returned late in the evening from a meeting, and found 
the house gate locked and bolted. There was no answer despite his 
repeated knocks. By tlie light of the stars, he groped his way to the ditch 
below the fence, leaped over the ditch, and nmibly climbed o\er the willow* 
fence. But scaicely had he put one foot down inside, when a fierce watch- 
dog, cMdently unleashed for the purpose, sprang out from under the 
eaves and tore a piece of flesh off his ankle. 

Li’s wife also adopted a hostile attitude toward Kuo. She was a 
stout woman of over thirty, who had treated Kuo pretty well betore, 
having taken a fancy to this young, sturdy farmhand 5she had often 
e.ied him the way a thirstj* woman looks at a ripe and juicy pear. One 
day while her husband was out and her daughter was plaj ing in the .•street, 
she suddenly developed a headaclie, laid herself down on the ! antj, and 
began groaning Then she called out to Young Kuo, and said that she 
wanted him to apply the “fire-cup” compress for her. He laid .aside h\s 
work, found the cup, and brought it into her room. He found her loHing 
on the La7jff, her face flushed, her large breasts bared When Kuo catre 
in, she wdnked ana smiled at him. She said ro more about the cup She 
was in the best of health. He put the cup on the fern and b^'ct'cd cut. 
Out in the courtvard, he heard her call reproachfully: 

“Little bastard’ You simph* drive me mad.” 



She had continued to be aniorous for some time, but lately she had 
changed, particularly since Kuo became vice-chairman of the Peasants’ 
Union and was so much sought after by other men and women. She 
was his enemy and a woman, adding jealousy to her animosity. She no 
longer winked and smiled at him. 

The morning after Kuo had been bitten by the dog, he was having 
breakfast in the outhouse when Li’s little girl broke a bowl. Mrs. Li put 
down the chopsticks with a thump, leaned over the low table, and slapped 
her across the face. The little girl turned on the waterworks. 

“Little bastard!” her mother cursed. “Stop that crying! You don’t 
do a stroke of work all day, just eat and loaf. We’re a farming family 
and live in a small way. How can we keep a loafer? You eat and drink 
your fill, then out you go visiting people. You certainly have a fine time.” 

Kuo heard these taunts. He put down his chopsticks and wanted 
to explode. But he controlled himself, and said calmly: 

“Mrs. Li, don’t point at the chicken and curse the dog. Who is it 
eats and loafs? Who are you swearing at? You had better make your 
meaning clear.” 

“Who am I cursing? If the cap fits, wear it!” roared the woman. 
Her shouts and the child’s whimpering soon brought a crowd of curious 
spectators into the outhouse, while children were peeping into the room 
through the cracks in the papered window. Kuo stood up, quivering 
with rage, but the strength of will bred by long hardships enabled him to 
control his anger. He bit his lips, and said after a pause : 

“Do I eat and loaf? I must get this clear. Day in and day out, I 
work like a horse. Directly I stop ploughing, I start hoeing. When I 
hang up the hoe, I take up the sickle. I mow the grass, cut the wheat, 
fix the trellises, sluice the fields, rebuild the kang, and plaster the wall. 
After that it’s time for harvesting and hauling logs. Then I hatchel the 
hemp, chop the hay, fetch water, refloor the pigsty, push the grindstone, 
split the firewood, sieve the grain. My hands are never idle from one 
end of the year to the other. You rent over two hundred mou of land, 
and every inch of every mou is wet by my sweat. Yet you stand there 
and say I’m not worth my salt. Put your hand to your breast and see 
if a heart still beats there or not!” 

“Listen, neighbours, do you hear what he’s mouthing?” she shrilled. 
“Just two days as vice-chairman, and we people must koivtow to you and 
make offerings, eh? You devil!” Her husband stepped out of his room, 
and she rammed her head into his chest, seized him by the collar, and 
shook him back and forth. “You stand quietly by, watching me being 
insulted by your hired hand. Do you pay him just to torment me to death? 
What’s the idea?” 

Some of the neighbours pushed Kuo out and said: 

' “Don’t argue with her. Go and get on with your work.” 

Kuo strode toward the gate. Fearing that he was going to the 
political workers, Li Chen-chiang ran after him, calling: 
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"Say, where are you going?” When Kuo neither answered nor 
looked back, Li added: 

“Don’t tell the political workers about this. What happened in the 
family can be settled in the house, i'll make her apologize to you later.” 

Seething with anger, Kuo iias going to appeal to the political workers. 
They would comfort him, advise him, and perhaps help lind a place for 
him to hve, he thought. 

After chatting with him for a time. Team Leader Hsiao asked him: 

“Who is Pei Lai?” 

“A bandit chief, they say,” he answered, surprised at this sudden 
remark from the team leader. 

“Have j ou ever met him i” 

“Ne\er.” Kuo felt there was something behind this, and asked: 
“^Vhat do you mean, Team Leader?” 

"I was planning to see you, to show you this thing,” Team Leader 
Hsiao said with a smile, and pulled out of his pocket a slip of paper 
which had a few words scrawled on it. Since Kuo could not lead, Hsiao 
read out for him: 

“Kuo IS a spy in the employ of Pei Lai of Taching Mountain ” It 
was an anonymous letter. 

“Team I^der Hsiao, please look into this. . . ” 

“I’ve already done so.” 

“If >ou belieie this, better send me to jail.” 

Kuo had been feelmg angry to begin with, and now here was this 
false accusation out of the blue. His ejes smarted and he felt a lump 
in his throat. He bowed his head. 

“If 1 believed it, I’d haie taken you into custody long ago.” Team 
Leader Hsiao came closer and answered witli a smile. Then he told Kuo 
that three days ago he had discovered this paper on the w indow-sill. The 
handwriting was identical with that on the invitation card from Landloid 
Han, so it must be another of his tricks. 

“You just go ahead, regardless of them and all they can do against 
you. It’s time you fought back,” the team leader concluded, trjiiig to 
comfort and spur him on simultaneously. 

Kuo said verj- little, and did not mention Mrs. Li’s attack on him. 
He rose to go. After tlie rain the road was muddy, but he just splashod 
along instead of keeping to the side. 

“The reactionaries might have done for me, but for Tc.am Leader 
Hsiao. As he waded through the puddles, he was more determined to 
fight back. “I’ll follow the Communists even if it costs me mj* life.” 
Before he knew it, he had reached the Li house. Kot wanting to go in, 
he turned off and walked souih until he found himself in Pai*s cc-jrlj.ard 

“Is Brother Pai home?" 

Mrs Pai was in, washing the dishes Sne did rot look ior> liapp... 
She w.ns knitting her beautiful black brows and pul’i’T a long f."ce. She 
looked up and answered: 



“He’s out." 

“Where’s he gone?" 

“WTio knows? And who cares?" 

Seeing that his friend’s wife was in a strange mood, Kuo backed out. 
He was wandering down the road, when Chao called to him in a friendly 
tone: 

“Come along to my house. I want your advice about something.” 
He looked at Kuo and, finding him so blue, asked in surprise: “I say, 
what's the matter with you?" 

“I can’t find anywhere to live," answered Kuo. “Li Chen-chiang’s 
wife has thrown me out.” 

“Come and live with us,” Chao suggested. 

"Live with you? Where will the grub come from?” 

“I’ve a peek of mixed grain and bran left. So long as we have 
something to eat, we won’t let you go hungry.” 

So Chao settled Kuo in his house. In the evening Team Leader 
Hsiao came over and found that Kuo had no bedding to speak of — only 
that patched and repatched colourful vest. When he went back, Hsiao 
sent Wan over with a half-worn shirt and a Japanese army blanket. The 
messenger asked: 

“Do you know where Pai is? Team Leader Hsiao wants to see him.” 

“I don’t know,” said Kuo. 

Where had Pai gone? 


XI 

As captain of the village militia, Pai was practically rushed off his 
feet. He often went out before dawn and came back after midnight. 
He had been rather slothful and sluggish, disliking hustle and bustle. 
He had always said: “What’s th^ hurry? Take it easy. Tomorrow the 
sun is sure to rise again, and no dog will bite it off.” Now he was a new 
man, no flies on him. He was always making plans for getting things 
done. Neighbours, who knew what he had been like, would say to him 
teasingly: “Brother Pai, what’s the hurry? Best a while. The sun is 
sure to rise again tomorrow, and it won’t be bitten off by a dog.” “No, I 
can’t rest just now,” Pai would answer earnestly. “I must take time by 
the forelock.” 

No one was happier than his wife. She had three hens laying eggs 
and often treated her husband to poached eggs when he came home late 
having missed his supper. For dinner she went all out to give him 
satisfaction, what with cabbage, oil, corn pie, and even dried beancurd. 
Every meal was as good as a harvest tuckout! At night she would sit up 
for him. They were happy as newly-weds! She told her neighbours 
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that the political workers had ^\orked wonders, making hard workers ojt 
of loafers “Heaven has opened its eyes for once, and sent along Team 
Leader Hsiao to save ns.” 

One day when Pai had gone out, she had gathered a basketful of 
fresh beans from her vegetable patch. It occurred to her that she might 
make a present of them to the political workers as a token of her 
gratitude So she combed her hair before the mirror and put on her 
best blue jacket, which had only four or five patches on it. She carefully 
placed ten fresh eggs on top of the beans and set out On the w.ay. she 
met Long-neck Han, who stood aside respectfully and asked her with a 
smile: 

“^\Tiere are you going, Mrs. Pai?” 

This man was a rascal, she knew. Her husband had told her about 
him But like all women she was easily taken in, and when he smiled 
and spoke in such a friendly way, she answered: 

"Pm paying a visit to the political workers Thcj'rc new here; I’m 
taking them some fresh beans and eggs. Thev’ro working for us. so we 
ought to express our thanks and see to it that they have fresh \ ogetablos 
to eat.” 

“Who says thej’re working for us?” 

“My husband told me.” 

“That’s right,” Long-neck admitted, remembering that she w.i': re- 
conciled with her husband now, and never quarrelled But then, .ifiaul 
he had conceded too much, after a furtive look round, when he saw there 
was no one in sight, he whispered: 

“Mrs Pai, do jou know . ?” 

“Know what?” 

“You ro.-illv don’t?” he pietended to be surprised, and stopped short, 
^ “What is it? Do tell me,” she urged 

'“I hear that Team Leader Hsiao thinks Brother Pai. Ah! I had 
belter keep quiet. If 1 told j ou, j ou might 'ol.ime me ” He «;hin\ -‘■hallicd 
and .shufiled his feet as if to go off. 

‘ Out with it,” she insisted “I won’t blame jou I would, if 
kept it from me.” 

"Very well, I’ll tell you, then Tc.am Leader H^iio likes Bi other P.'il 
\or\ much for being voung and progres«uc. Brother r.'ii ‘rint 

mv wife is conscrvati\e— isn’t it ju^t too bad?’ Now h-ston to v br.t Ti mi 
Loader Hsiao says: ‘That doesn’t m.alter. Do jour work \ull. .im! I’ll 
find jou a nice girl. I know of one in the neighbour' ood, and 1'!! .irr.'ingo 
the match for j ou.’ ” 


Oh! Match who with whom"” she gasped, her he 'd sv.nir’i: 
niatch Biothci Pai with a nice girl, he sn^ . 

‘'he fumed, knitting her brows, ‘i,'" jou 
That I cant tell jou Sccinr' th.it «}',< itehc'.ed 3 im L> i 
tried to look c^cll more .secrvlt\o Piqued ard llush- d, o fni A 
but he wouldn't let her. 


mri: 


"Why are you turning homeward? Aren’t you sending the beans 
and eggs to the political workers? If you don’t want to send them your- 
self, I’ll go for you.” 

“I’d rather throw them into the river than have that Hsiao eat them! 
You’d better go on your way.” She pushed Long-neck aside, and walked 
home with her basket, cursing the work team and her husband under her 
breath. 

At midnight, Pai came home from the schoolhouse, sopping with rain. 
There was no light in the room— his wife had gone to bed. He pushed 
open the door and found the kitchen dark and cold with no boiling pot on 
the fire. He went into the inner room, struck a match to light the oil 
lamp, pulled off his dripping clothes, and spread them over the hang. 
Then he walked back to the kitchen. He found the ladle hanging above 
the stove and the pot empty, and there was nothing at all in the cupboard 
He deliberately closed it with a slam, hoping to wake up his wife, so 
that she would get him something to eat, but the noise failed to stir her. 

“I say, where are the eggs?” They had been on good terms lately 
and not had a quarrel for a long time. He was not angry, only hungry. 

“You want eggs, eh!” his wife sneered, sitting up. “Think I don’t 
know the way you loaf about all day outside, up to no good?” 

"Get up and get me something to eat, so that I can go to sleep. I have 
to get up early tomorrow,” he explained, hunting round for his eggs. He 
came upon a basketful of beans and eggs, picked it up and was walking 
into the other room, when his wife sprang up and lunged for the basket. 

“No, you can’t eat those eggs,” she shrilled. 

“Why not?” he retorted, exasperated. Then they started quarrelling 
and snatching the basket from each other, till all the eggs fell out and 
cracked on the floor, spattering them and the ground. In the silent night 
the noise was heard far and vude and drew some wakeful neighbours out 
of their beds — ^some came for the pleasure of watching a fight, some to 
mediate out of a good heart. 

“Well, well, stop now! Husband and wife shouldn’t quarrel,” an old 
man preached. 

“Do stop quarrelling. Least said, soonest mended,” a relative piped. 

“That’s enough,” said another well-meaning neighbour. “It can’t be 
as serious as all that.” ' 

“‘Thunderclap for thunderclap in the sky, blow for blow in the 
bedroom!’ Come on, let’s have some more!” shouted someone who had 
come to watch the fun. 

“Good neighbours,” appealed Mrs. Pai, “please say who’s right and 
who’s wrong. He leaves all the chores to me while he potters about 
himself having a good time. Did you ever see the like of him? He never 
stays at home long— he says he must go out to work, to do propaganda, 
to fight the landlords and avenge Little Button. But it’s all a lie! ^ The 
truth is, he’s chasing after girls. He’s tired of me. The trouble is, he 



never looks at himself in a mirror. I wonder what girl would take a 
scarecrow like him!” 

“What the hell!” Pai realized that he was the victim of slander, 
^Tid seething with anger darted at her. "You bitch! Must you loose 
your tongue at this hour of the night?” He lifted his fist, and she sailed 
plump into his arms, crying; “Go ahead, beat me! I want to die, I want 
to die.” She sobbed and chanted at the same time : “Oh, my Little Button, 
how your mama suffers^ Why did you leave me behind?” The situation 
was becoming quite serious, when a hefty fellow, stripped to the waist, 
stepped forward and dragged Pai out into the courtyard, saying : “Come 
over to my place Don’t argue with a woman. You're making a fool 
of yourself, and losing face for all of us poor men.” 

This hefty fellow was one of Pai’s best friends His name was Li, 
and he called himself Chang-sdu (Man of Property) He had given 
himself this name because he had never had any property in the world 
except himself, and he wanted to defy and exasperate the god of wealth. 
In fact, since taking this name, he had often had no fire in the stove, no 
smoke in the chimney, no rice in the pot, no quilt on the kang. In short, 
he was a have-not, growing progressively poorer, a blacksmith, about 
thirty years of age Fourteen years of hammer and anvil, and he still 
had no steady job Because of his height and bulk, his friends also called 
him Big Li "Big Li!” folks would ask him: “You’ve been working half 
your life — ^why is it you still don’t have a wife?” 

“I don’t even have bran to eat,” he would answer. “What w oman 
would want to share my ill luck?” 

In 1941, in late autumn when the weather was turning frosty, the 
Japanese clerk Miya of the village administration had served on him the 
labour conscription order, and Big Li agreed to go at once, saying: "All 
right, all right. I'm glad to serve the government.” 

The Japanese was pleased and said: 

“You’re a cheerful fellow. You don’t argue at all Now go home 
and pack up. Tomorrow you must go.” 

'That evening Big Li did not sleep, and people could heai him moving 
about with his tools during the night The next morning, when the 
sun rose high in the sky, his door was still closed, and Big Li was gone. 
Hammer and anvil, pots and pans, he had buried in the ground The 
room was empty except for a wooden rack and a pair of worn straw- 
sandals on the floor. 

Big Li had carried away a hoe and an axe. He had slipped through 
the South Gate and run some six or seven miles, then stopped and crept 
under a kaoliang nek, sticking out his feet, which were soon v hite with 
frost. He had shivered till dawn. 

Finally he settled down in a pine grove in the southern mountains, 
where his axe and hoe stood him in good stead — ^he got vood, grass and 
earth, and rigged up a shelter. During the day, fearing people might 
come for him, he lay hidden in the forest where he could see but not be 



seen; during the night he slept in his shelter, secure from wind and 
rain. One night while lying awake on his bunk, he heard a queer hissing, 
stretched out a hand to feel, and touched a long, slender, cold, slippery 
thing. His heart missed a beat, but the thing wriggled away into the 
grass without hurting him. It w'as a big snake. 

It was autumn, and he found plenty to eat in the mountain— wild 
apples and pears, black currants, sloes, hazel-nuts and mushrooms. He 
made occasional excursions to distant farms to pick up potatoes and 
Indian corn left over after harvest. During the winter that followed he 
fed on pheasants and partridges. If he was lucky, he even caught a 
roebuck. He would live off it for a couple of weeks and use its skin on 
the bunk. In spring there were all sorts of wild vegetables. So he 
managed for about a year. He made a clearing and sowed it with Indian 
corn and potatoes. After the Japanese army surrendered, he returned 
to the village. 

When the Peasants’ Union was established, Pai had called on Big 
Li and talked wdth him for a whole night, suggesting that he join it. 
“Let me think it over,” Li replied. He thought for another whole night, 
and tvi^o days later told his friend: 

“It isn’t that I don’t want to join the Peasants’ Union, Old Pai, but 
I don’t want just to drift with the stream. I want to put on my own 
thinking cap and wait for my own little idea to pop up.” 

“Has your idea popped up already?” asked Pai with a grin. 

“Yes, and it’s this: even if they cut off my head for it, I’m going 
to follow the Communist Party.” 

Then Big Li joined the Peasants’ Union and was elected group leader. 

That night, after he had taken Pai home with him, he asked him 
what had caused his quarrel with his wife. 

“I’ve not the slightest idea.” 

. Big Li laughed : 

“You quarrelled all that time without knowing what it was all about! 
You’re as big a nit-wit as ever. Now it’ll soon be dawn, we’d better get 
something to eat. Then I’ll go and explain to your wife.” 

Li went on in a low and earnest tone: “You know, the poor should 
help each other just as the rich help each other. You’re an officer of the 
Peasants’ Union and it’s your duty to lead the poor in the struggle. How 
can you quarrel and give outside people a chance to laugh at us? Come 
on, you get some beans and cucumbers from the garden, while I light the 
^2*0 j^Q]^ brcfllcf&st 

After breakfast, leaving Pai to wait in his hut. Big Li hurried off to 
see Pai’s wife. She was just pouring slops into the trough in the court- 
yard, to feed a little white and black pig. She sav/ Big Li coming in 
through the gate, but bent her head as if she hadn’t seen him, to stir the 
pig slops with a stick. The morning sun, throvdng its^ golden beams 
through the ■willow branches, made the glittering silver pins in her loose 
hair sparkle. 
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“Mrs. Pai!” Big Li greeted her as he approached. She jerked up 
her head, gave him a glance, and looked down again. Her anger had not 
worn off, and her pretty black eyebrows were still drawn togethei, 

“That little pig is well built. By the end of the year it’ll be more 
than two hundred catties ” 

“Maybe,” she answered coldly, wdthout looking up. She was still 
angry with her husband and, to a lesser degree, with his friend for poking 
his nose into her affairs. He shouldn’t have taken her husband away 
before she could get everytliing off her chest. When she had finished 
stirring the slops, she puised her lips, took up the pail, and started into 
the house. Big Li followed her. He had come to act as peacemaker, 
but couldn’t for the life of him think what to say. In the room his eyes 
fell upon a black jacket on the kang, which reminded him of Pai’s semi- 
naked state.* On the spur of the moment, he fibbed : 

“Old Pal’s got a splitting headadie. He was drenched and frozen 
last night.” 

“Serves him right!” said Mis. Pai, sitting dovra on the kang, and 
taking up her sevung. Big Li sat himself down on the other end of 
the kang and took refuge in rolling a cigaiette, while mentally hnsj' 
trying to find some way out of the awkward situation. After making a 
few remarks at random, he said : 

“I remember you had a fat porker the year before last How many 
catties did it weigh when you sold it at the end of the j^ear?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t alive at the end of the year!” she answered. “During 
autumn. Landlord Han killed it with his gun ” She remembered the 
train of misfortunes which had befallen her, and her eyes filled with tears 
She was thinking of Little Button. Big Li, who knew the story well, 
took this opportunity to say : 

"Oh, Fd forgotten. That was the year your Little Button died, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Landloid Han killed him !” She let herself go : “That old bastai d ! 
Someone should put a bullet through his head 

Seeing that she had switched her fury from her husband to her leal 
enemy, Big Li reminded her of Han’s many crimes, then explained that 
the Peasants’ Union would help the villagers to rise up and overthrow 
Landlord Han. “They’ll also avenge the death of your Little Button,” 
he concluded 

“That I do undei stand,” she answered, “but why must he be always 
going out in the night?” 

“During the day everybody is busy in the fields, and Old Pai has his 
oWTi farming to do. The evening’s the only time he has to go out.” 

She hung her head Now, instead of being angry, she was feeling 
a bit ashamed of herself Just a little gossip from Long-neck Han and 
she had gone and made a scene! She had not been fair to her husband 
or to his friend. 



“Who was it talked to you? And what did he say Old Pai had been 
up to?” 

She told the whole story, and he said: 

"How could you believe a man like that?” 

“Isn't he a poor man like us?” she fenced, although she realized 
she had been deceived. 

“Aren’t you a native here? Don’t you realize yet what a bastard 
he is?” 

“I thought a poor man had a poor man’s backbone.” 

“But he isn’t a man, and he doesn’t talk like a man. You can trust 
Old Pai. He’s devoted to the people. You should help him instead of 
pulling him down.” 

“Of course, you’re right. It’s all that Long-neck’s fault! Does he 
still have a headache?” 

“He? Who? You mean Old Pai? Well, if you stop nagging him, 
he’ll lose his headache at once.” Laughing, Big Li hoisted himself up. 
“I’m going to bring him back to you.” 

“Just a minute, please. Will you take this jacket to him.” 

After the big man left, Mrs. Pai qmckly looked at herself in the 
mirror and did her hair. Then she borrowed a dozen eggs from a neigh- 
bour. When Old Pai came back, neither of them mentioned the quarrel, 
but she poached two eggs for him. Pai spent a day mowing, and only 
came home at dusk. After supper, he went out again to see the political 
workers. His wife asked him to take with him a basketful of tender 
beans, cucumber and fresh eggs for Team Leader Hsiao. 

That night Pai came home a httle earlier than usual, when the 
crescent moon was peering in at the window. He felt too warm and 
stripped off his jacket. He lay down on the kang and, his big bared chest 
heaving, referred to their quarrel of the previous night. 

“How jealous you were ! You didn’t even trouble to ‘investigate and 
analyze’ before taking action.” Pai was now full of modern phrases 
which he had lately picked up from the political workers. 


XII 

In early autumn the wheat was ripening, dotting the far-stretching 
green fields with yellowish patches. In the pool on the east side of the 
village, the small yellow flowers of the water chestnut, lurking amid green 
reeds, looked from a distance like a sheet of gold. The southern hills 
beyond appeared like so much vapour hanging above the blue horizon. 
Swallows were catching insects, twittering and circling in the air. Some 
perched under the eaves and began preening their feathers. Lately there 
had been plenty of rain, and the vegetable patches needed no more water- 
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ing. "riie skj' tad not cleared up completely yet, a few black or white 
clouds were still floating there. At noon, under the fiery rays of the sun, 
horses were snuffling from the heat, and dogs lolling their tongues At 
night, the wind swept over the kaoliang and com stalks and set the leaves 
shivering and rustling. The clouds gathered and blackened the sky and 
in another moment broke into a downpour, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. The intermittent rain during the days past had turned the 
road into so many sloppy puddles and muddy pools, and the pedestrians, 
all barefoot, skirted the edge of the road. 

Another struggle with Landlord Han was in the ofl5ng, a second mass 
meeting was to be called soon. Chao, Kuo, Pai, and Big Li were woiking 
day and night, mobilizing poor men for the struggle. The membership 
of the Peasants’ Union had increased from about thirtj’- people to over 
sixty. Middle Peasant Liu also went out on rainy days to contact his 
neighbours, and never missed an opportunity to report his results to Team 
Leader Hsiao. Big Id did not think much of this man, who was evidently 
hawking his merits rather than putting his heart into the work One 
day, on his way home from another visit to the political workers, Liu 
ran into Long-neck Han. Since it was too late to avoid him, Idu greeted 
him with a smile. The lackey of the landlord asked him sneeringly: 

“I hear you’re an official now. What’s the lank?” 

"Oh, you know circumstances forced me to it. I couldn’t get out of 
it.” Liu gave an embarrassed smile. 

“They say another mass meeting will take place soon. YiTio’s the 
target this time?” demanded Long-neck. 

"I’ve no idea. Fm in charge of production matters only ” Liu hated 
the Han family too, but dared not offend them openly. Neither would 
he help Long-neck with information. He knew quite well the struggle 
was against Landlord Han, but he would not say so, and after mumbling 
a few words made off. 

Team Leader Hsiao had had several intimate talks with Tenant Tien, 
who had told him how Han had seized his three rooms Hsiao had tried 
to encourage Tien to struggle against the landlord. 

“I fear he's unbeatable,” answered the simple, honest old man. 

"If you don’t retreat, we’ll all see you through,” Chao told him. 

“All right,” the old man had agreed, half-heartedly. 

The political woikers and the activists met to discuss in private the 
coming mass meeting, and decided to make the case of Tenant Tien’s 
daughter the chief indictment against Landlord Han. They agreed to 
arrest Han before the trial. This time he was not put in the school, but 
in a small shack, the window of W’hich was sealed wuth a wiie net. The 
work team assigned two guards with rifles, and Pai posted two men 
from the Peasants’ Union with spears, who stood w*atch in turn 

^ The next day, after breakfast, the different groups of the Peasants’ 
Union went out to call villagers to the mass meeting at the school Chao 
stood at the entrance to the schoolhouse, shouldering a rifle, barring the 
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way to Han’s relatives and supporters. Pai -walked about on the alert, 
holding a spear in his right hand. Kuo brought out a large table Irom 
the classroom and placed it in the middle of the playground. Seeing the 
table. Carter Sun commented: “This is the ‘people’s tribunal!’ ” 

The villagers straggled in in threes and lours. They lormed a circle 
before the table, some speaking in low voices, some looking continually 
toward the entrance. On a pillar and a wail ol the school were posted 
slogans: Doton with Han Big Stick — Pooi Men Must Rise Up— Land- 
lords Oioe Us Blood Debts — Snare Out Land and Houses and Claim Back 
Rents — Settle Accounts with the Local Despot, Landlord Han. 

As the imlitiamen walked Han onto the playground, Liu Sheng 
shouted the slogans and all the peasants shouted with him. By the time 
Han was standing beside the ‘‘people’s tribunal,” murmured comments 
ran through the crowd. 

“This time, he'll be put in jail.” 

“Look! His hands are tied.” 

“Is he going to die — or live? What do you say?” 

“That depends on what his crimes are.” 

Some people were not particularly enthusiastic about the struggle, 
not because they were related to or sympathetic -with Han, but because 
they owned land themselves and had had dealing with the Japanese. They 
were afraid that after Han had been dealt with it would be their turn. 
Others thought that Han’s son, who was with the Kuomintang army, 
might one day stage a comeback and take reprisals. Still others thought 
H a n deserved a trial, but did not intend to speak against him themselves. 
After all, exposed rafters rot first. They decided to wait and see which 
way the "vvind blew. These three kinds of people kept silent. 

Some of Han’s agents were there, imagining people didn’t know who 
they were. They acted like the keenest of the keen, shouting louder than 
anyone else. 

Kuo presided over the meeting. Little Wang and Liu Sheng were 
standing by the table. Team Leader Hsiao, as usual, watched the pro- 
ceedings from a distance, walking up and do-wn where the crowd was 
thinnest. 

Han stood beside the table, hanging his head. He was paler than 
last time. A number of children had swarmed round him to look curiously 
at the rope round his waist. One of the bolder children asked him to his 
face, “Landlord Han, why haven’t you brought your big stick today?” 

Stepping in front of the table, Kuo did not know what to do -with 
his hands — ^he put them on his hips, let them hang limp at his sides, then 
folded his arms. With a flushed face, he looked at the gathering of about 
one thousand men before him and saw nothing but a black sea of faces! 
Some were jeering at him, he thought. The fine speech, which he had 
spent the whole morning preparing, slipped from his memory. Now his 
•wits had left him and, -with them, his speech. He started: 
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“Neighbours, we'!! start our meeting.” That was the first sentence 
of his speech, but he ended there, clean forgetting the rest of it. '^e 
villagers were holding their breath and waiting for him to go on. He 

simply had to improvise: ^ 

"You know me well — ^I’ve been a farmhand since I was a child. I can 
tend pigs and horses and till the soil, but I can't make a speech Im 
only good as a labourer. But our Peasants' Union is democratic, we can 
all speak out Today we're fighting Han. He’s our common enemy. We 
must speak out so that all wrongs be righted and all accounts settled. 
No need to be afraid. That’s all.” 

Han raised his head. He could not see Landlord Tu, Landlord Tang, 
or any of his friends and relatives, and he felt more panic-stricken than 
before. Long-neck Han and Li Chen-chiang were there, but they dared 
not move or speak. The landlord decided to be meek, and agree to all 
their demands He must save his skin. So he stepped up to the table 
and addressed Kuo meekly: 

"Chairman Kuo, may I say a few words first?” 

"Don't let him speak!” interposed an angry voice from the crowd — 
Big Li 

“There’s no harm letting him speak,” said someone else. 

"The Eighth Route Army is strong on democracy. How can you 
stop" a fellow speaking?” 'The man who said this ducked beliind the 
crowd as soon as he had spoken. 

Kuo ruled: "All light, you speak” It was his first experience 
presiding at a meeting. 

"I'm a bad egg,” started Han, "a man with a feudal mentality. My 
mother died when I was a little boy. My father remarried and my 
stepmother beat me every other day. . 

"Stop this nonsense!” someone cursed 

"Don't let him drivel.” 

“As I was saj’ing,” Han nent on Kuo stepped forward to stop him, 
but in vain The chairman was not sure whether he had the right to stop 
a speaker. 

"As I was saj'ing, my stepmothex made it impossible for me to live 
in peace at home So I ran away, and unfortunately fell among bad com- 
pany. At eleven I went in for gambling. At sixteen I picked up women 
in the street.” 

"How many women have you slept with?” asked MTiite Goatee who 
had saved Han twice before. 

“aiore than a dozen,” answered the landlord with a snigger. 

Again, this had the effect of changing the tenor of the struggle. 
Somebody said: “He’s owned up to all his faults, he’s sure to reform ” 
Somebody else echoed: "He’s all right except for his land holdings. 
And now he’s given them up ” There was a movement toward the door, 
and though no one had left yet, there was a relaxed feeling. Furious,’ 


Kuo hastily pointed an accusing finger at Han’s nose, and, with a flushed 
face, shouted at him: 

“Don’t let us hear any more such nonsense ! Now tell us about your 
dirty work as chief of the interim Kuomintang village administration. 
And you kept private armed guards, didn’t you?’’ 

“That’s true,’’ admitted Han. He was all smiles, concealing his 
hatred for his former farmhand. “But then I was acting in the interest 
of the village, to maintain public order.’’ 

“Didn’t you collect money from the villagers for the purchase of 
twentj^-six rifles? \^Tiat for?’’ 

Han smiled again calmly. 

“For the purpose of protecting the village.’’ 

Kuo raised his voice, his face crimsoning with fury: 

“But you only kept the armed guards in your gun towers When the 
bandits arrived, you treated them to a meal in your house and supplied 
their horses wdth fodder. Do you call that protecting the village?’’ 

“Chairman Kuo, that isn’t true. I hope j'ou’ll investigate the matter 
and do me justice.’’ While putting on a bold face, Han was feeling 
nervous. 

At this moment, there was a stir in the crowd. Big Li rolled up 
his sleeves and, “with his bra-wuiy arms, pushed his way up to the front, 
■with a hoary old man behind him. He announced: 

“Old Tien wants to speak.’’ 

Standing by the “people’s tribunal,’’ Old Tien took off his tattered 
straw hat and looked -with hatred and fear at his oppressor. He was 
trembling with rage, and sweat was breaking out on his -wrinkled sun- 
burned forehead. 

“Comrades, I want to say something — 1 want to have my Avrong 
redressed.’’ He looked at Liu Sheng, Little Wang and Kuo, and said: 

“I hope you comrades will see that justice is done me.’’ 

“State your case to the whole community. They’ll decide what’s 
right,’’ Little Wang answered. 

Old Tien turned round to look at the crowd, then addressed Han: 

“In 1939, 1 came to this village and worked fifty mou of land as your 
tenant. I, my -ndfe and my daughter, we three had only one and a half 
rooms to live in, dilapidated and leaky rooms. On rainy days they were 
just a pool. At times you would say to me: T’m short of rooms, you 
had better move out.’ I said : ‘Landlord Han, where could I find a place 
outside?’ You lost your temper and said: ‘Go wherever you like. What 
the hell has that got to do -with me?’ I said: ‘Landlord Han, I would 
like to rig up a little place of my own, but where could I find the ground?’ 
You suddenly became a kind man and said : ‘Ground is no matter. There’s 
some space by the stable where you can build if you like. I won’t ask 
you for any rent. With two or three rooms, your family -will feel quite 
settled.’ I went back and told my wife: ‘Thank heaven, we’ve such a 
'good landlord.’ That winter I hauled logs from the hills, and went back 
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and forth ^nth an old ox and old cart. It nras a bitter tvinter nnth a 
heavy snon’fall, so cold that my nose and head ached and my feet felt like 
ice. One day, when I was going downhill with a cartload of pine logs, 
the ox slipped over a stone, and, ivith a crash, ox and cart toppled do^m 
into a gully. The wind was howling terribly. What a time I had tiying 
to pull them out! I finally managed it though, with ten or so carters 
who stopped to give me a hand The old ox had one horn broken ” 

Somebody flung in; 

“Old Tien, make your story short.” 

“Who's that?” Kuo snapped. “Old Tien, never mind. You just 
carry on.” 

“Your elder brother, who was then an officer in some forestry depart- 
ment, commandeered all my logs and sent them over to the Japanese 
military for firewood— those logs I had sweated so haid all winter to get! 
My old woman cried all night The next winter I went again to the hills 
and hauled down cartloads of logs, and I also laid in dried leeds, earth 
and nails. The third winter I slonly built up three rooms — all complete 
except for a kang and tivo window frames. We three moved into the 
east loom, but the next day you put three horses and an ass in our west 
room You said: 'The animals are sick — ^the open stable is no good for 
them. Let them stay here for a time ’ 

“It had taken me three ivinters to build the place, and jou must 
have it for your horses. My ndfe went down on her knees with tears 
in her eyes, and kowiioived to you and your son to have mercy on us and 
not make a stable of our new rooms. Once the animals weie in, how 
could we live theie^ But your son only kicked and cursed her: ‘You 
bitch! You forget whose land it is Go on crying, and I'll throw you 
out of here!' ” 

Old Tien paused for breath and wuped his teais with Ins gnailed 
and witheied hands 

“Three years to build a home, and you turned it into a stable Your 
beasts ivith their droppings made such a stench, all the air in the house 
Mas foul and diew' flies and mosquitoes In the night the mosquitoes 
dioned and attacked us till we were sw’ollen all over from their bites I 
resigned myself to fate and didn't complain, but you didn’t stop there 
One day, you came to look at that brown mare of yours, and w'hen you 
saw our girl you talked a lot of nonsense. She was only sixteen and j ou 
were fortj -three You asked her to marrj' you and she refused You 
dragged her off to the haystack and tore off her clothes, and when she bit 
you, you fiew’ into a rage You walked off, saying: ‘Just wait*’ Pres- 
ently you came back with thiec men and dcclaied jou were going to tear 
down tlie house to take back the land, unless we gave you the giij insfo.nd. 
You and your men went in and dragged her away ...” 

Old 'Tien started crjung bitterly, and some of the \illagers .^liouted: 
“Down with the wicked landlord*” "Down with the local dcu-^pot Itan!” 
The audience surged forward. 



"The four of you dragged her to the backyard and tied her to the 
tobacco rack with a straw rope. When she screamed, you rammed a 
handkerchief into her mouth. Then you yanked off her clothes and 
whipped her naked body with a willow switch. Her blood was coursing 

down her body, and then. . . and then " Old Tien could not go on— 

he cried aloud. The crowd surged nearer. People shouted:^ “Beat him! 
Beat him!” A brick came flying up from somewhere and landed quite 
close to Han. This set him shaking all over. His face turned pale, and 
he stood there trembling. 

"Strip him first!” shouted somebody. 

"Kill him!” added somebody else. 

A man came up and slapped Han across the face. Blood gushed 
from his nose. 

"Good ! A good blow ! Give him another I” shouted somebody else. 

However, the sight of blood melted the hearts of many, especially 
women, and silence fell. Who had dealt theJblow? Landlord Han looked 
up, saw it was Li Chen-chiang, and understood. He bent his head lower 
to let the blood flow in big drops so that everybody could see. Most of 
the peasants were nonplussed at first to see Li Chen-chiang beating Han ; 
later they understood, but didn’t know what to do. Old Tien had stepped 
back a little in surprise, but Kuo urged him: 

"Go on. Old Tien.” 

"I’ve nothing more to say,” he answered. The honest but timid old 
fellow was bewildered, and withdrew behind the table. Li Chen-chiang 
took his place in front, and White Goatee edged up in support. The 
former trumpeted: 

“Old Tien has been settling accounts with you. Being your tenant 
too, I want to accuse you likewise. I gave you a slap just now. Did 
you deserve it or not?” 

“I deserved it,” Han answered, and slowly raised his hands to smear 
the blood from his nose all over his face. Some admired Li Chen-chiang 
for his courage. Some let out a few more curses. But the majority, 
including Old Tien, kept silent, and gradually stepped aside. Li Chen- 
chiang continued: 

“That year, when you were village head, the Japanese military wanted 
a supply of broken bowls, and you went round collecting them. I had 
no broken bowls in my house, but you insisted that I should pick some 
from the garbage piles. You said if I didn’t do so, you would impose 
a fine on me. Do you admit it?” 

“Yes, Brother Li,” Han answered. He looked better, and was waxing 
more fluent too. “I’m a big bad egg. I’ve done lots of bad things because 
of this bad puppet-style brain of mine. It made me like to bully people. 
Now we’ve a democratic government, and the policy is lenient, I beg you 
to pardon me and save my unworthy life. I’ll make amends, work for the 
Peasants’ Union, obey Team Leader Hsiao and all committee members and 
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walk w ith them on the revolutionarj* road. If I fail to do so, }*oii can shoot 

me." . ,.T «. 

“Don’t wander so far from the point,” said Li Chen-chiang. Just 

tell us what you’re going to do to pay for all the bad things you’ve done 
Do you choose to be beaten, to be fined, to give up your propert^^ or to sit 
behind the bars? "VMiatdoyou want?” 

“Is the choice mine?” asked Han, and tried his best to hide a grin of 
satisfaction. “I'll do what people say I should. Anyway, I’ve been tried 
three times. I admit my mistakes and I’ll accept punishment.” 

“Fine him one himdred thousand dollars,” WTiite Goatee proposed 

“Divide his remaining t^Yo hundred mou of land,” Li Chen-chiang 
added. 

The villagers staited talking at once. Some suggested that he should 
be thrown out of his house. Some wanted him to be put in prison Some 
said that he should be set free after he had accepted the fine and given up 
his land Others had different ideas, and still others, completely dumb, 
strayed off, looking for a chance to quit. jMiddle Peasant Liu took the 
lead and went as far as the exit, and when Chao questioned him he said: 
"Last night a relation came to see me and I had a bit too much to drink 
with him. Now my head’s aching. I must go home to rest.” Some more 
villageis followed him out, mostly on the pretext that they didn’t feel well, 
though some said they had work to do 

Caiter Sun remained behind, but he didn’t say anything, just 
squatted in a corner at the back. He rose to his feet when Team Leader 
Hsiao came up and asked him: 

“IVhj’ didn’t you speak up?” 

“They took all the words out of my mouth,” answ*ercd the carter. 

“What do you think made Li Chen-chiang hit Landlord Han*'" 

Carter Sun smiled knowingly and answered : 

“Well, a criminal landlord must be beaten." 

“Was he really beating him?” 

“Hard to say. The two of them are hand in glove, and they’\e both 
lead the Romance of the Three Kvigdoms.^ I should say that box on the 
ear was skilfully given by a Chou Yu and gladly taken by a Huang Kai ” 

Team Leader Hsiao stepped forward and spoke first to the political 
workers and then to Kuo, Pai and Chao. After some discussion, Kuo 
stepped back to the table and announced : 

M e shall break up now. It’s a fine day, and you people probablj 
have work in the fields Before jou leave, you may suggest what we 
should do with Han ” 

“Keep him in custody,” answered many voices in chorus 


^ century note! basea on events which tool, place m the third 

AD Chou Vu of the Kinydom of Wu had Huenc Kai r.no'hcr Wu rorc'rl cnsrMv 
00.1100 and then sent h’m to the cnemv camp in o-der to deceive t»'c c-f-' 



'‘Let him pay the hundred thousand dollars' fine, and have someone 
guarantee him. Nothing less will do,” somebody added. 

“Do the majority agree?” asked Kuo. 

That s right. Let him pay and go home,” many concurred. As a 
matter of fact, they were eager to go home now themselves. 

Kuo turned to Old Tien and asked him : 

“Old Tien, what do you say?” 

Old Tien hung his head and was silent for a lime, then he said; 

“I’ve nothing to say. I agree.” 


XIII 

After the mass meeting broke up, Han was taken back into custody. 
By noon. Bodyguard Li had brought in the one hundred thousand dollars 
fine, and the guarantee sent by Landlord Tu and Landlord Tang. Then 
Han was released. 

Back in their homes, even the enthusiasts among the villagers felt 
disappointed. They had gone to the mass meeting full of doubts, and 
come home full of new doubts. Some went down to the fields, some walked 
horses out, some harnessed horses to carts, some chopped hay, some weeded 
vegetable patches, some went fishing. Some sulked or lost their temper 
over trifles, others smashed bowls, whipped their horses, and quarrelled 
with their wives. Still others just lay on the kang, silent and moody, 
to while away the time. The even tenor of their life had been disturbed, 
but things seemed to be settling down again. The villagers felt themselves 
back in the old rut. 

Carter Sun had not gone home. In the morning, he had told his wife 
that in this meeting they were going to deal once for all with the traitor. 
The way things had turned out, he did not want to go home and face his 
wife. He went up to Team Leader Hsiao and declared : 

“Team Leader Hsiao, I don’t want to be an activist any longer. This 
little official post is too much for me — ^it brings me only misery.” 

“An activist isn’t an official,” Team Leader Hsiao told him. “He’s 
just a common citizen who dares to take part in a good cause and lead a 
group of people. If you don’t care to carry on — don’t care to be an 
activist — you may just chuck it, you needn’t resign.” 

“It isn’t that I don’t want to come any more. You know I’ve been 
with you since you came here. I’ve put my hand to the plough and don’t 
want to turn back. Only I feel bad when we lose every time we fight.” 

Team Leader Hsiao tried to comfort him and told him to talk it over 
with his friends, saying that it was impossible to eradicate overnight the 
power of the landlords which had existed for thousands of years. It 
wouldn’t do to be impatient. 
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Liu Sheng ■was not happy either, but he said nothing, lie sat reading 
a novel at the table near the "viindo'w. 

Little Wang thought that Han should have been shot long ago. He 

appealed to his leader: 

“You ash Chao whether he doesn’t agree -with me that Han should be 
polished off.” 

“We can’t just consider the wishes of a handful of activists n e must 
first work on the masses. The more people we can -win over to our cause, 
the easier our ■work. We can’t have too many comrades-in-arms. The 
proverb says: ‘There’s wisdom in a crowd.’ ” 

Little Wang was not completely convinced, but he did not argue. 

Team Leader Hsiao himself did not feel any better. It had distressed 
him to see the villagers going home in low spirits. He shared their dis- 
appointment, but he kept his disappointment to himself. He was a hard 
w'orker and a realist. Schooled by many years' experience, he knew that 
practical problems could only be solved by patient work, and did not want 
to waste time and energy in day-dreaming or idle talk. He also knew that 
people came to Hrm for encouragement and solutions to their problems, not 
lor his grumbles and sighs. After Carter Sun left, Hsiao held a con- 
ference with the other pohtical workers and summed up with them the 
experience of their work during the few days past. He concluded; 

"We’re in for a sharpening of the struggle. We must work harder 
and be more cautious than ever. Squad Leader Chang, you tell the guards 
to keep on the alert. Old Liu, you might lay aside your book lor a moment 
and go and lind out what new tricks Lii Chen-cbiang and the others are up 
to. Little Wang, don’t cry over spilt milk. You go and see Chao and the 
others. Wan and I will call to see Old Tien. He can't 'hate told the 
whole storj- at the mass meeUng. All right, that’s all Let’s go ” 

Team Leader Hsiao set off to see Old Tien, followed by Wan. 

Tien was chopping hay in the yard. Seeing Team Leader Hsiao, he 
hurried out to meet him at the gate. Hand in hand they w ent inside. The 
rooms still looked fairly new, but a stench of horse dung issued from the 
w est room Hsiao and Wan looked in at it. Since the arrival ot the w ork 
team, Han had taken his horses away. The clay on the upper part of tlie 
wall, chafed by the horses, was peeling off, the straw showing through. 
The door-frame showed incisions where the horses had gnawed at it. llie 
room was littered with dried dung and swarming with files. It would be 
impossible to hve in it, unless it w as rebuilt. Old Tien led the visitors into 
the east room housing his family. On the iMng was a blind woman of over 
fifty, w hite-haired, dressed in a patched and repatched blue gow n She w ns 
fumblmgly twisUng hemp threads 

•‘Team Leader Hsiao has come to visit us,” Old Tien told her. 

Oh. Team Leader Hsiao’” she strained her lightlcss c%cs in the 
direction of the voice as if she could see. Tlicn, hurricdb' wping the 
edge of the I cito e’ean with her slccic, she said: 



"‘Sit here, Comrade. We owe So much to you. As soon as yoti 
arrived. Landlord Han took his horses away from the other room.” 

She drew herself closer to the team leader and continued in a low 
voice: “Landlord Han is a demon, but now you’ve got him.” She leaned 
over to the side and groped for the tobacco pouch. Old Tien lighted a stalk 
of hemp at the stove and gave it to Team Leader Hsiao to light his pipe. 
Hsiao began to talk, first of Landlord Han and then of the Tiens’ daughter. 
The old man quickly signed to him not to go on, but it was too late— the 
old woman was already whimpering. 

"You spoke of my daughter — ^she was cruelly done to death. Com- 
rade!” Her eyes were fiooding with tears, and her withered, blue-veined 
hands were trembling. 

Old Tien tried to stop her. 

“There you go again — and with Team Leader Hsiao visiting us.” 

She sighed and wiped her eyes with the back of her hand. “That girl 
of mine had an unhappy fate. If only you'd come earlier, Team Leader 
Hsiao!” 

“Let’s go for a walk. Team Leader Hsiao,” put in Old Tien. “Once 
she starts, she can’t stop.” 

Out in the yard, the old man said with a deep sigh : 

“She’s cried herself blind. She’s been crying for three years.” 

“Cried herself blind?” the team leader asked. 

“Yes, women will keep harping back. Dead is dead. Only a girl.” 
Absent-mindedly he put one foot into a puddle and his shoe was sucked off 
by the mud. He bent down to retrieve it, then continued, talking in a 
whisper as if afraid of being overheard. “But then I don’t blame her for 
the way she myopes. A little boy had died before, so she set great store 
by the girl.” 

“How did your daughter die?” 

“Let’s go out to the north of the village,” he suggested instead of 
answering the question. 

In a short while, they were outside the village -wall, and Wan cocked 
his gun. 

“Don’t worry, there are no bandits round here now — ^they’ve gone to 
Taching Mountain. Would you like to see my daughter’s grave? It’s just 
outside the north gate.” 

The setting sun was casting its rays aslant on the river, making the 
ripples sparkle. On both sides of the river grew green reeds. Water 
chestnuts had flowered. Swallows were skimming over the water. Water 
wagtails flew up from the river banks to soar in the sky, finally alighting 
on the river banks again. North of the river stretched a large expanse of 
fields where ripe Indian corn showed waving reddish tassels. Huge golden 
sunflowers had all grown facing the east. The south side of the river 
was overgrown with weeds. A small mound here, overgrown with grass, 
was Old Tien’s daughter’s grave. 
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They sat down among the weeds, and Old Tien went on 'with the story 
of his daughter. Han, he said, had tried to make her confess that the man 
to whom she was engaged was in league with the United Anti-Japanese 
Army. She never let out a word. 

“Was he really in touch -with the United Anti-Japanese Army?” Team 
Leader Hsiao asked. 

Old Tien looked round and answered in a whisper: 

“He was, and she knew it, but she would rather die than give him 
away.” 

“llTiat’s his name? Don’t be afraid to tell me. Our United Democratic 
Army is the same as the United Anti-Japanese Army." 

“His name is Chang Tien-jnian. Mj* daughter would rather die than 
give him away. They beat her till midnight, before they let her go. She 
vomited blood, and within a fortnight she died from her wounds." 

“Where is Chang Tien-yuan now?” 

“That very night my girl told me to tell him to run away. He nent 
south of the Great Wall. I’ve never heard from him since." 

They stood up, and Team Leader Hsiao looked with new respect at 
the grave o\ergrown with grass. As they ^^alked off, he said to the 
old man: 

“She uas a good girl. You must avenge her. Don’t be afraid.” 

“I’m not afraid,” Tien answered. They went back through the north 
gate As Hsiao headed for the schoolhouse, he saw wisps of smoke curl- 
ing up from every kitchen, ■vshere the villagers were preparing their supper. 
When he got back, he found Little Wang, Chao and others waiting for him. 

Little Wang had called on Chao earlier in the afternoon. There he 
had found Pai, Kuo, Big Li and Knobby Yang. Chao ■vs as smoking while 
the others were discussing the result of the mass meeting. When the 
young political worker came in, tliey all rose to greet him and asked him 
to sit on the hang. 

“Go ahead with your discussion I’ll sit here," he answered as he sat 
down on the edge of the kang. 

“Han had his men at the mass meeting," said Kuo 

“Who’” asked Big Li. 

“Don’t you know’” 

“Do you mean Li Chen-chiang?” 

“Yes, that punch of his saved Han’s life." 

“And there was that man with the white beard again. Who’s he’” 

"He*s one of Han’s sworn brothers He lives at the north end, hi<= 
name is Hu ” 

“Comrade Wang, how do you think we should tackle Han*”’ Big Li 
asked, knitting his brows “People still don’t see eye to eye ” 

“Suppose we go to the .cchoolhouse and have a meeting'*” Little Wang 
suggested They all agreed. 



They talked things over with Hsiao till midnight, and decided upon 
three steps. One, the Peasants’ Union was to admit more poor men as 
members and to hold more secret meetings to discuss how to fight Han. 
Two, all members were responsible for watching what the rogues were 
up to. Three, a militia was to be organized. Big Li was made chief of 
the anti-traitor committee, Pai remained captain of the militia. Middle 
Peasant Liu was removed from the production committee, but the ofiice 
was left vacant for the time being, since it was still too early to organize 
production. 

"As captain of the militia,” said Pai, “I’m responsible for its organiza- 
tion. There’s no lack of men, but where can we find weapons?” 

“We can lend you one rifle,” said Hsiao. “The rest you must find 
yourselves.” 

Chao suggested that Big Li should buy iron and make spearheads. As 
for the money, the fine from Han could be appropriated. Big Li an- 
swered : “I could start that this very night.” When they broke up, the 
full moon was hanging above the elms. By its pale light, they went 
home. In the small hours that morning Big Li started forging spearheads. 
Sparks from his red-hot forge went flying in all directions, and the clang 
of his hammer could be heard till cockcrow. 

Discussion groups were formed. During the day, in the shade under 
the trees, in the fields, on the vegetable patches, on the river banks, small 
groups of peasants could be found chatting in low voices. After dusk, if 
you looked through the windows of many small thatched huts, you could 
see small groups chatting. At the sight of any stranger approaching, 
they stopped short. These were semi-secret meetings of poor men led by 
activists. In these small meetings, which fitted in with the peasants’ 
way of life, poor men poured out their grievances, argued, agreed, and 
drew closer together, as they prepared themselves for the struggle against 
Han. 

Every day, the activists sent in reports, and Team Leader Hsiao 
studied them and drew conclusions, which he passed on to all the groups. 

In the meantime, Han knew nothing of what was going on in these 
small groups. 

Liu Sheng had been sent by Hsiao to see Li Chen-chiang. He walked 
into the courtyard of Han’s meeting-hall and, looking through the window 
into the lighted room, saw Long-neck Han, Li Chen-chiang and White 
Goatee laying their heads together. When they saw him they rose hastily 
and greeted bim with smiles. He talked a while with them, then hurried 
back to report to Team Leader Hsiao. They all discussed the matter, and 
Big Li said: 

“When Landlord Han was interim administrator, he set up the 
Kuomintang party branch in his meeting-hall. Before that, the hall was 
the meeting place of the Japanese-sponsored Eastern Asia Amity Associa- 
tion. Long-neck and Li Chen-chiang were in and out all the time.” 

“What about White Goatee?” 
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"He didn’t go very often But he belonged to the gang. Vt hen Han 
held a meeting of the gang, he "went.” 

“We must keep an eye on them,” said Hsiao. 

Big Li sent people to watch the three men Long-neck Han and Li 
Chen-chiang found it diiiicult to carry on, and Han felt as if he had 
suddenly lost his arms, ears, and eyes! The ground seemed to be j awn- 
ing benkth his feet! The watch-toiiers of his house seemed to be crumbl- 
ing do^^n! Never before had he been so anxious Unable to sleep at 
night, he kept smoking and pacing the courtj'ard, sometimes till dawi. 


XIV 

By the end of August the last mowing was over and the pca'^ants 
hung up their hoes. The rainy season had set in Slost people slaved 
indoors doing odd jobs— replastering walls, chopping hay. mending grain 
crates in preparation for the harvest Thov could have given part of 
their spare time to organize the struggle against Han, but they slackened 
their efforts and even ceased to meet and chat regularly. Tlie uncertain 
political situation and the rumour-mongcring of the reactionary ele- 
ments seemed to have affected their attitude. 

Meanwhile, the political workers had received instructions from the 
county Party leadership to persist in their work in spite of difficulties 
and to effect the land refoim iiith the least delay. They wore working 
day and night. Team Leader Hsiao was in the best of spirits though 
he looked salloiv and lean thiough overwork, and had the beginnings of 
a beard Ho said at a meeting: 

“All right then, it's lime we started dividing the land, hou'=os, prop- 
erty, and cattle of landlords like Han. Tu and Tang. The more we give 
the poor, the better. And the quicker the better.” 

“^^^lat about the crops that haven’t been harvested?” asked Liu 
Sheng. 

“The crop goes with the land — ^whoever gets the land gels the crop,” 
Team Leader Hsiao answered. 

A land-distribution committee was orgam-cd. According to a cal- 
culation of the Land available for distribution and the number of poor 
people in the village, each was entitled to fne vmu. nio'c who had 
horses were given plots fai from the village, while those who had no 
hor.ses were gi\en land lying ne.arer. The committee diMdod into five 
sections which between them co\ered the whole village. 

The section under Kuo w.is the mo-t cou'-ciontious K\er..bodv in his 
section had to maik the boundarj of the hnd gnen him with stakes, al- 
thougli at first poopk’ did not like the trouble 



“What should we mark the boundary for? We all belong to one vil- 
lage. Everybody surely knows everybody else’s land 'without any sign,” 
objected an elderly man who was not particularly interested in the matter. 

“Better mark out the boundary with stakes, otherwise there may be 
trouble when it comes to dividing the crops,” Kuo persisted. He and 
his men worked a good five days, staking out the plots, grading them ac- 
cording to the soil and dividing the yet unripe crops. A farmhand. Old 
Chu, dared not accept the land. Kuo laid aside all his other work to talk 
to him one whole evening, and finally Chu said: 

“To tell the truth, I would like to have the land. Land is life—who 
doesn’t want it? But — ^but I’m afraid ” 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“I’ve never told a lie in my life. Frankly, I’m afraid the political 
workers won’t be here long, and the Kuomintang army will come back 
and cut off our heads.” 

"Don’t you worry, the political workers won’t leave us. If they do, 
you can hold me responsible,” Kuo answered confidently. 

“Come to you? Aren’t you afraid of losing your own head?” Old 
Chu rej'oined ■with a smile. 

“Yes, come to me,” Kuo insisted. "I’ll find other poor peasants to 
help. Helping each other, standing firmly together, our Peasants’ Union 
will be as strong as an iron barrel. What, then, need we be afraid of? 
Chairman Chao says: ‘Poor men stick to poor men and together over- 
throw a kingdom.’ Yes, we’re stronger than the Kuomintang army — 
you think they dare come again? Come one, catch one — come two, catch 
a brace. Team Leader Hsiao says this is j"ust how the Eighth Route 
Army on the other side of the Great Wall defeated the Japanese invaders.” 

Kuo realized that Chu was only half convinced and, knowing what was 
worrying him, he said: "The Eighth Route Army is stronger than ever.” 

“How strong?” Chu asked eagerly. 

“Team Leader Hsiao says : ‘Chairman Mao Tse-tung has placed more 
than three million men inside and outside the Great Wall.’ ” 

When Chu heard this, he said: "I believe you, and I want the land 
I’ve six mouths to feed. You give me thirty mow of good land.” 

“You shall have it, but there’s scarcely any good land left.” How- 
ever, Kuo none the less settled on him a tract close by the village. Later, 
in summing up the experience in connection 'with the land distribution, 
Team Leader Hsiao said: “Kuo combines work with persuasion. That 
explains his success.” 

The section under Knobby Yang worked in a different style. About 
thirty men gathered in his room behind the flapj'ack shop, each bringing 
■with Tiitn boundary stakes. Then Knobby announced: “The work team 
is giving us five mow of land jier head. What kind of land do you want? 
Speak up.” 

Nobody said anyi:hing. 
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“Why don’t you speak up? WTio’s run away with your tongues?" 
demanded Yang angrily, making a wry mouth. 

After a long while, an old man muttered: 

‘The work team is giving us land, free of charge. How can we pick 
and choose? We'll take what we’re given.” 

“^Miat if you agree to what’s given and then criticize me behind my 
back?” Yang asked. 

“I promise you nobody will criticize you behind your back. And 
there’s no need to look at the land or mark off the boundaries.’* 

“You decide everythmg for us. Knobby, and save us the trouble." 

"All right, then, as you trust me, I'll manage everj thing for >ou 
Those who have horses wull be given land a little farther away." 

"Whatever you say goes.” 

“The crop goes with the land. There mustn’t be any squabble over 
it.” 

“We all belong to one village — ^why should we squabble?" 

“That’s settled then. The meeting is adjourned. If you go back 
now, there’s still tune to do some work.” 

“Right, Old Yang understands us.” 

The thirty-odd men dispersed, leaving behind their tliirty-odd wood- 
en stakes to be used as fuel in the flapjack shop. 

That night, Knobby Yang got the propiietoi of the flapjack shop to 
help him draw’ up a list of men and pieces of land By the light of a 
kerosene lamp, the flapjack man scrawled till midnight. The nc.Kt nioin- 
ing, linobby Yang strode into the schoolliouse, handed the list to Team 
Leader Hsiao and declared: 


“The work is done Who gets what — it’s all written Ihcic." 

“Quick work I” Team Leader Hsiao looKed at Knobby Yang’s head 
with the hair parted in the middle, then ho siaited stuuying the list, but, 
as he did so, he knitted his brows 

“This doesn’t read like land distribution, it looks more like an ac- 
count. Did you write this list > ourself?" 

“We co-operated, the flapjack man and I.” 

“Can you read and write?” 

“Kot very well.” 

Team Leader Hsiao picked out one item which read: 

“Chang Ching-lisiaiig, tluee n.ouths to feed, no land, no hors<:: — gets 
fifteen j»o« of flat land south of the village, oiiirin..lly bclonginr' to ll.-’n ’’ 

“Go and fetch Chang here,” said Hsiao. 


“All right," Knobby \ang wc.it elf, imin-mg: “I m fim-hid thi'? 
time" But he luad to do as he wa<; told V, hen he saw Crniir, no ''aid: 

“When you see Team Leader Hs’-o, mmd jou thank him properly for 
giving you land Don’t say .’’njihii’s: abc.it the stakes " 


iscd 


Don t w'ony. Old Yanc. I il just th mV. them, the % o 
Ho trusted Yrrg becau-'o he v.rs .an o’u ncigiioour 
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tant man in connection with the land distribution work. When he saw 
Team Leader Hsiao, he saluted and said: 

“Thank you veiy much for giving me land. My father and my fa- 
ther’s fathers never had any land of their own. Now I've fifteen mou!” 

“Is it good land?” 

“Couldn’t be better. It’s flat and lies hard by the village. In the 
past no peasant without a horse could ever hope even to rent, let alone 
own it.” 

“Where is it? How far from j’our house?” 

“Oh, within a stone’s throw. Not far at all.” 

“Tell me exactly where. Whose land was it originally?” Hsiao 
pressed him. 

“It’s on the bank of the river outside the north gate. It belonged to 
Landlord Tu.” 

Suppressing a laugh, the political worker pulled out from his pocket 
Knobby Yang’s list, and read aloud: 

"Chang — ^gets fifteen mou of land south of the village, originally be- 
longing to Han.” 

The whole room exploded with laughter, and the peasant looked flab- 
bergasted. But when he saw the team leader was laughing too, and hadn’t 
blamed him, he hastily owned up: 

“It’s not my fault. Old Yang told me: ‘j\Iind you thank Team 
Leader Hsiao properly for giving you land, and don’t say anything about 
the stakes.’ ” He turned around and called. “Old Yangl Old Yangl” 

“He’s gone,” said Wan. 

"Old Yang’s taking care to keep out of trouble, and leaving me m the 
lurch. Well, all right. Team Leader Hsiao, you may punish me as you 
please, and I’ll take it.” 

“You aren’t to blame for this. You go on home. Only the land for 
your section will have to be divided all over again. Old Wan, tell Chair- 
man Chao from me that he’d better see to this section himself.” He laid 
aside the list, and asked a white-haired old man who had just come in : 

“What can I do for you?” 

“They say that the political workers are leaving. So I came 'to see 
you off,” the old man said. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Eveiybody says so.” 

“You go and tell them our work team isn’t leaving. Nor is the Eighth 
Route Army. We won’t leave this village until we’ve done away with the 
reactionary elements in it. We hope all the villagers will set their minds 
at rest.” After the old man had gone, Chao came in and reported to 

Team Leader Hsiao: '• 

“The land distribution done by Knobby Yang is false. He didn’t get 
his men to stake off the boundaries. The Peasants' Union held a meet- 
ing to discuss the matter and decided to remove him from his post. But 
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he vrept and said that he realized hfe mistake and •wanted to correct it. 

Now what should we do with him?” 

"^Vhat did the majority at the meeting say?” the political leader 

asked. 

“They said: 'Knobby Yang was originally a peasant. Let him off 
this time and give him a chance to correct his mistake.’ " 

“Very well, then give him a chance. But you must always help him 
along. What about jou, did you take your share of land?” the team 
leader asked. 

“Me? Well, if I had refused, how could I have persuaded ot tiers to 
take their shares’” 

“Then you aren’t afraid of the Kuomintang army coming to chop off 
your head?” 

“It’s a question of who’ll chop whose head'" Chao answered, bringing 
his rifle dowm on the floor with a thump. “With this, we’ll let the Kuo- 
mintang troops and their American step-fathers come, but won’t let them 
get back alive.” 

“Have jou anything else to do today?” Team Loader Hsiao asked 

“No, nothing more.” 

“Then let’s go for a walk,” he suggested. “Old Wan, you stay here.” 

Ihey strolled along the roadside in the shade of the elms, through 
whose thick foliage the sun’s ra>s were f.dling like golden di*:^? to the 
ground. The south wind was wafting the scent of ripening wheat and 
grass Karlj. autumn in Northoa«:t China is Inc best time of the je.ar — 
neither too hot nor too cold The country.sidc is still green in spots, and 
the count! yfolk not too busy Chao, his ufio ciunv acro'-s liis shouhior, 
was walking alongside his leader Prcscntlv he left the load to plunge 
into some bushes and soon cmciged with a cluster of snirdl red fruit in 
his hand Putting one into his mouth, he said: 

“Crab apples are at then best at Iiar\cst time.” 

Team Leader Hsiao tasted one and found it rather sour Tlicj w.dK- 
od on chatting Chao said: 

“Black currants are c\en moic «our In the pupp^'t ?d.\nclnikuo lime, 
JOU had to pay a lax in kind e\cn for them.” 

A flock of gicy and white giC'C in the ditch cr.'vcd their licck*- .-t 
the men’s .approach, and w.addlcd, c.-'cl ling, up and doAii, but without 
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three-horse cart piled high with sheaves of hay and weeds, on top of 
which were several bulging sacks. 

"Have some corn." The young peasant in a straw hat drew in rein, 
and hailed them, then pulled out a dozen ears of corn from one of the 
sacks and tossed them to Chao. A colt, who had been following behind 
the cart, took advantage of this halt to hurry forward to suck from its daTn, 

They walked on. On either side of the road were bright yellow sun- 
flowei-s towering above the green pea plants on the trellises. They walk- 
ed into a vegetable garden and sat down on a stack of firewood. Chao 
rolled a cigarette. Here, for the first time. Team Leader Hsiao proposed 
to him that he should join the Party. They had a long talk on the subject. 

That night Chao did not sleep a wink. He felt so happy, now that he 
was to become a member of the Chinese Communist Party. He turned 
over and over on the hang, until his wife woke and said: 

“Why aren’t you sleeping? What are you thinking about?” 

He did not answer her. Before daybreak, while the sky was tv/inkhng 
with stars and the earth was wet with dew, he was off to see Team Leader 
Hsiao, his rifle slung across his shoulder. He was given a form to fill m. 
He, a poor peasant, w’as now a candidate member of the Chinese Com- 
mumst Party. Another three months, and he would be a member! As 
the one to introduce him, Hsiao put down his view of Chao: 

"A poor peasant, honest and able, willing to sacrifice everything foi 
the cause of the workers’ and peasants’ liberation.” 

Later, Kuo, Big Li and Pai were also admitted to the Party as can- 
didate members. 


XV 

Things were looking up. The United Democratic Army under the 
command of General Lin Piao had dealt a crushing blow to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s American-equipped troops, making it impossible for them to raise 
their heads again in the Northeast. The news of the victory cheered the 
hearts of the peasantry, giving a fresh impetus to the mass movement. 

The rumours had lost their attractiveness. The landlords and their 
lackeys had withdrawn into their shells. All they could do was to spy 
furtively on the poor peasants’ activities, and try to choke them off by 
spreading rumours, pitting one man against another and filing stray 
shots in the dark Villagers called on the work team and the Peasants’ 
Union at all hours of the day and night. The discussion groups were 
active again. Even Middle Peasant Liu, who had shown the white 
feather and betaken himself to a shack on the hillside, showed up again 
in the village. Carter Sun, as he drove Landlord Tu’s big cart, would 
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tell people: “I was the one who brought the political woikers here in 

my cart!” ' i, j j 

Knobby Yang was working much more keenly too He had dis- 
tributed the land and was now leading a discussion group Team Leader 
Hsiao, Little Wang, and Liu Sheng went regularly to these small groups 
to give talks on current events They used stimulating questions to 
explain why the poor should rise up They told stoiies about the 
achievements of Chairman Mao, the Communist Party, the Eighth Route 
Army, and the United Anti- Japanese Army. Liu Sheng taught them 
many new songs, and soon the villagers were singing about Chairman 
Mao and the Eighth Route Army. They learned songs too from the opera 
The White-haired Ghl, and the song Without the Communist Party, There 
Would Be No Neio China The villagers said: “You’ve opened our eyes 
all right! It’s as if you’d opened two windows in our minds— now 
ever3i;hing’s dear'” 

Chao, Kuo, Big Li and Pai were as busy as ever. One moonlit night, 
on their way home after a meeting, Kuo and Big Li were passing the 
gateway of Landlord Han’s house when they saw a flickering light in the 
courtyard Curious, they stopped in their tracks and the next instant 
heard footsteps and voices 

‘"That swineheid is a source of trouble,” said a voice, Landlord Han’s 

“Yes, he must be put out of the way,” answered another voice, Long- 
neck Han's 

“That's not so easy now,” said the landlord “You get hold of Yang 
and handle him tactfully.” The two men conferred in whispers for a 
time, so that Kuo and Big Li could hear nothing. Finally, they heard 
Landlord Han say: “All right. K you can't come yourself, send your 
boy along'” 

The wicket-door slammed, and the two activists quickly took cover 
behind the trees and slipped around the corner. 

“Who is Han’s swineherd’” asked Kuo "Isn’t it Young Wu?” 

“Yes. Landlord Han raped his mother, then sold her to a brothel 
in Shuangcheng Don’t you remember that?” answered Big Li, 

"Another blood debt Han will have to settle. I wonder w'hy we 
haven't remembered the boy before Why not get him to 3oin our group ?” 

“Who's the Yang they were mentioning just now? Do they mean 
Knobby Yang?” Kuo asked. 

Instead of going home, they went to the schoolhouse to report to Team 
Leader Hsiao what they had just heard Chao and Pai were there too. 
Team Leader Hsiao asked: 

"WTiat sort of man do you think Knobby Yang is?” 

He s a poor man,” said Big Li. “Used to be a dealer in rags and 
bones He has a weakness for petty gains ” 

“Is he on good terms with Han?” the team leader asked 

“No, I don’t think so,” Big Li answered 

“Han once gave him a beating,” Kuo added 



“When the Japanese devils wanted flax," said Chao, “Han used to go 
round with his big stick collecting it for them. If he found anybody 
had gone to bed without having hatcheled the daily quantity of flax, he 
would give him a beating.” 

“Plenty of people felt his stick on their backs,” said Pai. 

“You must have felt it more than once. Old Pai,” chuckled Kuo, 
remembering Pai’s propensity for sleeping in the past. 

“Oh yes, two or three times.” Knowng that his friend was laughing 
at him for his former failing, Pai cut down the number of beatings he 
had received. 

“Your wife once told me you’d had eight beatings at least,” said Kuo. 

“You shouldn’t believe her,” Pai fenced. 

Meanwhile, Team Leader Hsiao had been thinking over Knobby 
Yang’s case. Now he said: 

“As a committee member. Knobby Yang shouldn’t be removed too 
hastily. But I hope you comrades will have a good talk with him.” Then 
they dispersed. 

Knobby Yang was as fond of small advantages as ever. He liked 
to act on his own authority instead of consulting Chao or Kuo, whom 
he looked down upon as illiterates. He was conceited, knowing a few 
characters. 

“Who’s he, that fellow Kuo? How much is he worth?” he would say. 

Since he had been made a member of the land distribution committee, 
the village rascals had started to make up to him, and often treated him 
to pancakes and dumplings. With his mouth greased, he was quite liberal 
in his promises to do everybody favours. 

“Brother Yang, could you help me to straighten something out?” 

“Sure! Just bring your problems to me. I can turn big problems 
into little ones, and little ones into no problems at all!” 

“Brother Yang, I’m in a fix Could you put in a word for me with 
the political workers?” 

“That’s easy! Team Leader Hsiao always listens to me.” As a 
matter of fact, he was afraid of the team leader and seldom dared to call 
on him. 

One evening, when he went home from a meeting, the proprietor of 
the flapjack shop told him that Long-neck Han had sent his boy to ask 
him to his house. Knobby Yang knew Long-neck Han for what he was, 
but still he went, for politeness’ sake. When he got there. Long-neck told 
him : “Landlord Han invites you to dinner this evening.” Knobby Yang 
was in a quandary: To go would be against the regulations of the 
Peasants’ Union, while not to go would look rude. He thought it better 
to accept the invitation. 

When he heard his dogs barking. Landlord Han, wearing a lined 
gown, ran out with a beaming smile to greet his guest, and bowed him 
into the east wing of the mansion. The room was lit by a kerosene lamp 
hanging from the ceiling A mat had been spread over the hang, and 
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the chest on it was piled high with folded cotton-padded quilts with red 
silk covers printed ndth big flower patteins and pink silk covers printed 
with small flower patterns. One blanket was brightly embroidered with 
a crane standing under a pine, a sjunbol of longevity ; another, with a plum 
tree in bloom, a sjTnbol of five blessings. On the other side of the room, 
opposite the kang, were an oblong red-lacquered trunk embossed with 
a golden phoenix design, a glass case, and a full-length mirror. Every- 
thing in the room had been polished till it shone. / 

The host asked the guest to sit on the kang, but the latter thought 
it too great an honour for him Instead, he sat bolt upright on a red- 
lacquered stool. Han took a packet of cigarettes from the table on the 
kang, and offered one to Knobby Yang. 

In the meetings Knobby Yang had joined with the others in condemn- 
ing Han, and, on such occasions, had really almost hated him Now all this 
was forgotten It was enough for him that the once haughty landlord 
was today treating him as an equal. A bad man had become a good man, 
he thought And instead of calling him Old Knobby, Han addressed 
him respectfully. 

“Chairman Yang, we’ve roebuck venison today!” 

"Oh, please don’t call me chairman. I’m not a chairman.” 

"Oh! Aren’t you chairman?” The landlord feigned surprise and 
sighed. “I thought you were. Anjrway, you should be. You’re better 
than them in every way.” He stopped short and called out to the kitchen : 
“Is dinner ready?” 

The cook came in, placed a low table on the kang, set on it chopsticks, 
spoons, saucers, bowls, a decanter, and the first four cold dishes. 

“Help yourself I’m afraid I’ve no delicacies to offer you, but we’re 
old friends. Chairman Yang ” 

'They sat on the kang, drinking and chatting. The cook served one 
course after another — cakes with meat stuffing, stewed mushrooms, goose 
eggs, trout, steamed roebuck venison Han assiduously plied his guest 
with wine, and Knobby Yang was soon half seas over. 

‘Tf I were the team leader, I would have made you chairman of the 
Peasants’ Union long ago You’re as much better than Young Kuo as 
gold is than silver Both of jmu have been with me, so I know the 
diffeience only too well.” 

Knobby Yang said nothing, but bent his head and drained another 
cup. Han did not go on, he just continued to ply Knobby with food 
and wine. 

some of this venison. Chairman,” he urged, pointing his chop- 
sticks to the dish. “I remember you like rich flavouring, so I told them 
to ^put in an extra pinch of salt ” He called into the inner i oom : 
“Aicheng! Come in here!” 

The white curtain over the door was raised, and Han’s daughter 
appeared, dressed in a gauzy silk tunic with pink flowers on a "white 
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ground, and sno\\'y silk trousers. Her tunic was unbuttoned at the neck, 
disclosing the tightly fitting red brassiere round her plump breasts. This 
made the effect all the more dazzling. She sat down on the edge of the 
hang, and looked at Yang out of the comer of her eye. Then she took 
up the decanter and poured him another cup of v/ine. Knobby Yang got 
a good whiff of the scent from her sleeves and her hair. Not knov/mg 
what to do with his hands, he clutched at his cup in such agitation that 
he spilled the wane all over the table, mat and his clothes 

“Have another cup. Old Yang. Excuse me, but I must leave you for 
just a minute.” Han then left for the west wing. 

In the west wing, his wife confronted him and squawked : 

“See what you’re doing with my daughter ! You let her go so cheap !” 

“Shut up! What do you know about it?” 

In the east wing, Han’s daughter was pouring another cup of wine 
for Yang. 

Avoiding her ej^es, lOiobby gazed, fascinated, at her fat, dimpled 
hands. 

“Chairman Yang, do have another cup. This is papa’s mm wine ” 

“So you are here! I’ve been looking high and low for you.” A 
face suddenly appeared outside the window. It was Young Chang, who 
belonged to Knobby Yang’s discussion group. The sight of his leader 
clinking cups with Aicheng infuriated him, and he bellowed: “You’re 
having a good time, drinking here ! Go on, go on ! I’ll go and tell them.” 
He was off. 

Knobby Yang put down his cup, leapt off the hang, rushed out, and 
overtook Young Chang. Angry and anxious, he wanted to give this colt 
a good thrashing. 

"Who told you I was here?” he thundered. 

“They’ve all aiTived for the meeting and been waiting for you a long 
time. The flapjack man told me you’d gone to Long-neck’s place, and 
from there I came here. You go off on a spree, and have the cheek to 
shout at me! I’m going to tell them I found you drinking and carrsdng 
on with Han’s daughter.” 

Knobby Yang decided to soft-soap him 

“Don’t tell them, there’s a good lad I’ll make my own confession 
I’ll correct my mistake.” 

Since he admitted his mistake, and as he was an officer of the 
Peasants’ Union, Young Chang promised to keep the matter a secret. 
Knobby Yang dismissed the meeting on the pretext that he had a headache. 
Then he went straight to see Team Leader Hsiao and told him that Young 
Chang had worked for the Japanese during the puppet Manchukuo regime 
and was a traitor. “How can a collaborator be accepted as a member 
of the Peasants’ Union?” he asked 

“I’ll look into the matter,” said Team Leader Hsiao. 

The next day Knobby Yang came again and said: 
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"On August the fifteenth, 1945, when the Japanese Army surrender- 
ed, Young Chang stole some of the Japanese mihtaiy supplies He piclced 
up a rifle, and stowed it away.” 

It was impossible to tell whether this iias tiue or not, so they decided 
to suspend Chang’s membership for the time being 

Two days later. Landlord Han mvited Knobby Yang a second time. 
The landlord drank and chatted with him till midnight. Soon the wine 
went to Yang's head, and he started looking at the curtained door. Han 
knew what he wanted, but kept silent. 

“Have they all gone to bed. Landlord Han?” Knobby asked 

“Who?” 

"Mrs. Han.” 

One was a hsTiocrite, and the other was a liar. But each understood 
the other, and kept a straight face. 

“Oh yes, she isn’t feeling well, she may have gone to sleep too.” 
Theie was something insinuating about the landlord’s answer. 

Knobby Yang rose to go. 

“l^Tiafs the hurry? Don’t go 3 'et. I’ve something to ask j'ou. Chair- 
man.” Han went into the inner loom and, coming back immediatelj'’, said : 

“Last time you were here, my daughter saw there were holes in your 
jacket and trousers. So today she would like to take your measurements 
to make you a new suit She said: ‘All this talk about getting the poor 
to stand up — ^why, they’re more ragged than ever. It’s a shame I’ She 
said too: ‘Chao and Kuo and the rest of them are a good-for-nothing 
lot It’s ridiculous to mention them and Chairman Yang in the same 
breath. You might as well mix a pearl with peas and sell them at the 
same price! To think he should rank lower than them! If it were up 
to me. . . .’ I told her not to be childish.” 

Knobby Yang remained speechless. 

“Shall we go into the inner room?" Han invited. 

The host diew aside the cuitain, and the guest stepped into the inner 
room. By the light of the bright ceiling lamp, he saw at once — ^not the 
table set with food and wine, not the luxurious furniture, not the 
calligraphy and painting hmig on the smartly papered wall, not the red 
silk cui tains, not the seieen on the Kang, not the miiioi above the door— 
he saw only the girl standing by the Kang. She stood theie in the light 
clad in black silk trousers, a white silk jacket, transparent as a cicada’s 
wing, and a pink vest over her bulging breasts. Hei hair was loose over 
her shoulders as if she had just got up from sleep She set Knobby’s 
heart flutteimg. He felt quite carried awaj^. 

Han asked Knobby to sit on the Kang, then excused himself and left 
the room. 

^ They drank three cups in succession. Han’s daughter got drunk 
easil\\ Her cheeks flushed pink as peach blossoms She undid xhe top 
buttons of her jacket to show her pink vest, and mewed: 

"Oh* I feel so hot’” 



She reached toward the window sill for a fragrant sandalwood fan, 
and handed it to Knobby Yang Then she snuggled up close to him and 
begged : 

“Fan me, won’t you?” 

Knobby Yang was beside himself. He grabbed the fan and started 
waving it so vigorously that he broke it. This sent Aicheng into fits of 
laughter. She collapsed over the table, holding her sides, and shrieked: 

Aiya! I shall die of laughing!” She threw back her head and roared 
with laughter. A folk song goes: “Laughter makes for love!” And 
this whore knew this quite well. With her laughing, her dimpled hands 
and the tricks she had learned to use on the Japanese, Tamori Taro, she 
was now angling for Knobby Yang. He suddenly dropped the fan, and 
made an abrupt lunge at her. She dodged him skilfully, stopped laugh- 
ing, and asked icily: 

“What are you doing? Are you mad? What’s the idea?” 

This only excited him the more, and he seized her by the arms. She 
let out a piercing shriek. 

“Help! Ma, come quick! Murder!” 

She cried her loudest and sobbed. The next instant, bang! the door 
w'as flung open, and in rushed Han’s wife and concubine. 

The wife yelped: 

“"What’s the matter?” 

The concubine shrieked : 

“What’s happened?” 

Knobby Yang let go of the girl so quickly, she fell back, knocking 
over the table, sweeping oif all the bowls and dishes, food and soup, wine 
and wineglasses, bean sauce and bean condiment, jam and pickles, shallot 
and ginger, noodles and dumplings, sour cabbage and sweet cabbage. 
These things spilled all over the kang and the floor, and soiled the clothes 
of the couple on the kang. The smell was something extraordinary. 
Even Han’s wife and concubine came in for a share 

A crowd of people started gathering in and outside the room — ^men, 
women and children who lived in Han’s compound — ^making the confusion 
worse confounded. Aicheng clambered off the kang, threw herself into 
her mother’s arms, and began sobbing and whining, but without tears, 
drumming her bare feet on the floor. She had had no time to put on her 
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“Ma!” she screamed, then sobbed again. Knobby Yang also got 
down, looking dazed, and started making for the door, but it was blocked 
by the crowd. 

“"Where are you off to?” Han’s wife passed her daughter to the 
concubine, and threw herself upon Knobby Yang. She scratched his face, 
tore his hair, and yanked his clothes, at the same time cursing: 

“You’ve ruined my daughter! You broke into her room in the dead 
of night and raped her ! You’re a big man stuffed wdth the guts of a dog. 
She’s only a child of nineteen, j'ust blossoming. How can she ever get 
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married after wtat jWve done to her*?” The mother made her daughter 
five years younger than she was. “You deserve to be shot!” she added 

“Aiyal Mai” Aicheng continued shrilling in support of her mother 
who was ramming, sciatching, cursing away. 

You deserve to be hacked to pieces'” put in the concubme. 

Just then the crowd squeezed sidewaj’^s to make room for Han him- 
self to sally in, followed by his henchman Li His daughter rushed into 
his arms and cried : “Pa!” 

“You deserve to be shot!” shouted Han's wife again, stabbing at 
Knobby Yang’s left cheek with her right fingers. 

“You deserve to be hacked to pieces!” screamed the concubine again, 
stabbing at Knobby Yang’s light cheek mth her left fingers. 

“Aiya! Pa! How can I face people again!” sobbed Aicheng, but 
without shedding teais. 

“What!” exclaimed Han, and stopped short, as if struck dumb. Then 
the four of them raised their voices in concert. Finally the landlord said 
with slow deliberation: 

“I treated you as if you were a man. You ate my dinner, you beast, 
and raped my daughter. Do you lealize what a ciime you’ve committed ?” 
He paused and glaied at Knobby Yang, then shouted: 

“Where’s Li?” 

“Here!” his henchman answered, and stepped out from behind him. 

“Tie him up and send him over to the work team. If they lefuse 
to take the case, send him to the village ofiice, and if they lefuse, send 
him to the county couit. He’s gone too fai. This is an outrage!” 
Having said this, Han sailed into the outer room. Bodyguaid Li and the 
cook tied Knobby up with a hemp nipe and pushed him into the outer 
room. The landlord was sitting in state on the edge of the ka7ig, where 
he had tnuce entertained Ifnobby with wine. Now he was sitting in 
judgment there. Knobby stood before him to receive his sentence. 

“Now tell me yourself what punishment you deserve for raping my 
daughter?” Han asked, brandishing the big stick he had used so often 
under the “Manchukuo” regime. 

Knobby Yang did not know what to say. 

“Open your damned mouth'” shouted Bodyguard Li from behind. 

“I’m sorrj' I had a bit too much to drink—” started Knobby, when 
Han interrupted him to say to the lookers-on: 

You people all go to bed ” He turned to his wife and concubine : 

You go too. And to his daughter : "Child, go back to your room and 
rest. Its very late Don’t grieve any more. I’ll get even with him for 
you. Go along now, there’s a good girl.” 

When everybody had gone, he ordered his bodyguard: 

Fetch me pen and paper, to put down his confession ” The hench- 
man biought him^ pen, paper, ink-stick, and ink-slab He ground the 
ink-stick on the ink-slab, and his master uTote on the paper Then 
Han said: 



"Here is his confession in black and white. Read it out to him." 

I, Yang lu-yuan, biokc into the Han house at midnight, came upon Han’s 
daughter, and tried to lape her. When she refused, I threw her down on the 
kang and kissed hei. This is a true statement of the fact ” 

Knobby Yang protested: 

“But I didn’t kiss her.” 

“Dare you deny it?” Han boomed, brandishing his big stick, and 
Knobby was frightened into submission. 

“Now tell me how you would like the matter settled— the rough way 
or the smooth way?” 

“Please explain the two ways.” 

“Just put your mark on this confession, that’s the smooth way.” 
Knobby Yang made haste to choose the smooth way by dipping his finger 
in the ink and stamping his finger-print on the paper. Folding the paper 
and shoving it into his pocket, Han ordered Li: 

“Untie him, and then go back to your quarters.” 

The henchman and the cook left. All was quiet again in the Han 
mansion except for some people snoring, the horses chewing mash, and 
the geese cackling at intervals. 

Smoking a cigarette, Han said slowly: 

“You and I are in the same boat now.” He paused, cast a sidelong 
glance at Yang, and asked: “Have you got wind of anything?” 

“No, nothing,” said Knobby. 

“The Eighth Route Army in Harbin is going east, one trainload after 
another. To the trontieis! Didn’t I tell you, 'They won’t stay long.’ 
Now my words have come tiue. Listen — ^the Kuomintang army will stage 
a comeback after the Moon Festival, if not before.” 

“The Kuomintang army can’t get up here,” said Knobby. 

“Who says so ? Don’t listen to them. My son has written me,” lied 
Han, knowing in his heart that Chiang Kai-shek had been beaten. 
“What does your son say in his letter?” 

“He says,” threatened the landlord, “ ‘Let them take our house and 
land, and we shall take their heads.’” Seeing Yang quail, he added: 
“Don’t you worry. We’ve known each other all these years, and I’ll 
protect you. From now on, don’t get mixed up with the political work- 
ers don’t let yourself be taken in by them. That fellow Hsiao is like a 

-with a hedgehog in his hands — ^he can neither hold it nor shake it 
off. He wants to fight me. See if he can ! Three times already, and I’m 
safe and sound. Another three times, and I shall still be better off than 
you. If you don’t believe me, just wait and see.” The cock was crowing. 
TT^ti vpaxed more intimate and confidential. “You help me now, and 
I’ll help you later. There have been a lot of meetings recently. What 
are they up to? If you’ll find out and report to me, I’ll help you out of 
any difficulties you have. Soon Aicheng’s going to make you a new suit. 
Do you like dark material? I’ve a good dark material ready. And my 
daughter can’t stay with her parents forever; sometime she’ll have to 
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nigr r3^ She may not be able to make up her mind right now about j^ou, 
but we’ll talk to her, and I’m sure she’ll come round ” 

“Liandlord Han, you’re too good to met” Knobby answered, thinking 
of Aicheng's plump hands ‘Til do anything you ask.” 

“Good” said Han "You go home now. It’s nearly dawn. If you 
have news, get in touch with my nephew, and he’ll relay it to me.” 


XVI 

By threats, enticement and coercion. Landlord Han had secured the 
rag and bones dealer as his agent. He planned to use Knobby Yang to 
get information about the Peasants’ Union and the work team. But he 
was to be sadly disappointed The Peasants’ Union soon found out about 
Knobby’s visite to the landlord, how he had drunk with Han’s daughter 
and got into a fight, and how Han had flattered him A meeting was 
called at which Knobby Yang was relieved of his duties on the land dis- 
tribution committee and eicpelled from the union. At the same time it 
was established that Young Chang had no gun — ^that had all been a lie — 
so he was restored to membership in the union, and put in charge of the 
discussion group Knobby Yang had formerly led. 

The political workers approved of Chang’s appointment, but sug- 
gested that he should be criticized for his failure to report to the Peasants’ 
Union after he had seen Knobby Yang carousing with Han the first time. 

Knobby Yang had become the talk of the village. Chao observed: 
“He eats our food and crawls over to the enemy. He’s luckj' to have 
got off so lightly.” "It makes me sick just to see him,” said Kuo. “He’s 
a spineless worm,” was Big Li’s comment. And Pai said: “He used 
to go in for rags and bones, now he goes in for whores ” All laughed. 

When Carter Sun met Knobby Yang on the road he hailed him with 
a broad grin: “Hi, Chairman Yang, where are you going?” And as 
Knobby turned his back on him, the old carter jeered in an undertone: 
“Look at that so-called chairman — ^Landlord Han’s running dog’” 

Even Middle Peasant Liu, who had formerly wanted to keep in with 
both sides, wise-cracked: “He’s swilling from Tamori Taro’s slop-basin. 
\iTiat an appetite!” 

Knobby Yang found it too hot for him in Yuanmao, so he sneaked 
to a neighbouring village to sell cats’ pelts. People soon forgot him, 
as if he had died. 

Landlord Han was at his wit’s end. Long-neck Han and Li Chen- 
chiang had lost much of their usefulness, and now Knobby Yang had gone 
too ^ Discussion groups spread, but he had no idea what they were dis- 
cussing. Were they still out to get him? He was completely in the dark. 
He slept little at night, often getting up to gaze through the window 
at the emptj* courtyard, silent except for horses chewing their mash 


III 



^‘The Kuomintang army will never get here/’ he thought. After 
turning things over in his mind for a long time, he finally decided to 
cache the remainder of his valuables. At night, by the piles of firewood 
under his courtj'ard wall, picks could be heard striking against stone. 

Han’s heavily loaded horses, their hooves wrapped in cotton pads, 
were driven out of the village by Bodyguard Li and others. But this 
too came to the ears of the Peasants’ Union shortly afterwards, and Pai 
posted two men, armed with the new spears, to keep close watch outside 
the Han mansion day and night. The landlord could no longer move his 
horses and portable property away. 

How did the Peasants’ Union know what was going on in his house? 
That was something he could not understand. In fact, it was because 
the Peasants’ Union had won the confidence of the masses, and he and 
his running dogs were being watched by the peasants. 

Han’s swineherd, Wu, was thirteen years old. It was he whom Kuo 
and Big Li had heard Han and his nephew discussing not long before 
this. One day this little swineherd was driving a drove of pigs home- 
ward, swinging a switch twice his own length, when Kuo came down the 
road. They started talking and Kuo asked him to join his discussion 
group. 

That very night, after the Han house had gone to bed. Swineherd 
Wu slid quietly off the Icang, tiptoed across the courtyard, opened the 
wicket-gate, and was off to the meeting. There he poured out his bitter- 
ness. After the death of his father. Landlord Han had seized his mother. 
But in less than a year he had tired of her and sold her to a brothel in 
Shuangcheng. The little boy had tended the landlord’s pigs for four 
years, forbidden to leave. The previous year he had wanted to leave, 
but Han had told him: “You can’t go till you’ve repaid me the money 
I spent on your father’s coffin. A father’s debt must be paid by his son. 
Tend my pigs for five more years, and then I’ll see about it.’’ 

When he finished. Swineherd Wu was on the verge of tears. He » 
tugged at Kuo’s arm and said; 

“Big Brother Kuo, save me ” 

“Don’t worry. From now on we won't let you suffer again,’’ Kuo 
promised. 

Thenceforth Swineherd Wu slipped out every night and reported to 
the discussion group all that was going on in the landlord’s house. This 
was how the Peasants’ Union had come to know of Knobby Yang’s visits 
to Han and the transfer of the latter’s goods and chattels. After joining 
this group, Wu’s thin face was often lit up by a smile 

In all his four years in Han’s house, the little swineherd had not 
known a happy moment. Thirteen years old, he looked only ten; because 
of his hard life he was nothing but skin and bones All by himself he 
had to look after over twenty pigs and a number of sucklings. 'When 
he returned in the evening he ate cold left-overs, and this went on day 
after day, year after year. He slept with the other hired hands in a 
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shed ■where hay was stored, adjoining the pigsty. The place stank, and 
the stench attracted mosquitoes— he was often kept awake aU night by 
their bites. In ndnter he had no bedding and woke up seveial times 
during the night shivering. The Han family never spoke to him except 
to curse him, and the bodyguard often beat him. Now as he told his 
story, he sobbed, and many women and children w'ere moved to tears 

The gmgU group meetings had been going on for about a fortnight, 
and Han was worrying about the situation. One night, unable to sleep, 
he was pacing the courtyard, when he heard dogs barking in the distance, 
and the sound of many footsteps His dogs joined the choius, as the 
footsteps drew nearer. Han quickly withdrew under the eaves of the 
west wing and watched the gateway. He saw the wicket-door open and 
a figure flit in. By the light of the stars he could see it was Su meherd 
Wu. Now he lunged forward and caught the boy by the arm, shouting 
at the top of his voice: 

“Li, come quick! Thief! Thief!” 

The henchman rushed out, stick in hand. 

They dragged the boy into the east ■nung. Han plumped down on 
the edge of the kang and asked, panting: 

"Where have you been?” 

“None of your business,” shouted the boy, surprised at his own 
courage. 

“Hum! So youTe putting on airs too!” said Li, outraged to find 
that the little swineherd who usually cowered before his stick now dared 
to wag his tongue and defy even the master. Li lifted the stick and 
boomed . “U it’s not the master’s business, it’s the business of this stick !” 
The stick came do-wn with a thump on the back of the lecoiling boy. 

“Stop!” Han ordered, trying to suppress his anger. “Let him say 
vhat happened at the discussion group. If he does, ue’ll spare him.” 

“I won’t tell you anything, not even if you kill me.” The little swine- 
herd tossed up his head defiantly. 

Han's face reddened and his neck swelled : 

“So you want to stand up, do you? I’ll teach you to stand up ! Yank 
off his clothes, Li, w’hile I fetch the whip.” 

Pinned to the ground, the boy screamed : “Help ! Landlord Han is 
killing me!” 

Li hastily gagged him by ramming a rag into his mouth It was 
nearly dawn, and everything was still. S'wineherd Wu’s cry for help had 
reached the two militiamen patrolling the road hard bj* the Han mansion. 
Now one of them was running toward the Han mansion uhile the other 
sprinted do'wn the road, bloving his whistle and crying: “Han’s killing 
someone!” 

The little swineherd was lying on the ground, his clothes ripped off. 
Han planted a foot on his back, thinking: “I may as well be hanged for 
a sheep as for a lamb.” Lifting the ■nhip, he declared: 

“I’m going to beat you to death!” 


Whack! Whack! Whack! The hqr^Awhip, rpse an/i fdl. and bloody 
linqq appeared one after another on the boy’s bare' back and buttocks. 
The bodygruard added his stick to his master’s whip, beating the lad on 
his head and body. The blood spattered Han’s white silk trousers. Soon 
Swineherd Wu ceased to move. He had fainted. Grinding his teeth 
the landlord shouted; * 

“Go quick and dig a hole in the stable. He wanted to stand up— 
he’ll never stand up again!’’ 

As Li was running across the courtyard, he heard someone hammer- 
ing on the gate. Presently more and more people could be heard outside. 
The dogs barked — ^people had climbed the east wall. 

“Run, Landlord Han!’’ cried Li. He himself darted to the backyard, 
changed his mind, ran back to drag a ladder to the backyard, and leaned 
it against the wall. When he got to the top of the wall, he half jumped 
half fell into the ditch on the other side. Then getting quickly to his 
feet, he ran through an elm grove into a vegetable garden, trampling 
upon gourd and bean vines, and through it into a willow grove, until he 
reached Long-neck Han’s house. 

The whole village was agog. The sun was reddening the clouds above 
the horizon, and the cocks were crowing. Villagers ran toward the Han 
mansion by different routes — across the highway, over the fields, through 
vegetable gardens, from behind woodstacks, around wheat ricks. Some 
brought with them hoes, axes, pokers. Some had picked up elm shoots 
and willow switches from the woodstacks on the way. Men, women, old 
women and children were converging on the road leading to the Han 
mansion. They formed a human torrent; the sun behind them lighting 
up their shining, shaved heads and tattered grey felt hats, as they surged 
forward like a tidal wave. 

Running at the head were Chao and Pai, followed by the newly- 
formed militia armed with newly-forged spears. They reached the great 
gateway and pounded on the huge black door, but it remained shut. Then 
they dashed to the wall on the east side. They looked up — ^the wall was 
over twenty feet high, they could not climb it. Chao handed his rifle 
to Pai, and ran with a militiaman to a nearby house for a ladder. 

Soon they had hauled a big pine log over and leaned it against the 
wall. Chao dimbed up to the top, and leaped down into the backyard. 
Four great dogs rushed at him, baying. Back against the wall, he 
stooped to pick up a stone and hit the first one on the head. It yelped 
in pain and turned tail, holding the other three off effectively. In his 
jump Chao had twisted his leg, but now he hobbled quickly to the gate 
and unbolted it. People outside, including Team Leader Hsiao, Little 
Wang, Liu Sheng, and the armed guards, burst into the mansion. 

Chao took back his rifle from Pai, mounted the bayonet and rushed 
into the courtyard, followed by Pai, Kuo and the militiamen. Bayonets 
and spearheads with red tassels were glittering in the morning sun. 
While Pai and the militiamen threw a cordon around the north wing. 
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Chao and Kuo rushed into the east mug, urhere they 
a figure lying on the floor beside the Jiang. It "was Swineherd \\ u 
Chao bent down and stretched out a hand, he was taken aback at the 
touch of the warm blood. The boy was lying in a pool of blood. He felt 
his heart still beating, and said, "He's still alive. Come on, let’s lift him 


onto the Jcang.” . , j mi. 

In lifting the boy, Chao and Kuo got blood all over their hands. The 

people who had followed them in stood aghast Then, from among the 
crowd. Team Leader Hsiao shouted : 

"Catch the murderer! Quick! Don’t let him escape!” 

This roused Chao and Kuo, who immediately squeezed through the 
cluster of people and led a few militiamen into the inner room, where 
they found the women and children sitting on the l.ang and the men 
standing before the mirrored wardrobe. They looked at the peasants 
with hatred in their eyes. 

"\iTiere’s Landlord Han?” Chao demanded. 

“He’s out,” answered Han’s wife briefly. 

"Have you brought ropes with you?” Chao asked a militiaman. 


"No.” 


"Go and get some, and tie them all up, quick!” 

Chao and Kuo searched the room, flinging open trunks and cabinets 
and looking into all the corners where a man might be hidden. The 
trunks were stuffed with clothes and bolts of cloth, but they had no q>'es 
for these in their impatience to find Han. However, though they searched 
high and low, they could find no trace of him. 

"You stay here,” Chao told Kuo, "and make them say where he’s 
gone to. Beat them if they won’t talk. I’ll take the responsibihtj’. I’m 
going now to search the west wing.” 

The militiaman brought in ropes, and Kuo proceeded to tie up Han’s 
wife. "Brother Kuo,” she w’himpered, "be merciful !” 

"None of your hypocrisy,” he answered. 

He got a militiaman to help him tie up Han’s wufe, then approached 
the concubine. She suddenly hurled herself to the ground and w'ent into 
a swoon, whereupon all the other family members ciied out: “Aiyal 
She’s dying!” Aicheng began whining without tears. Stupefied, Kuo 
and the militiamen stopped short. At this moment Carter Sun came in 
and, sizing up the situation, shouted: 

"Get up, you! Don’t try any tricks, or I’ll beat you! If I beat you 
to death, that’ll be one bad egg the less. Get back, you people, I need 
room to swing my stick.” 

Before the old carter had raised his elm sapling, the concubine opened 
her ejes and got hastily to her feet. She kneeled and begged him: 

"Don’t hit me! I’m up!” 

“Why did you play that trick? Tell me!” he shouted. 

^ She s ill That wasn’t any trick,” the wife answ ered for her. 

Reallj shes ill — ^a woman’s illness,’’ Aicheng confirmed. 



“ril kill you !** Carter Sun shouted, this time really lifting the elm 
stick. 

“Aiya! Don’t hit me, I’ll tell you— I’ll tell you. Uncle,” cried the 
concubine, covering her face with both her hands. 

“Don’t uncle me — it’ll be ill luck to be uncled by you. Hurry up 
and tell me.” He threw away the stick. 

“I took a drug, an overdose.” 

“I knew it! I’m fifty this year and I’ve travelled up and down these 
parts. Think I don’t know all your tricks?” the carter declared, 
chuckling. 

“"Where’s Landlord Han?” asked Kuo. “Tell us quick.” 

“I really don’t know!” The concubine tried hard to sound pathetic. 

More and more people came into the outer room. Team Leader 
Hsiao had sent Little Wang for medical aid, and 'he was not back yet. 
The little swineherd was lying on his face, with red and purple welts 
across his back, his limbs and head gashed and bleeding as if somebody 
had slashed him with a knife. Blood was still fiowing from his wounds. 
Old Tien came forward, and when he saw the boy he shed tears, recalling 
the tragedy of his own daughter, an earlier victim of Han’s. He felt as 
if this was his own child before him, and took off his tattered jacket to 
spread over the mangled boy, when Team Leader Hsiao stopped him, 
saying; 

“No hurry. Old Tien. Let people see.” 

Little Wang brought in some ointment and bandages, and carefully 
administered first aid. Chao squeezed into the room and reported to 
Team Leader Hsiao, gasping: “Han has escaped!” 

“He has?” The team leader started at this report but, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, answered calmly; 

“He can’t have gone far. Go quickly and search in all directions.” 
He stepped out into the courtyard and divided the guards, the militiamen, 
and the activists into five search parties. They immediately looked in 
the servants’ quarters, mill, beancurd room, lumber room, stable, pigsty, 
and woodpile, in every nook and corner. There was no trace of Han 
except for a ladder leaning against the west wall. He must have climbed 
over the wall, and escaped! Team Leader Hsiao hurried aroimd to the 
outside and found on the ground near the ditch below the wall two differ- 
ent sets of footprints embedded in the soft mud — one the imprint of a 
rubber sole and the other of a cloth sole. He followed the footprints to 
the east end of the ditch, where the rubber sole branched northward and 
the cloth sole southward. He paused there and thought a while, then 
walked on northward with Chao and Wan. 

“Run and fetch three horses from the courtyard,” he told Wan, then 
asked Chao: “Can you ride bareback?” 

“Sure.” 

“Good. Then there’s no need to saddle the horses. Be quick. Old 
Wan,” Pai had caught up with them, and Hsiao said to him : 
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'Tai you give chase southward — ^Kuo eastward — Big li westward. 
Take several guards along, each of you. And go on horseback. You 
must find hiTn. Tell them these are my orders.” He pulled out a pocket- 
book, tore off a page, and scribbled in pencil: “Squad Leader Chang, 
order armed guards to go with Kuo, Pai and Big Li out of the east, south, 
and west gates in pursuit of Han. You take two guards and help Young 
Chang and the militianien keep watch in the village and look out for 
the criminal. Hsiao.” 

Hsiao then turned to Chao, and said with a grin: 

“Here’s your chance to show your marksmanship. Old Chao. Have 
you fired a rifle before?” 

“Sure, I’m not too bad a shot,” said Chao. 

“Good. If he attempts to run, shoot him.” Team Leader Hsiao 
turned around and saw Wan approaching on horseback, leading tu’o other 
horses. He called to him: 

“Old Wan, get a move onl Gallop I” 

Wan dug his heels into the horse’s sides and galloped like the -wind. 
The roadside geese fled in fright, cackling, flapping their great snow- 
white wmgs. The pigs and sheep rammed their heads into the cracks 
in the fences of vegetable gardens. The horses’ hooves seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground as they flew forward. But still Team Leader 
Hsiao was shouting: “Faster! Faster*” 

In another instant. Wan caught up with Team Leader Hsiao and 
Chao who immediately vaulted upon the horses. Together they galloped 
on. Without turning, Hsiao called out: “Take out your gun. Old Wan. 
Watch the footprints, follow in their track.” 

They rode out through the north gate and reached the river. All 
the way the footprints were visible in the /-mud and in the ruts. But 
when they crossed the bridge the tracks turned aside and vanished ! 

“No more footprints'” Team Leader Hsiao ejaculated. 

“The wind’s high along the river. It’s dried the road, so footprints 
can’t be seen,” said Chao, scanning the path beside the river. 

Team Leader Hsiao looked over the river and the two banlm under 
the sultry sun. Some of the willow leaves were fading; the reeds on 
the river banks were half green, half yellow; the red tassels of the Indian 
corn were beginning to withei ; the kaoliang was a deep red. It \\as high 
autumn weather. “He may be hiding in the fields,” thought Hsiao 
“We must be careful.” 

“Look out, you fellows. Watch the fields.” 

They came to a point where two paths forked out. One w ent tov ard 
Yenshao, a town in the north, where another work team had been sent. 
The other path ran along the river bank toward the west. Which way 
had Han gone? There were no more footprints The pursuers did not 
know which way to go. Team Leader Hsiao pulled up his horse to con- 
sider the matter. “He can’t have chosen a place wheie there’s another 
work team,” he thought. He spuired forward ag.iin along the ri\er 


bank. The clear water of the river reflected upside-do-wn the shadows 
of the men and galloping horses. On the bank in front of them they 
saw a man standing on a springboard, smoking a pipe, adjusting a net 
suspended from a trestle. At the approach of the horsemen, the fisher- 
man turned around and greeted them with a smile: 

"Where are you off to. Chairman Chao ?" 

Seeing it was Old Chu, a member of the Peasants’ Union, Chao 
dismounted at once and asked: 

“Old Chu, did you see Landlord Han passing by here a while ago?” 

"No, I didn’t,” he answered, beckoning Chao to come nearer. “Come 
and have a look at the big dog-fish I’ve caught today !” 

Chao handed Wan the reins and stepped onto the springboard. Old 
Chu whispered to him: “Look in the fish shed over there, under the 
straw.” 

Chao jumped off the springboard, levelled his gun, and sprinted 
tow^ard the small shed not far from the bank. He burst in and parted 
the straw on the ground with the muzzle of the gun. A big head with a 
receding hair line showed through the damp, yellow straw'. This head 
tried to wriggle back into hiding again. Here at last was the enemy 
of the people of Yuanmao who had so nearly escaped. ‘Burning with 
anger, Chao rammed the rifle-butt down on Han’s arm, cursing: 

“Bastard! Where do you thinlc you can fly to? To the sky?"’ 

Team Leader Hsiao and Wan entered the shed, ducking their heads 
at the entrance. 

They found a rope in one comer, bound the landlord hand and foot, 
loaded him onto Wan’s black horse, tied him to it astride, and then headed 
back slowly for the village. 

“I’m coming too,” said^Old Chu. He drew in his net, collected his 
fish, and poured them into tw'o baskets suspended on the tw'o ends of a 
bamboo, which he flung across his shoulder. Then he hurried after the 
others. 

“Isn’t this a big fish!” Old Chu said -with a grin. “But it has to 
be very carefully handled — ^it bites terribly.” He pulled out of his pocket 
a silver dollar and added: “Look! What’s this?” He showed the coin 
to Team Leader Hsiao and Chao and explained: “Landlord Han came 
running up, all in a sw'eat, and asked to hide in the shed. He gave me 
this silver dollar, and told me not to let on.” 

“Why, then, did you tell us?” Team Leader Hsiao asked, smiling. 

“I’m a member of the Peasants’ Union — ^how could I hide a landlord 
and local despot? Serves him right for coming this way!” 

“He couldn’t have got away, whatever way he’d run,” Chao observed. 

At this moment a crowd of people came marching doivn the road, 
the red tassels on their spears waving, and wdth Little Wang and Liu 
Sheng at their head. They had been afraid that Team Leader Hsiao 
might run into bandits, so the villagers had volunteered to come in 
support. 
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When they saw the landlord had been caught, they clustered around 
tn-m, raising their stichs and spears But Chao stopped them, saying: 

‘Wait We’ll take him back and give him a public trial. We’ll 

let all the villagers take their revenge.” 

But the angry peasants were not to be stopped. They blocked the 
road, so the horses could not proceed. 

Chao, Team Leader Hsiao, little Wang, and liu Sheng laid their 
heads together and decided that Han must be taken back to the villa^ 
for trial. Chao vaulted onto a horse and dedared at the top of his 
voice: 

“Clear the way, please. We must take him back and hold a mass 
meeting. Not everybody’s here. Landlord Han’s the enemy of all the 
people of Yuanmao. All the people of Yuanmao want to get even with 
him. We want to avenge ourselves, so do they. Let’s go back and hold 
a big meeting.” 

“IVhat if he escapes again?” a voice asked. 

“Just let him try!” said Chao. 

At that the crowd fdl back. As the mare carrying Han passed 
through, people struck out angrily at him with their sticks. 

The search parties led by Big Li, Kuo and Pai came back to the 
village at sunset in dejection because they had not found Han. But when 
they heard he had been caught, they were overjoyed. They rushed into 
the playground where he was, and showered blows on him. 

"Bastard! Leading us such a dance!” they cursed Han was locked 
up. More than tiventj' villagers volunteered to stand on watch day and 
night around the shack where he was held. 

Team Leader Hsiao’s first words when he got back to the schoolhouse 
were: “How is the little swineherd? ' 

"He has been sent to the county hospital,” Little Wang told him. 

Acting on the suggestion of the Peasants’ Union, Team Leader Hsiao 
had all Han’s family put under house arrest. ’The militia were ordered 
to guard his property and livestock, and the Peasants’ Union sealed up 
the trunks, cases and cabinets These things would be disposed of after 
a mass meeting. 

ileanwhile. Long-neck Han and Bodyguard Li had made good their 
escape. This w’as the only thing that maired the general joy. 


XVII 

The news of Han's recapture stirred the whole village. During the 
last fortnight, in their small group meetings the \illagers had shed their 
former fears and acquired a new political consciousness and courage 
to carry on the struggle. More and more activists were appearing — they 



were like torches kindling fires everywhere. Han’s cruelty to the little 
swineherd was merely another small instalment in a long series of crimes, 
but, now that the masses had been awakened, it was enough to ignite 
a great fire of hatred and revenge. 

The flames were blazing higher and higher, up to the skies, burning 
down the feudalism which had obstructed China’s progress for thousands 
of years, giving birth to a new society. The \vrongs which the peasantry 
had suifered from generation to generation were the fuel for the fire. 

On the evening of Han’s recapture, the political workers and the 
Peasants’ Union called a meeting of activists in Chao’s vegetable garden, 
under the gourd trellis, to prepare for the mass meeting. The little 
white gourd blossoms amid the green leaves were particularly beautiful 
in the setting sun. Team Leader Hsiao prompted the activists to give 
their ovm ideas as to how the struggle should be organized. 

Everybody put in a word and soon a lively discussion was on. Some- 
times several people, or even several groups, tried to make them- 
selves heard at the same time. There was a regular din. 

Chao, who was presiding over the meeting, called out: “Don’t all 
speak at the same time ’ Take your turn.’’ 

“Han must be bound tight,” Pai suggested. “If he’s let loose, the 
villagers may wonder what we’re up to again.” 

“Old Sun, it’s your turn now,” said Chao to the carter. 

“All the bitches in the Han family should be tied up too, and let 
our v/omen tackle them. One meeting for the men, and one for the 
women.” 

“That’s no good,” said Young Chang. “If you divide the masses, 
there will be confusion. Let’s fight Han first. After the big trunk’s 
felled, the twigs and branches are easy to deal v/ith.” 

“You must post plenty of guards. Old Pai,” warned Kuo. “It’s no 
joking matter. We mustn’t allow any disorder. We’ll get everybody 
ill-treated by Han to go up in turn, to state his ease, settle 
accounts and pour out his bitterness. A space must be left in front of 
Han, so'that people can step up and accuse him.” 

“The accusations should be short,” said Big Li. “We don’t want 
people to run on and on. That way there’d be no end. It would take 
weeks to describe everything Han’s done.” 

“You must be more careful too this time. Old Li,” warned Pai. 
“Don’t let Han’s running dogs in again.” 

Old Chu added : “If any running dogs come to the meeting tomor- 
row, truss them up on the spot. If you can’t do it alone, we’ll all lend 
a hand.” 

After a pause, Pai asked; “Can we beat him?” 

“Did he ever beat you?” Chao countered. 

“I’ll say he did!” 

“Well, then, why not pay him back in his ow coin?” Chao grinned. 

Thereupon Pai addressed the whole assembly: 
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"Tomorrow let’s each bring a big stick to the meeting, to accuse 
Big Stick Han. Pay him back in kind ” 

After a word with Team Leader Hsiao, Chao announced: 

“The meeting is adjourned. Tomorrovr we'll hold the trial Have 
your breakfast early, and be at the meeting in good time. 

“\^’hy wait until tomoirow?” asked Young Chang. '“'Why not have 
the mass meeting tonight?” 

"\STien we go back now, we’ll call another meeting of the discussion 
gioups, so that the villagers will be nell prepaied Tomorrow we’ve 
got to get Han down,” Chao answered He turned to Team Leader Hsiao 
and asked: “Have you anj*thing to say to us. Team Leader?” 

“You’ve all made good suggestions,” said Hsiao, “Now we’ll go 
back and think them over again. I wonder if you should elect a presidium 
for tomorrow’? Can’t think of anvthing else.” 

After the meeting, the activists went back and hastily called theii 
small groups together. Some of them broke up when it was dark All 
the peasants prepared sticks Some of the meetings went on till mid- 
night Due to the fact that thev were organized and had a core of 
reliable workers, after discussion and preparation the poor peasants w ere 
no longer afiaid. The biggest change was in Carter Sun, who headed 
one group He no longer said that he did not want to be an activist, 
and had i allied around him not only old caiters like himself but also 
pool youngsters He was as garrulous as ever and made a .speech to his 
small group, using many of the new political terms. 

“We’re all activists,” he said, "and activists are brave fellow.s who 
forge ahead through difficulties and ne\er back out. How could we lead 
the masses otherwise? You tell me, is that right or not?” 

“Right’” his men responded together. 

“Are we or are we not travelling the revolutionaiy road? If wc 
are, and the revolution’s just going to succeed, how can we still be afraid 
of wolves in front and tigers behind? What ideology- is that?” 

Under his influence, all the men in his group picpared to spc,nk 
out in the fourth struggle against Han the next daj. 

The ne.xt morning it wa«; a bright, late autumn day. The skv w.is 
a hmpid blue, the wind had dued the giound, and the wind-blown fields 
presented a motlev of colours The kaoliang was yellow. The icd stalks 
of buckwheat weie topped with little while blossoms as if sprinkled with 
snow or frost A few crimson tassels still hung from odd plant.s of 
Indian coin that had ripened late, but most of the tassels in the oars 
of corn had withered. The thick bean leaves looked like so many \e!!ow 
blotches from the distance Before the windows and under thD’cavc=! 
of the peasants’ huts hung strings of red chillies, clustei - of .Mocs, red 
turnips, and ripe ears of Indian corn The cottage ca^cs were as colour- 
ful as the plain 

The peasants were doubly happv at the pnvspcct of a rood h.'n*-<=t 
and the oicrthrow of I^andlord Han 
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At the crack of dawn, the villagers streamed in groups to the Han 
mansion, swinging sticks in their hands. By the time it was really 
light, the courtyard was filled to overflowing. People sat on the wall, 
on top of the gatehouse, on Indian corn stacks, on window sills and on 
the roofs. 

Women and children were singing a newly composed song, set to a 
folk tune: 

The torongs, the hate of a thousand years, 

Can he avenged, now the Party’s here^ 

Landlord Han! Landlord Hanf 

The Tpeople are out for your blood f 

At first only the women and children sang, then youngsters joined 
in. Soon more voices had swelled the chorus, and even Carter Sun 
was singing. Then the village band struck up! Old Chu was beating 
a big drum and other men w'ere sounding gongs and striking cymbals. 

*‘He’s coming! He’s coming!” When this cry went up, all eyes 
turned to the gateway. People longed to go out and see, but no one 
could move for the crowd. 

Four militiamen had brought Han from the prison to the mass meet- 
ing. The streets on the way were lined with militiamen. There were 
sentries even in the turrets of his mansion. He was overawed by this 
display of the people’s power. Children skipped behind the landlord, 
while a few ran on ahead to the Han mansion to proclaim: 

“Here he comes! Here he comes!” 

With a rifle slung across his shoulder, Pai was patrolling the road. 
He told the men in the turrets to watch the fields around lest Long-neck 
Han and Bodyguard Li bring Han’s younger brother and his bandits 
to his rescue. 

Pai had had so much work and anxiety lately, he had lost a lot of 
weight. He had changed his lazy ways too, and was always on the run. 
On the night before the mass meeting he came home in the small hours. 
When he lay down on the kang, his wife woke up and, rubbing her eyes, 
asked him: 

“Some steamed bread in the pot. Do you want some?” 

“No, I don’t want any.” he answered. "Landlord Han’s going to be 
tried tomorrow. You go too.” He was unable to keep his eyes open. 

“What should a woman go for?” she asked. 

“Don’t you want to avenge Little Button’s death’” he said, then 
began snoring. 

“I daren’t speak at a big meeting. I should dry up after a few 
words.” 

But no answer came from the other side of the kang. Mrs. Pai fell 
to recalling the tragic death of Little Button again. At sunrise she 
wakened Pai, and left for the meeting place after him. She didn’t 
want to miss the excitement. She found many women standing together 
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by the wall. She joined Mrs. Chao and Old Tien’s blind wife, and began 
chatting with them. 

men Landlord Han reached the platform m the middle ot tne 
courtj’ard, shouts went up on all sides. Chao blew his whistle and cried . 

“Order, please! Ko small meetings now! Take your places prop- 
erly. Today is our struggle against that traitor, Landlord Han. ^ Xow’s 
the time for us poor men to speak out and take vengeance. You can 
come up one by one to settle scores.” 

A young man with a spear in one hand and a stout stick in tlie other 
ran up to Han. He glared at the landlord, then turned to face the people. 
It was Young Chang. 

"Landlord Han is my mortal enemj*. In 1941, he refused to pay 
my wages after I’d worked as his farmhand for a year. Instead he had 
me sent for forced labour. When I ran aw ay, he put my mother in prison, 
and there she died Today I want to avenge my mother's death. Can 
I beat him?” 

“Go ahead!” , 

“Beat him to death’” 

From all sides the shouts tliundercd. The peasants raised the sticks 
and spears in their hands, and surged forward. The militiamen held 
their spears horizontally to stop them, but the crowd burst through. Han 
took in the situation, and the moment Chang lifted his stick, he collapsed 
to the ground. Chao saw’ through his trick, and shouted: 

"You fraud! You fell down before the stick had touched jou.” 

A whole forest of sticlis were raised. The situation was getting 
out of hand Some blows fell on the wrong heads and backs. Carter 
Sun's tattered felt hat was knocked off and trampled underfoot. When 
he stretched out his hand for it, he caught a blow on the aim. 

An old woman was hit on the leg, but she said nothing. The villagei >5 
were so filled with hatred for Han they felt no resentment oicr blows 
recened by mistake. Chao boomed: 

“Drag him up. Let someone else accuse him!” 

The big head with bald temples was hoisted up from the ground. A 
middle-aged woman in a patched and repatched blue jacket came up and, 
brandishing a stick oier Han’s head, accused him; 

“You — ^>’ou killed my boy!” 

The stick fell on Han’s shoulder, but when she wanted to .‘strike 
again, she had no strength in her arm. She dropped the stick, throw 
herself upon him and bit his shoulder and arm, not knowing how to 
vent hci hate. When she mentioned her son she started weeping Other 
women, especiallv the older ones, cried in .sympathy, for thej knew her. 
This was W idow* Chang. In 1939, her only son had married A month 
later Landlord Han saw the bride was pretty, and started pajiiig them 
dailv \isn5 The joung husband saw red, and one daj i'e gr. l.bcd a 
kitchen knife to have it out with him But the k'-ndlord too’- to ’n- lice’-, 
declaring: Fine’ Ju«t wait!' That same night, the 'ion wr^ »'cnt 
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off to a labour camp, where he was strangled to death by the Japanese 
military at Han’s request. Han then forced the young widow to live 
with him, and when he tired of her sold her to a brothel. 

In gi-ief and anger Widow Chang shouted; 

“Give back my boy!” 

She rushed forward, and the others surged after her. The women 
wanted their husbands and sons. The men wanted their fathers and 
brothers. Sobs mingled with curses. Little Wang wiped his eyes with 
the back of his hand. From time to time Team Leader Hsiao told Liu 
Sheng; 

“Put it on record — another murder by him.” 

One accusation followed another. Toward evening, the record in 
Liu Sheng’s notebook showed seventeen murders including Kuo’s father 
frozen to death, Chao’s daughter starved to death, Pai’s Little Button 
hurled to death, and Old Tien’s daughter flogged to death. Then there 
W'ere forty-three women who had been raped or carried off only to be 
sold when Han and his son tired of them. AVhen these flgures were 
announced, there was no preventing the people from taking their revenge. 
A forest of sticks waved in the air, and came down on Han. 

“Beat him to death! Beat him to death!” somebody shouted. 

“Don’t let him live another day!” roared another angrj’^ voice. 

“Let him pay with his life!” 

“Tear him to pieces or I won’t be avenged!” cried Old Tien’s wife 
in a quavering voice. 

Mrs. Pai wanted to help the old woman squeeze to the front to beat 
Han, but it was no use. They were knocked down by the crowd. The 
younger woman quickly scrambled to her feet, hoisted up the older one, 
and steered her out of harm’s way. 

The accusations went on. Han — ^traitor, local despot and feudal 
landlord — ^was now known to have killed seventeen persons, while there 
were many others whom he had murdered secretly. He had taken men 
from every poor family for unpaid labour in his house. He charged 
such high rent, all his tenants — except for running dogs like Li Chen- 
chiang — found themselves ruined at the end of the year, and had to give 
him free labour, fodder and seeds, and make over their horses to him 
to make up the rent. He never paid his farmhands. They were lucky 
if they worked for him for a year and got three or four catties of pork 
at New Year. Any he took a dislike to, he got rid of by asking Tamori 
Taro, the Japanese gendarme who lived in his house, to send to labour 
camps. And very few who went ever came back. He had made his 
poor neighbours sink a well, but forbade them to take water from it 
unless they worked for him. He had imprisoned people whose pigs had 
strayed into his vegetable gardens and trampled one blade of grass. His 
land holdings amounted to over ten thousand 'inou, of which he had 
inherited one thousand — all the rest had been acquired by foul means. 
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The villagers were not interested in such accusations, however. 
"We know all that,” they said. “He's never done a good thing in his 
life, but he’s had a hand in everj-thing bad.” Then they shouted: "We 
won't break up, we won't go home, we won’t have supper tonight, unless 
he dies today !” 

Team Leader Hsiao got a telephone message through to the county 
government and asked for instructions Meanwhile, Liu Sheng gave the 
villagers some further information: In 1935 Han had killed nine mem- 
bers of the United Anti-Japanese Army at Hsiaoshantze. After the 
Japanese surrender, he had been made chief of staff of the reactionary 
Kuomintang troops under ftie command of the gangster Pei Lai and 
concurrently Kuomintang secretarj’ general and interim administrative 
head for Yuanmao. He had led bandits against the United Democratic 
Army and killed another patriot. 

“Ten more lives,” said Tien. “That makes tnenty-seven men he 
murdered!” 

“Wipe out the Kuomintang bandits! Doim with Chiang Kai-shek 
and his gang!” Little Wang shouted, raising his right arm, and over 
a thousand voices shouted with him. 

Team Leader Hsiao came back, stood before the platform, and 
announced: 

"The county government agrees with the people of Yuanmao that a 
murderer should forfeit his own life.” 

"Good for the democratic go\crnment!” shouted a porter named Hun. 
"Good for the communist political workers!” Men, women, and children 
shouted and clapped. The noise was like thunder. 

Chao and Pai, carrjing their rifles, pushed Han out towards the 
east gate of the Milage. Kuo and Big Li followed behind wutli over a 
thousand people at their heels Men and women were shouting slogans, 
singing songs, blowing trumpets, boating gongs and diums. Old Mrs 
Tien, who had lost the sight of both eyes, hobbled .along with ]Mrs Pai 
supporting her. 

‘T’ve been hojung and ciaung these three long years for a day like 
this,” sobbed the old woman. “Under Chairman Mao and the Communist 
Paih, mj daughtci has been .a\engod!” 


Chinese Folk Songs 

Ho Chi-fang 


I 

From one of Gorky’s essays we learn that in tsarist Russia the 
activities of folk artists were forbidden. From the early seventeenth 
century onward, the church and nobility of old Russia oppressed wander- 
ing players, and ordered all peasants who dared sing their songs to be 
cruelly flogged. As late as the eighteen-thirties a blacksmith was flogged 
for singing. The former rulers of China followed a similar policy. All 
songs from the yangko (sowing songs) of the north to the drum dances 
of the south were alike forbidden by the old officials, who in some places 
even sent bailiffs to arrest offenders, a practice that was known as 
“arresting drum dancers.” During the Manchu dynasty the district 
officers of the Tunglan district in Kwangsi Province arrested girls who 
were fond of singing, and had their faces varnished by way of punishment. 
But instead of silencing the singing there, this only elicited the following 
song of protest; 

The big stars in the sky rule over the small, 

On earth the provincial governors rule over the military, 

The prefects I'ule over the magistrates. 

But why should they rule over us singers^ 

Gorky does not tell us why the church and nobility of old Russia were 
so hostile to folk artists and their art, only mentioning that these minstrels 
sang of the “Age of Great Rebellion,” and of stories of the leaders of 
peasant revolts, Ivan Borodnikov and Stepan Razin. The charge levelled 
by past rulers of China against folk drama and folk songs was always 
that of “immorality.” 

Feudalism has had an exceptionally long history in China, peasant 
revolts here occurring more frequently and on a larger scale than any- 
where else in the world. However, apart from the famous novel Water 
Margin, very little other folk literature on the peasant revolts exists 
today. On the contrary, many folk plays contain ideas derived from 
the feudal ruling class. For example, among the old yangko plays of 
Tinghsien, we find some, such as Kuo Chu Bunes His Son, which praise 
feudal morality and are based on Tales of the Tioenty-four Cases of 
Filial Piety. However, the rulers of the old society still considered them 
“improper,” and had them banned. This was, in our view, no accident, 
but due mainly to the fact that they could still detect in these plays 
the working class “coarseness” which they detested Yet no matter how 
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strict the rule of feudal thought, the folk artists could never be kept 
completely subservient. Thus in the old yangko plays of Tinghsien \vc 
find on the one hand praise of filial sons and faithful wives compiled 
according to the canons of the feudal ruling class, and on the other hand 
daughters who reproach their fathers; while the question of whether or 
not a good woman may remarry appears debatable. There are characters 
like “good officers” and "squires” ; yet these people are exposed to ridicule 
In fact, in one and the same play we see the first emperor of the Ming 
djTiasty still as a poor man, when a dragon^ appeared above his head 
and women sued for his favour; yet a slave girl dared to speak of his 
"dragon favour” as "donkej* favour” or "ox favour.” At all events, 
although judged by present day criteria verj* few of these imnpko attain 
a high standard as regards content, even such inferior writings evince 
a contempt for the "holy order” and rules of the feudal ruling class 

The complex, contradictorj* nature of folk literature has given rise 
to verv divergent criticisms Some critics, noting the feudal thought 
assimilated, stress its backwardness and conservatism, others, realising 
that basically it represents the ideology* of the working people, pass a 
most favourable judgement Since the old folk literature is a product 
of feudal and semi-feudal societj', it would indeed be strange if no trace 
of the feudal society could be found in it The main thing, however, 
IS to recognise its fundamental nature WTien we speak of folk literature 
we usually mean peasant literature. Folk songs, folk legends and a 
number of folk plays were probably composed orally and passed down 
and piesen'ed orally by the peasants; while other folk pla\s mav 
originally have had models or scripts which, after being handed down 
over a long period of time and performed constantly, mu':! al^o haie 
assumed the character of oral compositions If our concern is not with 
certain aspects, but with folk literature as a whole, we should ob\ ion's! v 
first affirm wherein lies its superioritj* In content and form. 

In our view, folk songs embody more characteristics of the working 
people than folk plavs, and reflect more directly their life and thought, 
hope'! and aspirations A plavwTight has more requirement.^ to fulfil 
than a song-maker, hence it was not always po'!'!iblo to avoid bon owing 
‘!torios and legends from the feudal ruling da'"!, while somctimo=! the 
draft might even be written by a ruling das': mtcllectu.'il. On the other 
hand folk «!ong'!, particularly Ivrics. are the easiest form for labourer*, 
tied to their ta^ks Moroo\er, since these cong*: are often the jiroducl 
of meiflowing emotion, it is natural that manv of them provide a sincere 
and moMug picture of the thoughts of the w'orking people 
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II 


The conflict bet^veen the peasant and the landlord class, which 
constitutes the chief conflict of feudal society and one of the chief conflicts 
of semi-feudal society, is directly reflected in folk songs. Although such 
songs are few, in each locality one can find work describing the life of 
farmhands. Here is an example from Szechuan : 

Noiv sunset tuims the hill tops red, 

Let me sing a I’ustic song to thank my master. 

Every morning two bowls of beancurd dregs, 

Every evening beancurd dregs again; 

I don’t want to work any more for such a master. 

This would appear to be an improvisation by a day-labourer. There is 
a northern song too describing the life of day-labourers and how they 
worked from morning to night, yet only earned a hundred coppers. 
The Hired Hand’s Song from Nanchang, Kiangsi, and The Coivherd’s 
Song from Changting, Fukien, describe the twelve months of the year, 
and depict the life of long-term labourers as even harder. These songs 
give a most penetrating exposure of the landlords’ exploitation. When 
accounts are settled at the end of the year all the workers’ wages are 
deducted. The last line of the former song runs; “Go home empty- 
handed for New Year’’; and the last line of the latter: “Instead he 
owes the master three hundred coins.” The Hired Hand’s Song from 
Taihsing in Kiangsu, after a similar description of the year-long 
exploitation and oppression, does not confine itself to a satirical con- 
clusion, but voices a vehement desire; 

The year-labourer 

Is oppressed the ^uhole year round; 

He can’t complain of his bitter lot, 

But heaven has eyes and won’t let it go unpunished. 

May a fire break out in the master's house at midnight! 

May his silver be burnt to tin. 

His gold to copper! 

May he build a hovel by the burial ground 
And be reduced to my lot! 

In normal times, since it was very difficult for peasants to reahse 
such desires themselves, they inevitably put their hope in “Heaven” 
Folk songs of this type generally employ satirical language because, 
except during periods of peasant revolt, it was extremely difficult for 
the peasants to translate their anger directly into action. This anger 
was naturally transformed into biting satire. The North Shensi Hired 
Labourer's Song ingeniously combines satire with anger. When the 
master breaks a pitcher he says it can still be used, but when the hired 
labourer breaks a pitcher he gets a box on the ear. The master calls 
the labourer and says it is already daylight, although in fact it is still 
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pitch dark. The last verse of this song expresses the bitterness of all 
long-term labourers • 

May my children and grandchildren never 1001 k as hired hands f 
However, another Eii ed Labourer’s Song from North Shensi, talcing 
into account the actual conditions of hired labour in the old society, 
returns the following cruel answer to the wush expressed above : 

You will have to work as a hired hand; 

A man has no backbone when he is poor. 

We must bear in mind that all these folk songs aie products of the 
old society. At the time they were produced, no industrial proletariat 
had yet appeared to lead the agrarian movement Hence, instead of re- 
garding them as disillusioned verses tending to pessimism, we should 
appreciate the peasants’ grasp of the reality of their time, their spirit 
of revolt and potential strength. This w'as like a fire smouldeiing in 
the dark, which one day under changed conditions would flare up and 
rage for ten or twenty years, finally culminating in the people’s 
revolutionary war in which the strength of the peasants played a 
principal part and which liberated all China, expressing the 1 evolutionary 
spirit evident in the new folk songs produced in the peiiod of land leform, 
the War of Resistance to Japan, and the War of Liberation. 

In addition to direct opposition to the exploitation and oppression 
of the landlord class, folk songs often express truths only easily 
apprehended by the labouring people. Tw’o North Shensi yangko, In 
February Spring Conies and Januaiy Gives Place to February, both 
describe peasants toiling in the fields, whose wuves biing food to them 
One of the husbands complains about the food : “It's raw on top, cooked 
at the bottom, and soggy in the middle.” The other husband jeers at his 
wife: “You come without combing your hair or washing your face, 
W'alking just like a man.” To answer such criticism the authors of the 
songs made out a very good case for the wives, arguing that since they 
had to gather firewood, carry water, turn the millstone and look after 
the children when they cried, they had no time to prepare food cai ef ully 
or dress neatly. All of w’hich underlines the fact that in the old societv 
only members of the leisured classes could live comfoitably or dress well 
In North Shensi, Shansi and Hopei a song called Praising ihc Wife was 
current, w’hich also describes a man scolding his wife for being a slattern. 
Her hair is tangled as flax and crawling wnth lice, her clothes aie filthy 
and her trousers in rags However, when finally he repioachos her for 
having big hands and feet, the wife is made to retort forcefullv* 

TF 7 iaf does it matter if I have big hands and fcct^ 

I can collect manure and break clods for you. 

This is a clear indication of the w'orking class criteiion for a wife, totr.lly 
unlike the criterion of the exploiting class which made playthings of 
its womenfolk. Another North Shensi song, Ten Diffnenf Things, 
appears by its contents to have been composed relatiielv late, for in 
it reference is made to telegraph wires, schools, gun's steamers, trains. 
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cars, aeroplanes, bicycles, rickshaws, machines and so forth. This song 
shows the wonder and also the complete lack of comprehension with which 
the peasants regarded these things; however, they recognised one 
fundamental principle of the old society, for the last lines run: 

To make these ten things, they take money from the people. 

Every year they ask for money — ours is a sad lot! 

A comprehensive estimate should be made of the worth of these 
folk songs. Those quoted above all give evidence of a high level of 
thought. By the exploitation of the old society peasants were deprived 
of their right to culture and learning, being closely bound to the land- 
lord’s estate or to their own tiny patch of ground. That they nevertheless 
attained a clear enough understanding of reality to compose these songs 
IS, therefoie, greatly to their credit. 


in 

It has been said, “Songs are women’s literature and women’s 
problem.” Of course such a statement is one-sided and inaccurate. 
However, because in feudal and semi-feudal society the status of toiling 
women was even lower than that of men and they suffered even greater 
hardships, there are a number of songs, many of them very moving, 
describing the suffering of women. These songs occupy an important 
place among folk songs as a whole. 

Feudal society devised a special spiritual bond for women, expressed 
in such phrases as: “The husband rules the wife,” or “The bride must 
obey her husband.” But the labouring women depicted in folk songs 
often refuse to abide by the customary feudal conventions, and do not 
submit meekly to unreasonable marriages to husbands like “the seven- 
year-old boy who becomes a bridegroom at eight” or “the scabby, blear- 
eyed boy who wets the bed.” They resist such marriages. Naturally 
it was difficult for women in the past, as well as for the past composers 
of folk songs, to recognise the truth behind this — ^the truth that the 
feudal marriage system was the inevitable product of the feudal social 
system. This is why songs cursing go-betweens were current everywhere, 
heaping nearly all the hatred of the old mamage system on the go- 
betweens’ heads : 

May the go-between get blisters from walking, 

A sore throat from drinking. 

Go bald from wearing a hat, 
and 

Get skin disease from her clothes^ 
or 

Stew the go-between’s flesh in the pan, 

Bui n the go-between’s bones for fuel. 

Use her skin to make a dtum! 
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Naturally the go-betweens themselves also complained, some of them, 
in fact, standing up for themselves as follows: 

1 airanged the match when yon were yoimg; 

Hoto could I tell iohether you would get on together later? 
There are also folk songs which do not stop at cursing the go-betweens, 
but openly reproach the parents : "Just blame the old folks for making 
a mistake” Another spiritual bond of feudal societj' — ^"The father’s 
word 15 law,” "Obey your father,” or “Parents can do no -wrong” — ^was 
thus disregarded too. 

Among works attacking the old marriage system, some verses made 
by a North Shensi womau show a very rebellious spirit This v Oman’s 
history is a most moving one She was the daughter of a poor peasant. 
Her mother married three times, her second step-father being a labouier 
in a charcoal kiln When she was only three years old her father staked 
her in gambling and lost, and when she w'as thirteen the winner claimed 
hei in marnage. By the time she was sixteen she would make veises 
to sing to herself as she cooked or spun, or make songs with other village 
women to sing together This is ho-u' she expiessed her strong desiie 
for free marriage: 

The pear has lohite blossom, 

Till I die I’ll insist on divorce! 

The flax blossoms and npens. 

Overthrow the old order to look for a good man ' 

May my niothei -in-laio die first, then my husband, 

Carrying shoes under my amns I’ll look for a new man 
She not only cursed her “good-foi -nothing” husband and hoped he w ould 
die soon, but considered what she would do after his death : 

Dying at dusk he’ll be buried by night, 

I shall have wedding shoes made by dawn' 

With mutton in one pan, noodles in anothei. 

I’ll celebiate my husband's death! 

This shows great courage and determination. And we believe the spirit 
shoivn in these works may be due to the fact that they weie composed 
at a time when many districts in North Shensi had undergone a baptism 
of fire during the agrarian revolution Although not all the problems 
left from the old marriage system had been settled, still conditions w ere 
already ripe for a settlement. Hence these works are permeated with 
confidence and couiage, and the women’s marriage question is linked 

up -vnth the whole question of overthrowing the old ordei and setting 
up a new 

In certain earlier North Shensi verses the people of the old societv 
are also clearly portrayed, particularly the women’s desire for free 
marriage^ They either state straight out: "Look for a husband who’s 
^®uug, “Look for a husband wdth handsome eyes”, or, appi caching the 
question from the opposite side "Don’t look for a husband among little 
nionkeys,” “Don’t look for a husband among opium smoker.'’.” El'towhore 


they openly announce: “The smooth cotton quilt and flannel spread go 
together; if we like each other it’s nobody else’s business.” Other 
localities have, “Don’t marry a scholar,” “Choose a hero,” “Look for a 
young wife,” and similar songs about girls’ choice of men or young men’s 
choice of girls. A moving song from Kiangsu not only expresses the 
woman’s desire for marriage, but at the same time describes the noble 
character which “riches cannot stain nor poverty change”: 

If I can’t find the Hght man, I shall be so angry, 

Not even a room heaped with gold will please me. 

But if I mairy a good and clever fellow, 

Even begging for a living I shall be happy. 

We may not consider all their criteria of selection important today, 
but the fact that women of the old society spoke openly of their love 
and what they hoped for in mai-riage is af all events a noteworthy 
expression of their longing for freedom. 

Love songs constitute the majority of the folk songs collected in 
various districts; hence our estimate of such songs has a close bearing 
on our estimate of folk songs as a whole. In certain districts, especially 
where there were national minorities, love songs appear chiefly as a 
comparatively free expression of mutual love between young people; and 
it is evident from them that in these places the feudal power was relatively 
weak. But in other districts nearer the interior, many love songs were 
expressions of love which the society of that time and place would not 
tolerate. From these love songs again we can see clearly the oppression 
of feudal society, and the opposition to the oppression. The North Shensi 
songs Making Friends and Friendship, the Kiangsu and Chekiang song 
Making Friends, and the Kwangtung songs Boy Friend and Girl Friend 
are, to use the language of oflacial disapproval, concerned with “elope- 
ments” or “illicit love.” In short, such love was illegal. This illegality 
does not merely refer to married men or women falling in love; even 
the love of unmarried girls and young men was illegal if their parents 
had not sanctioned the match, or the go-between officiated. Owing 
perhaps to the fact that women were more cruelly oppressed than men, 
whereas the men’s love songs sometimes sound faint-hearted, the women’s 
declarations are always outspoken and passionate. 'Ihis characterises 
the North Shensi verses dealing with women’s love, and there are not a 
few similar folk songs in other localities: 

I’m not afraid of a beating or scolding. 

Beaten at the front door I slip out through the back door. 

Even if I’m beaten black and blue, 

I will not give up my lover. 

I’m not afraid of death or shame, 

Punishment only spurs me on. 

I’m not afraid of a thmsand eyes watching. 

Nor of a myriad houses between vs. 

I tell my lover not to be afraid. 
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I shall take the blame, whatever happens' 

I can plead in the court, 

I can help if you need money to bribe officets 
A chain has ninety-nine links. 

You and I are bound together for good 
I’m not afraid of the law or officers. 

Leaving the court we’ll walk hand in hand. 

Such declarations "were a bold challenge to the rulers of feudal and 
semi-feudal society and those upholders of feudal order who interpreted 
the love poems of the ancient Book of Songs as “poems censuring 
depravit}'” and decreed: “To starve to death is a small matter, but to lose 
one’s chastitj" is a heinous offence.” When the old courts spoke of an 
“injury to public morality” and “corruption of morals,” they probably 
had in mind precisely this tj-pe of folk literature 

It is essential to relate these love songs to the old marriage system, 
the old social system and the suffering of women under these sj’stems, for 
only then can we fuUy appreciate their significance. 

Hovever, we should press our analysis further. Illicit love was not 
only an inevitable product of the old society, not only an expression of 
revolt It is necessary to realise that the outcome of this revolt was 
inevitably unhappy. Revolt could never really solve the problem. Instead 
of reading these love songs in the spirit of past scholars who simply 
appreciated the passionate love portrayed there, we should reflect on the 
tragic outcome of that short-lived love. The North Shensi song Blue 
Flowei tells the story of a woman over a comparatively long period. It 
describes her beautiful girlhood, the unhappy marriage she was forced 
into against her null, her illicit love, and finally the ruin of this love. 
But this folk song (or rather those verses we have collected) does not 
describe what happened to Blue Floner in the end Ho Lovo gi\es a 
fuller description of a woman’s life. Many verses of this song are put 
into the mouth of the heroine, Kuei Chieh, who openly declares she has 
had three lovers in succession Does this mean she was really so depraved 
as to have lost all sense of shame? Another character in the song, who i.s 
entrusted ivith Kuei Chieh’s messages, reproaches her to her face: “It's 
not proper for you two to carry on in this way.” However, this folk song 
describes a true situation which is very seldom mentioned in other works. 
She wanted lovers because her husband w’as only sixteen, and in his 
sixteenth j'car he ran away to Shansi , moreover, having neither parents 
nor children, she found life unbearable, and felt she must have lo\crs. 
However, she was not satisfied with such a life, saying, “It makes me 
wnld to talk about it.” Her first love affair lasted three % ears, the second 
for four whole years. Her third lover was Li Te-tsai, who ran away after 
half a year and did not come back. Later Li Te-tsai receiied a message 
from her, and hurried back to sec her, but she was alreadv dvintr This 
song ends on a pathetic note : 

Ei'cn though lam dying. 



Id Te-tsai will not come back; 

When I go to hell, 

No more marnage for me. 

The death of this countrywoman of a broken heart provides us with a 
faithful picture of the simple yet heartrending tragedies of the old society. 

Members of the old society, particularly the women who demanded 
freedom of marriage, could not realise their desires till the whole social 
system had undergone a change. In the new democratic society, follow- 
ing the nation-wide promulgation of the revolutionary marriage law, the 
evils of the old marriage system reflected in the old folk songs are becom- 
ing a thing of the past. True loyalty between man and wife can only be 
established on the new social foundation, and in the new folk songs women 
will appear in quite a diiferent guise. 


“ % 

IV 

The folk songs often give a number of diifereut reasons why the 
peasants should sing, of which the following are examples : “The plough- 
man sings when hard at work,” “Singing can banish care,” “Singing can 
win a wife,” “Singing is as good as food,” “Singing can console a bachelor.” 
To sum up, the functions of folk songs, according to their composers, are 
roughly three; to make you forget how tired you are, to keep up your 
spirits, and to help in courting. 

These songs had their origin in labour. In his work. On Art, 
Plekhanov says: “Among primitive people each kind of labour has its 
appropi’iate song, the tune often exactly suited to the rhythm of the action 
peculiar to that task.” In Chinese villages, in addition to pounding songs, 
water-wheel songs, sowing and other labouring songs, many other folk 
songs are connected -with labour. When the North Shensi herdsmen tend 
their cattle in the valleys or when the North Shensi women sit at their 
looms, they often sing rhyming couplets. In areas of backward technique 
folk songs are relatively developed, one reason for this being, perhaps, 
that under such conditions labour is particularly arduous. Of course the 
labourers in the old society suffered many other disappointments too. 
“The couplets follow one another. H they stopped, poor folks would have 
no way of banishing care.” This folk song tells us yet another function 
of the working people's literary art. We should not consider this merely 
as a negative catharsis ; the chief thing is that these songs express the dis- 
content and protest of labouring people at their past fate. The fact that 
labour was generally exploited in the old society and the position of the 
labourers made it impossible for them to forget reality, imposed limita- 
tions on songs to dispel the weariness of labour and other cares. Two folk 
songs from Kiangsi and Kiangsu express this: 

ZTp at daybreak, and not a grain of rice. 
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Sing a song to satisfy hunger! 

They say by singing you can think yourself full. 

But the more you sing the hungrier you growl 

As I sing to banish care, 

You think I’m happy 

I have breakfast, but must go supperless; 

My heart is full of bitterness. 

However, what we ant to discuss is not the extent to which singing was 
effective, but the question why, apart from courtship purposes, the peas- 
ants also liked to sing love songs in order to forget their weariness and 
cares. Having stated that love songs must be either the expression of 
mutual love of young men and girls in districts where the sway of 
feudalism was relatively weak, or else the expression of revolt against 
feudalism, what are we to make of another tj'pe of folk song which is not 
a declaration of love but simply an exaggerated description of love affairs? 

"No song is complete without a boy and girl.” “You can’t sing songs 
without girls” Evidently love songs and songs dealing with boys and 
girls have existed since time immemorial. “Seventeen- and eighteen-year- 
olds like to sing songs.” This helps to explain why such songs spread far 
and wide. In order to keep their spirits up, w'orkers would sing about 
their work and troubles beside singing ancient ballads, humorous and 
other songs; but the prevalence of love songs is not difficult to explain. 
Folk songs are not only literature but music. The language of music is 
not as definite as that of language in general, but highlv evocative. So 
a single folk song can be sung with different emotions. Thus it is quite 
natural to find the same songs sung under different conditions and different 
songs under the same conditions 

It is also understandable that in addition to love songs there are other 
folk songs dealing wdth 5’oung men and girls, for whatever exists in 
human life wall be reflected in folk songs. Such reflections, if uttered 
in the first person, are love songs, while if in the third person they take 
the form of compositions like the North Shensi Writhing Dragon Street, 
A Shopkeeper Lost Her Daughter and Ten Mile Hostel. The case of folk 
songs like A Maid Looks for a Man may be somewhat different “Lasses 
and lads grow' up and marry" is a truism. But to say that girls of sc\cn- 
tcen and eighteen think of nothing but marriage, and spend all their lime 
looking for men, is obviously a masculine boast. Other e\ en more ob; ious 
boasts arc found in Cutting Leeks, The Girl Carming Water or Sana of 
the Fifth Watch. 

The so-called obscene songs lacking any posithc meaning differ from 
citj* songs. Of course there are bad men and women in the country too, 
and these may be their compositions; but it W’ould he wrong to con'^idcr 
all folk songs which deal with lo\ers, or even Iho.'so which u‘=e c'''ngrerated 
language, as low-class This is chiefly the outcome of tlio economic ex- 
ploitation and political oppression which deprived the peasant? of prop.'r 



man and wife relations. It is the improper expression of a proper desire. 
We agree these songs are improper; but it is essential to realise that they 
still differ fundamentally from the licence of the exploiting class and the 
decadence of the petty bourgeoisie 

Of course there are folk songs which are worse than the above, for 
although the tyranny of feudal thought makes itself felt much less in folk 
songs than in folk drama, it is still present. Three out of more than 
a thousand North Shensi songs we have seen smack very strongly of 
feudalism. The song Good Teaching, for instance, which shows a mother 
instructing her daughter, is a miniature Daughtei-’s Canon. Advice to 
a Husband is another such song where a wife pleads with her husband 
to vun fame, cherish his parents and shun wine, women, wealth and war. 
At bottom this is propaganda for the philosophy of the feudal class. 
Another song, Jn Quest of Her Lover, describes how before a young be- 
trothed couple could marry the groom fell ill and died, and the girl com- 
mitted suicide The folk songs on ancient legends in different localities 
also frequently introduce stories of loyalty, filial piety, righteousness, 
chastity and so forth. Other compromising ideas are not entirely absent 
from folk songs. There is a song which appears in similar forms in 
Kiangsu and Chekiang, about a young daughter-in-law who led a wretched 
life. Some versions say she wanted to commit suicide by drowning, others 
describe how she pleaded with her husband and mother; but her 
neighbours, husband and mother all begged her to be patient. “One is 
daughter-in-law^ for twenty years, mother-in-law for twenty years, and 
grand matriarch for twenty years.” “When that time comes you will sit 
in the place of honour on a big chair.” “Boiled pork will be presented to 
the matriarch,” or “Rich food, silk clothes and a pavilion are her lot.” 
In a word, this was an attempt to reconcile her to her humiliation by hold- 
ing out hope of future dignity and comfort. Such ideas are undoubtedly 
insidious. It is possible some of these songs were not written by w'orking 
people at all, or if they were it was the result of their long-term exploita- 
tion and oppression. On the whole, however, what we have noted in folk 
songs in the main is not this passive side, but many positive features ex- 
pressing the working people’s stand and interest. Even songs the themes 
of which have no positive significance, in common v/ith various other forms 
of folk literature, often manifest in their phraseologj’- a spirit of boldness 
and audacity characteristic of the working people 


V 


If the foregoing analysis is correct, we are justified in concluding 
that the folk songs produced in the old society were for the most part peas- 
ant songs, and the chief thing about them is that they reflected the tragic 
life of the peasants in the past and their revolt against such a life. Because 
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J 1 5n rhina covered a particularly long period, the spiritual 
Me of the pea<^ants could not fail to he deeply influenced by feudalism. 
^is \s n^onL^^.ve of all Chinese folk art. In the folk songs. 
hLever, this influence is evident, for the most part, not in 
of feudal thought but in the preponderance of rrorks opposing the oppr 
sfvfSnl Sr. Since the rule of the feudal class at that time seemed 
immutable and. except during peiiods of revolt, the peasants had no 
organisation, they could not foresee the future of society as a vrhole, 
hence their revolts could never be highly integiated, but were always 
open and direct, usually attacking abuses fiom various angles, and some- 
times adopting devious methods However, since the beginning of the 
new democratic revolution, a fundamental change has taken place in the 
destiny of the Chinese peasantrj*. That is to say we have recently witnessed 
a peasant movement and a peasant war led hy the proletariat In this 
revolutionary movement and revolutionary war the peasants’ political 
consciousness and degree of oiganisation have attained an unprecedentedly 
high level. Such a fundamental change could not fail to be reflected in the 
peasants' literature, in other words, they could not fail to produce new 
folk songs differing from the old folk songs These new songs are no 
longer an expression of the tragic life of the peasants, but are for the most 
part revolutionary battle songs or songs to praise the life in the new 
society. 

Up to the present, most of the new folk songs we have were collected 
in Noith Shensi. This is because North Shensi, liberated during the 
agraiian revolution, remained m the people’s hands; hence these new folk 
songs ciiculated and developed, and a considerable collection of them W’as 
made by musicians and literal y workers They constitute valuable 
mateiial We may regret the scarcity of records of the fights of ancient 
Chinese peasants in old folk hterature, but these new folk songs of North 
Shensi make us fully conscious of the blazing enthusiasm of the contem- 
poraiy agraiian revolution. The comrades who took part in the agraiian 
reiolution of North Shensi alivays spoke with feeling of the spirit of the 
masses during that time There was no need for any mobilisaton, they 
said, for there was generally no end to the peasants who joined the Ked 
Army gueirilla troops. The peasant women of that time, as soon as they 
were emancipated fiom the family, shouldered packs and travelled from 
place to place as propagandists for the revolution, making speeches and 
Soldiers and peasants of the Red Amy, men and women. 
c!r, amoved to sing the revolutionary songs, so that the 
noem cohere. As yet we have no historical 

Wh peat levolutionarj' period. Of course these new 

Aonh Shensi folk songs only form fragmentary records; however, taken 

thc Lm^omWdl expressing the revolutionary spirit of 

S the revolutionary war and the aspiiations 

oi he people. They overflow with confidence in the triumph of the rev- 
o.at.on. wun warm support and praise of the Communist Partj% the Red 


Army of peasants and workers, and the leaders of the revolution. And 
they adopt an extremely firm attitude toward the enemies of the revolu- 
tion, from the landlords and local gentry down to the imperialists. In such 
songs as Take Michih by Storm, Capture Chingchien and Take Yenan, 
specific mention is made of the enemies of the revolution who must be 
annihilated. Readers who have not yet joined the revolution or the 
popular masses may consider there is too much talk of killing here, and 
the peasants are too fierce. However, as Chairman Mao said in his 
Report of an Investigation into the Peasant Movement in Hunan, the 
severe punishments meted out by peasants to the local gentry did not 
signify “extremism” or “anarchj^’; they signified that in the past those 
local gentry had oppressed and exploited the people savagely. Moreover, 
the enemies of the revolution referred to in these new folk songs of North 
Shensi are for the most part not ordinary landlords, but criminal gentry 
of that locality, who had not only oppressed the peasants cruelly in the 
past, but during the agrarian revolution had led troops and organised 
counter-revolutionary forces to suppress the revolution. Such incorrigible 
counter-revolutionaries had to be wiped out, for unless the revolutionaries 
destroyed the counter-revolutionaries they would be destroyed by them. 
It was a real life and death struggle, a real revolution. The composers of 
these songs realised this quite well, for they said: “The Red Army is 
doing good work uprooting trouble for us.” “When you catch a villain, 
kill him without a qualm.” “The Red Army is for the people, but the 
gentry trample on the masses.” It is just as another song said; “The 
people see things clearly now.” 

The new love songs produced during this period also had a completely 
new content. The political factor was of prime importance to women 
choosing a husband. Either they joined the revolution together ; “You'll 
be a fighter, I’ll do propaganda work; how happy we’ll be working for the 
revolution!” Or they agreed: “We’ll marry when the revolution’s suc- 
ceeded!” When they parted they no longer wept bitterly, but waited 
hopefully; “You join the Red Army, I’ll work at home; when the revolu- 
tion succeeds, we’ll see each other again!” Some of the women were so 
advanced they could say; “As long as the revolution succeeds, it doesn’t 
matter if my man dies !” This was an entirely new woman, and an entirely 
new man-woman relationship. This shows these working women already 
realised that their individual happiness was bound up with the revolution, 
so that unlike the women of the past they no longer centred all their 
hopes on love and marriage. 

Since North Shensi did not suffer directly from Japanese fascism, not 
many anti- Japanese folk songs were produced during the war; but songs 
about democratic construction occupy a very important place. The famous 
song about Chairman Mao, The East in Red, Glow, was composed by 
a North Shensi peasant. The songs Labour Hero Wang Ko and Shih 
Ming-teh not only reflect contemporary productive labour, but also express 
the workers’ consciousness that they are masters of the new society. Dur- 
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ing the aTiti4apanese vrar North Shensi vras besieged on three sides by 
KuoLtang troops, accordingly among the folk songs^ the time api^ar^ 
v.orks sharply exposing the reactionarj* clique. ^ 

movingiv depict the resolution of our village cadres and ^he brutalitj of 
the bandit army. In Troop 3Ioicmeni, vrritten by a deserter from the 
Kuomintang armv in Ningsia, the character JIa Hung-kuei s name can be 
exchanged for Chiang Iiai-shck or any other leader of the reactionary 


clique. This is how the song ends; 

Zla Eting-kuci, listen to me* 

You made bcggais of the people! 
Vi'ithojit clouds it icon’i iam, 

Without earth plants uon't take loot; 
Youj Mork has been in tain. 


Ma Uung-kuci’s a couaid. 

Day and night he can’t sleep for fear; 

He’s not afraid of anything else. 

Only that the people may jciolt; 

So day aud night he shiicrs tn hts shoes. 

The composer of this folk song apparently realised, c\ en at that time, 
the precarious tenure of the reactionary rule, and predicted its downfall 
During the war of liberation the song-loving people of North Shensi 
must hate produced many new* songs; unfortunately we have not had 
access to them. Not many songs have been collected from other districts 
cither, but the following song, composed after the liberation oi Linfen, 
appealed in a newspaper. 

The dull days arc not as long as the bright, 

SitddinLi the siin has come out in Linfen. 

If you ash uhcrc the sun i$. 

It’s the Chinese Conimuuist Party, 

This new folk song is rich in meaning The clouds that lowered over the 
hceus of the Ciiinese people have gone never to return. This dull weather, 
jvUiging b\ tne past, lasted a long time — ^several thousand year'*. Howc%er, 

compared with the unending free and happy life of the future it icalh 
was \erj short 
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^ It n.a\ bo felt th; t although the thought content of the no*..* folk . <”ir' 
\crj higji. artislicalij spcrAing the} are inferior to tkc o’d .-’'g' A"-! 
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of selection and polishing by many people, as is expressed in a folk song 
of the Miao people of Hochih, Kwangsi : 

A song is not made by one inspired person, 

JVs handed down by the old folk from earlier days; 

One man tells three, three tell nine; 

River water washes away sand till the river becomes deeper. 
Certain of the new folk songs, also, are artistically mature; but many, 
because they have not yet undergone the polishing of time, embody defects 
of comparative crudity or incompleteness. 

Apart from certain works on stale and threadbare themes, the new 
and old love songs alike share the artistic virtue of being able to go straight 
to the heart. As the following song has it: “Folk songs are based not 
on books, but on life.” This is because, in the first place, the song makers 
shared the thoughts and feelings of the labouring people; moreover all had 
their own tasks and made songs because of an inner compulsion; hence 
the content, to begin with, is likely to prove affecting. In the second place, 
certain artistic features peculiar to the songs aided the expression and 
pathos of the content. 

Art’s most important characteristic is form. And the form of folk 
songs is generally fresh and moving, reflecting the life of the working 
people. When we read one of the couplets current in North Shensi: 

Wheat in the front furrow, rice in the back. 

Whenever I think of him I cry — 

We realise at once that this is the expression of a peasant woman, 
whose simple emotion harmonises perfectly with the country surroundings. 

Working at the spinning wheel, my hand is never still. 

I wish I could stay longer with my lover. 

This also brings before our eyes in a flash a young woman seated at 
her spinning wheel, thinking of her lover as she works. 

Of all the gram in the field, kaoliang is tallest; 

Of all the girls in thirteen provinces, Blue Flower is best. 

Few praises of girls’ beauty in literary compositions are as simple and 
moving as this. And many similar examples can be found in folk songs 
of other districts. 

Pushkin and Gorky both emphasise the importance of studying 
language from folk literature. Most of the folk songs of South China con- 
sist of seven-character lines, and naturally there are times when the metre 
and rhyme are defective. However, in spite of such a restriction, the 
language is moving. The four-line songs of Kiangsu have to a great 
extent broken through the restriction of the seven-character line, hence 
they appear more spontaneous than the seven-character verse where each 
line is of the same length. The form of many northern folk songs is even 
freer, as the North Shensi songs so strikingly attest. Although the same 
beat is observed throughout, the number of characters varies; and this 
form being more natural and colloquial is better able to preserve the special 
features of the working people’s speech. In a study of the speech of work- 
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ers, the chief thing, undoubtedly, is to learn from living people; ho^^c\cr. 
a stud> of their oral literature has an additional advantage in that this 
speech has undergone a process of refining. And for those writers who 
are still unable to refine the colloquial speech of workers into literarj- 
language, such a study is of particular importance. Moreover, the language 
of folk songs is more polished and contains fewer platitudes than that of 
relati\ely longer oral literature such as folk plays and folk sagas 

An ancient Roman poet gave the following definition of an epigram : 
"Epigrams are like bees, three things being necessary; firstly a sting, 
secondly honey, thirdly a small body.” Chinese folk poetrj- is not as con- 
densed or compressed as epigrams, being largely lyrical and concerned 
with a portrayal of life; but many lyrical folk songs do contain honey as 
well as a sting within a small compass. If we consider refining as one of 
the chief features of all poetic forms (even successful longer woik<! are 
also refined in accordance with the richness of the living content they 
reflect), then this technical virtue of the folk song deserves the full at- 
tention of our song makers This does not mean w e can only w rite lyrical 
poems as short as folk songs On the contrary, in order to portray the 
richness and complexity of modem life we must also write long poems. 
However, in writing long poems we must also stiive fm puritv and con- 
ciseness 

Since folk songs, like the earliest songs, are closely linked w ith music, 
we have another artistic excellence — a clear and natural rh.\thm. In writ- 
ing new poems there is no need foi each poet in each poem to coiiy 
measures of folk poems, however, both poetry of a definite pattern ns well 
as free %’er.se should ha%e a beautiful rhvthm The difference in rlnthm 
between poems of a definite pattern and free verse is sjmplv that the 
former ha%e a regular rhj-thm and the latter an irregular But no pnetrj 
in the world can do without beautiful rhythm 

The above is simply an attempt from the literary viewpoint to point 
out the artistic chai actei istics of folk songs touching \ri\ hn'etiv on tho 
chief points 
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Gorki said. “.Authors ignorant of folk Htoraturo to b.!d •’uthor^ ' 
i^inco the Ma\ Fourth Moiemont. mam rhinc-so author^ h.no fj-ih'd jn 
ihis respect Of course all th.st is good and useful in foiojpn htcr iMiro 
•ind art .should be studied, howcier, though folk litomturc no; (\or.- 
thmg. we must not ignore our hterari hcrit.agc and the tr< .ssun of our o” * 
folk literature For authors who h<i\c not gio.'n up iimoj'p the e.-rk i p 
peop’e it IS c\en more neccssari to ox *np!e nf r.sciil j , 

strive to correct the defects of their pis‘ cducition In r r’<'. st<..h 
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attitude towards folic literatui'e has undergone a radical change, and we 
have scored certain successes in this study. The White-haired Girl, which 
was an adaptation of a new folk story, achieved a revolutionary roman- 
ticism rare in other works on similar themes. Wang Kuei and Li Hsiang- 
hsiang, by using the rhsoning couplet form, won more readers than other 
new poetry. Our novelists, dramatists and poets have begun, to a greater 
or lesser extent, to absorb the good points of folk literature. Nevertheless, 
we must also admit that up to the present the work of collecting folk 
literature has been quite inadequate, while the case regarding research 
work is even worse. Some writers only study folk literature for its various 
styles. Undoubtedly the study of form is very important But we must 
not, because of this, neglect the study of content which is paramount. 
Secondly, we must not consider form as nothing more than style. Amongst 
the rich varieties of folk literature, it would be wrong to notice only the 
excellence of one or two styles. For instance, the rhyming couplet is 
undoubtedly a free and beautiful style; but if all poems were written m 
that form it would prove very monotonous ; while for broader and more 
heroic themes the rhyming couplet form would not be entirely suitable 
A genuinely great artist should have a keen enough perception to absorb 
the richness of our literary heritage and at the same time -break through 
its limitations to create compositions of his own, new both in form and 
content. 
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Red Lanterns 

(A Popclcr Fd’: So’-c) 


Jlci lavicms, boi'nd 7cith gold cKtf silver thread. 
Pasted mth go^dcii fioiccrs' 

^‘Whni arc thc’^c lantcn's for^" 

“To hang oirr Tien An Mcn'"^ 


High hang the la, items, jcd U>r,is the sf g 
As people conic iron, far end near in JooJ‘. 
.\nd the lanterns shine out 
Orel five hundred milhon jicoph. 


The red lanterns, shining 
Lihe the Big Dippei in the sh/. 

Bum steady through mtud and rain 
Lile the light of freedom. 


“Of all the lanterns uhieh if hr.ghteit^" 

“The i'cd one vi the centre 

Which shine’i on Chatm,an Mao’s portieit 

But he If himltrr far than tic led lauteiit'^' 


Let The Border Region People 
Unite As One / 

(Oil) I ' \ti 1 Fi'tI 


L't 0, r Bn-tUr Beg.o-’j ].rop^e . < if, r'' r, t ' 

Tl,C CnClr ,i tlCf Ic* (i’' cw 7’ /•<’ j fr err ' ■;/<>, {} , /, ” 

TTV r-r Vt tree rf r,V r«- rj*-,*. ; .*/. fVr;- / r : . rj . ^ 

Tl'-i «■ r’ f’ r’' "f fj ,* rr',,’ -'v , c ‘r, • 
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AU the great region round Yenan 
Is a granary our armi/s toon! 

We shall not want for food or clothes, 
With Mao Tse-tung to lead us on! 


To Chairman Mao 

(A Tibetan Song) 


Gt een, gi een the pine on the hill. 
Gently, gently flows the stream, 

Wat 111, ivai m the light of the sun, 
Deater than parents ts Mao Tse-tung > 


What Chaizman Mao's Done 
For Us 

(A Miao Song) 


In days gone by. 

When we were children 
Just one or two years old. 

During the Long March Mao Tse-tung came to our land, 
And wrote the truth in all our villages. 

Calling on vs Miao people to rise. 

So that we could have food and clothing. 


When we were a little older. 

Our mothers told us: 

“You should knovj, childt en. 
Once our champion passed here. 
But then he left, 

And hasn’t been heard of since" 



TT’c icaitcd crtd iraitcd 
Fourteen long years. 

And 711 the fifteenth ycni 

Our father and champion came bach 

And called on vs to ri'^e! 


So V. c'vc come together. 

Folioicing in the footsteps of Mao T^e-tvng 
Kow Kc’tc plenty of food and clothes 
TT'c'rc all gioxm pf»nnp antf dear. 

Clear as the viouniain spring. 

And bright as pearls! 


What Makes Sister-in-law Smile 

(A Haai VaHey Se^r) 


The magpie's cry meat s happy nri''? — 

Mv brothel's salt hone a legist cred Irftei* 
Sul before I hvAc nn a chnner tn rend it. 
My sistcr-in-lav las ■snatched \t avav 
"That's not right. Si'^!'’ I tiy to tell htr. 

"Is iiobodu else to 1 Jiojf /i7« nei’’<!^ ' 
Sistn-in-laxr opchs up thf' l^iiei, 

<it she reads if smiles to heisdf. 

I spcaJ, srieral Hires, 

Svi d,c doesn’t hear. 

So 1 pictend to he ex gi /. 

And d,nv{’ 

"IVhaf’s he vnftnx^ 

I "rtjf to l~rou!'‘ 

lyf.r , 5!,«;fc f -I Ji sre^ l.o't c' gr > / ox 
Uc' srMe spread^ r’f oxer her face, 

"Little Srothcr." r "do ; r>.> ‘.'•ha* ? 

3Vfj cldei broil rr's hrc" coi re'ded 
For fscdln t ^o.l n* the Sire^ Tit ai" 
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Village Vignettes 


by Chin Chao-yang 


THE YOUNG WIFE 

T SUI was vice-chairman of the village. Sometimes, when there was 
a lot to do and meetings were held in the evenings, he would come 
home very late, provoking the displeasure of his young wife Chiu. 
She used to complain away: “So you say meetings are more important 
than eating or sleeping, so if you have meetings, you don't get sleepy or 
hungry, so why come home at aU?” 

In the summer, before going out to a meeting after supper, Tsui 
would always light a kind of twisted grass to repel the mosquitoes; hut 
every time he came home to find the piece of twisted grass stamped out 
and the mosquitoes in the room droning away deafeningly. Meanwhile 
his wife had gone to sleep on the roof, having hauled the ladder up 
with her. 

In the winter, when he came home from his meetings, the door would 
invariably be locked, and no amount of shouting would get it opened. 

Tsui, an emancipated peasant, had at the age of twenty-six married a 
girl whom he knew to be an only daughter, spoiled and still like a child at 
the age of nineteen. Now he did not havd the heart to quarrel with her, 
and could only exercise patience. 

After the autumn harvest last year, the village started boosting the 
quick-learning literacy campaign. Tsui had registered for the classes, 
and for more than a fortnight he would get home every night at mid- 
night, still mumbling the phonetic alphabet before going to sleep. This 
incensed his wife still further and increased the nagging. 

“Quick-learning method! Quick-learning method! I think it should 
be called mind-crazing method — it’s put you out of your mind!” And 
she had no patience with his attempts to explain to her the great sig- 
nificance of literacy as a part of the peasant’s emancipation. 

As a girl at home, Chiu’s daily duties had consisted, aside from her 
sewing, of light chores at the edges of the fields, and she scarcely bothered 
her head about household affairs. Furthermore, liberation had come 
rather late to this region, and Chiu’s mother was old-fashioned and set 
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in her v.ays, never encouraging Chiu to participate in the social activitio? 
of the village. Ho\\ vras she then to be anything but like a child? How 
tvas she to appreciate the importance of work and study? 

Chiu had touched only one book and that vras a %olume which her 
mother had given her at the time of her marriage, as a receptae’e between 
its pages for needles thread, and shoe patterns. It was a rather thick- 
book, cloth-covered and bound, filled with b’ack characters in little ren 
‘squares Every time sne did her sewing, she would thumb through it 
but it never entered her mind to discover just what sort of book it w-as, 
just what meaning its contents bore. After T.'ui had joined the literacy 
classes, he sometimes brought home a thin book or two, but Chiu showed 
no interest in them, and indeed, sometimes in her annoyance at the 
absorbing interest they commanded from him would viciouslj fl>ng them 
a'-ide or hide them, giving Tsui a desperate lime of .cearchme. 

On this particular day, Tsui came home late as usual and as usual, 
opened the door by prjing up the latch with his pocket-knife He lit 
the lamp, and beheld his wife clasping the baby, lying motionless face 
to the wall, blissfully snoring away. 

So, thought Tsui, can it be that all the racket I made trjing to op'o 
the door didn’t wake you” Such acting! 

He coughed twice, and twice ag.'iin, but Chiu did not <{ir. and went 
on snoring peacefullj. 

He lit his pipe from the lamp flame and smoked, then knocked the 
ashes out hard against the edge of the }.a\n \,ith a loud tap 

"Isn’t It enough that jou don’t come home till the dvad of m-flit 
that JOU must abo raise the devil when you aie home" .\riVt ^o’l 
ashamed of j ourself?” Chiu had turned and w.,s now sittirr up nut- 
tonng pecvishlj. 

Half in carrest half jokingi\. T.sui retorted: “V, h\ -houid I 1 r 
relmmed of nnsdf" Don’t 1 imirn\e mvMflf ruhur.dh. the hXU\ to 
'onc the people"” 


‘‘Scr%c the people'. I scr\e jou’ Have jo'.r muds coAed :\i 1 ; n i 
t it ha\c jour b«l warmed and you sleep I e\eii l-'-ve to t! b-ib\ 
in the middle of the night to go fc. d tl.e lixestod,. . , •• 


"Oh hush up will \nu"" Tvni .jv afr-id tho nnrlbv'-- v, dd 
he 'r ( \ et \ thir.r to their n'’'->rl’ficet!on .ard w .s] ( d to lo’-mii ‘to tl i> c i i . « ’ 
<!‘Mcklj 


*'.M1 right lot's »-> nt up Hcre‘/t> 
C! n. polled em^ under tie M->r.lt't f 
: e . 


- 1 '■'b idv cp. ‘1 - t > 
” i t';< n'-'i 1 or {' re 


r • f IK*- 



Ts’h, rcluned that h's y re hirtr 1 U’-re.J 
t > t'-o J .. ,, Tt.jt Cl m 1 t’ Id mbit wT'j p-d tmht ; . , i . - 

: . m ’.t tu”r m- \,o dd 

"D' ^ou no.vr. 

1','- c‘.‘. or ro c-.,,- {j j 

* Ari 10 1 dcat' or ahxe*’’ 
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Dead or alive, the wife still did not stir. 

“All right. So you have nothing to do with me. As far as I’m 
concerned, I have no more family. I'm off!” 

Tsui actually opened the door and went out on the street. He began 
to walk. 

There was a tang of late autumn in the air and the wind was chilling. 
The m3a*iad stars in the sky shivered as with cold, and there was a dead 
stillness in the deserted streets. Not even a dog barked. 

He strolled for a while, and came back. 

Chiu had not moved. The wick of the oil lamp burned with a steady, 
brush-like flame, sending a thin line of smoke straight towards the ceiling. 

Tsui smoked another pipeful and glared pensively at the lamp. 
Strike her ? he mused. No, men and women have equal rights, that won’t 
do. Tell her off? My tongue’s a stupid one, and her ears have a way 
of stopping up. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him. 

From the big red cabinet which stood against the wall, he took out 
a new blanket, a new pair of shoes, two pairs of socks, several other 
articles of clothing, and a piece of rope, and began folding and piling 
them into a bundle, all the while talking under his breath; 

“. . . I’ve long had this in mind — ^go to Peking and look for work. 
That’s it — a sight better than always being made angry at home. It’s 
late, I’ll just have time to get to the city by dawn. Then, take the train 
— and never even a word home. . . .” 

He finished packing his bundle, placed it on the edge of the kang, 
turned around, stooped, slipped his arm through the rope, and straight- 
ened up. Oomph! Not so light! 

Chiu was desperately clinging to the bundle. She whimpered: 

“You’re too heartless! You really mean to go off?” 

‘TTou think I don’t mean it?” He struggled to get the bundle on 
his back. 

“You, you have the heart to desert us?” There were tears in Chiu’s 
voice. 

“It’s not I who am heartless enough to leave. It’s you who are 
heartless enough to turn me out!” He tugged harder at his bundle. 

“Oh! How can you be so cruel!” Chiu finally burst into tears. 
On the kang, their three-month-old infant also began to wail. 

Tsui withdrew his arm from under the rope, turned around, and, 
laying his hand on the bundle, said: “If you don’t want me to go, that’s 
all right with me too. But first let’s talk terms.” 

“What terms? Say your terms.” Chiu released her hold on the 
bundle, and anxiously clasped the baby to her breast, pressing a nipple 
into the little mouth. 

Tsui sat on the edge of the kang, suppressing a smile and busily 
reaming out his pipe. 
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"First,” he began, "hereafter -PThen I have evening meetings, jen 
are not to latch the door or nag, no matter ho-*T late I come home." 

"I give in to you on that one.” Chiu sighed vith relief. 

“Second, there’s a campaign on to spread the quick method of learn- 
ing to read and vrrite, to vipe out illiteracy. It's verj* important. \cry 
important Fve joined the classes, and you'll have to join too.” 

Tncre vras a long pau.«e before Chiu replied in a trouhlevi tone: ”If 
I go to clasces all hours of the night, n hat's going to happen to the baby? ’ 

"I’ll attend classes at night and teach you during the day. Wn.at's 

the problem? There s plentj- of free time during tlic.^e uintcr month’s 

♦* 

"Fine! Fine!” Chiu accompanied these cj:cl.''m.ation‘; viih .smile.* 

Tsui continued: “If jou rgree to thc.*c tvro condition* of mine. I 
promise you three things on my p.art First, that I’ll keep the vmter ir.r 
filled every day. Second, on nights when the rrcetings .'’lul studv c! i*'*.’.* 
Ir*-! a long time, I viU take time out to come homo and feed the inc^ioo’.. 
Third. I pledge that I .chall palientlv teach you ho*.v to read aim writ'” 
and von't over get annoyed 

Husband and vife began carryinr out their family compact th<' next 
d.ay, A low table was placed on the im n in front of Chiu While .••he 
nestled the baby in her bosom, *he followed the phonetic alphabet in 
the text book with her finger.*, npcating after T*m: "/tao, gsr'i, 

/ci ' . " 

On the third daj, Chiu was .at home doing her *>'Winr .and ro\iot\tng 
her phonetics at the ,*ame time, when a %oice c-allcd out from the ccurt- 
> ard. 

"Ainbodv home?" 

"Xobodv!' Chiu answina in a *hrill voice. 

"What do JOU mean nobodv** Don't you count ,a* rom''bodv“” 

'\^ith this dcm:ii d, in tone* lirlf-jokinr .and h.alf-»-epro*. mg. the 
chairman of the village. Lu lifted llm do'”- dap ,'>nd walked in. 

"Chiu, you’re a ikt'-oii. aren't you** Year hram i* stdl inm}.t% 1 ack- 
w.ird. \ou still don’t know what equal right* betwi.cn run and womm 
mean 


"Who sa^.* I don’t kroi. equal r.eht* h'tvo n men .ard 

women*"' demanded Chiu in protc'-t, 

"If you know, thm wl.v don’t jou think o*' \rur.''f’f a* 
jour rwn rirht " ’ 

^ dlarc Chairman I.u ^^a•• a m-'n of o\e- fort'., v .t>i two - 

meu*{.m'V ^lyng a.ar* o^" re^p-’ ‘•'f’hti .a* « p'--.:, f.;,.- -r, a* 
of i.o^k h’Q r’a’-le-' hi* f.-'w' w.;h h-c- ef ‘erj-"!* c •' -r "dr..!* ” Nh i 
thmieh 1 r. --p-k'' 1 a’f i*. %rt m C* ki 1 *r f. c • j !.< -^r,’ " r ! 

r' lerx' •rd rr 

p,.j CVJ...S: .-p^' 

•‘Do \\ f r' th' v • •• rt • 

c*v *t* ef o'« tr •."’'er p-r'-** Tni* c- > i ! ;• : 
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person, isn’t he?” Lu seemed bent on seizing one’s weak point and 
pursuing it relentlessly. He sat on the edge of the kang and drew out 
his pipe to smoke, all the while fixing his eyes on Chiu. 

After a pause, he continued: 

‘Tve got a hunch that Tsui doesn’t tell you about a lot of goings 
on outside, just leaving you at home to take care of the baby, and cook. 

• • • 

“That’s true. He doesn’t tell me an3d;hing.” Chiu had found an 
excuse for herself and turned on a hurt look. 

“That’s very v/rong!” the village chairman gave as his judgment. 
“You’re quite young, and so’s he; the two of you ought to help each other 
get ahead — ^that’s the right thing!” 

Chiu blushed again, and the village chairman made his departure. 

Not long after, another voice called out from the courtyard, this time 
a woman’s. 

“Anybody home?” 

^TVho is it? Come in!” Chiu revised her answer this time. 

“Fm not coming in. No use talking with you, you’re not the head 
of the household.” It was the chairman of the women’s association, 
Hsiu-ying. 

“A fine one you are!” Chiu was getting piqued. “What do you 
mean it’s no use talking to me? ^Tiat do you mean I’m not head of the 
household?” 

‘Tf I say you can’t be considered the head of the household, you can’t 
be, that’s all,” the women’s association chairman said with a smile, at 
the same time lifting the door flap and entering. “You see, it’s business 
— clearing up accounts on the work done in the mutual-aid team. Tsui’s 
not home, and what’s the good of discussing it with you?” 

“So Tsui’s not home and it’s no use discussing things with me. 
How’s it you come to find him for Chun’s papa?” Chun’s father was 
Hsiu-ying’s husband. Chiu thought she had made quite a point and 
was talking just as clever as the village chairman had done a little while 
before. 

“Look,” Hsiu-ying said, sitting on the edge of the kang, “in the first 
place, although we’re all members of the mutual-aid team Tsui’s in, yet 
he’s different from you. You didn’t take part in the field work, so have 
no part in sharing out the income according to work done. Besides, you 
wouldn’t be able to figure out what’s meant by ‘sharing out the income 
according to work done.’ In the second place, you don’t know how to 
read and write, and wouldn’t be able to read the books and work on 
figures. Do you know what this is all about? Isn’t it useless to talk 
with you?” — with this, she waved the account book in front of Chiu’s 
face. “I, at least, for better or worse, know a few characters, and know 
•what business is involved here. . . .” 

Chiu’s face reddened once again and Hsiu-ying left. 
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A little later, yet another voice vras heard from the courtyard. It 
Tras V.'ang, head of village civil affairs- 
"Anyhody home?*' 

Chiu took a long -while to answer. 

"Yes, I’m home.*’ 

‘Tou won’t do. I'll still have to look for him.” 
tVang turned and left. Chiu’s face flushed. 

She nas getting angry. Ho-w is it that so many people come toiJ.'iy. 
following on each other’s heels’ And every one so nasty? 

tthat *5he did not knoiv was that Tsui had given a full account to 
his Party group of the events of two nights before and of C'niu’s back- 
wardness, hoping that his comrade-: jn the group would help to cduc.alc 
her Todaj’s visits were the result of a plan made to suit the particular 
circum'^tancec of Chiu’s case They had said: “Among ns c'-dres. 
c%er}ore bears the responsibility for any in our f.-imilic-: bolnr back- 
w.'>rd. . . 


After another interval, Tsui returned Chin said softl.v but ro- 
proachfullv: "You come home and never toll n't a word of vliaf-: going 
on Oiit'idc. Some people came .*> little while .ago. and I didn’t !n:&w .n 
thing about anything they talked about.” 

"Am I to blame for not telling joa.'or ic it you who don’t llvton 
when I tell jou?’ Tsui could «carccK .suppress r. .«niilc. ‘‘Herr.nftcr, jou 
muct impro\c youroclf. keep up with the tirac.« ” 

Chiu orcc more blu^hcci. 'Tlion she smiled. 

Tsui wa-! inwmrdlv elated Ca':uallv he mehed out to pick un tkr 
f'll Ijook in which Chiu prc‘:«ed her shoe pattern-; .and opened it -it random 
to a page on winch was in-Jcnbcd: "Paul to th- porter of ti,.' c-'iit for 
.1 gift, 500 ca-Jh cj.actly. . . Paid to Mr. Wang for filing the oil'cinl 
complaint. 200 each ox.-ctly. . . Tsui re-'d the entne-; alomi .arou-ing 
Chiu’s curiosity. 


“Krad on.” she urged 

Tsui continued. "M.n\ 50th— the thirteerth lic.-'niig of tlm ca-:e, ro 
dc‘C!«ioii . . . Paid for food and lodging-; at i - tel c’ e •■tnr',' '-nd 500 
c.!-!! c\actl.\. , " 

"K.a'-i' I lmo\.- what it i- row I' Chni gate krr Ic" : o- r’ ip 

which wclc the I aby and -;mrtoi it ln.\ip.r 

It cn-trou tint Chiu s rr'-ndp . 1 ',u f( u -t.t a on jrt I -.tt’'^ t gh rV*' 
k’-dkrd i*..r a few - - • of ki d .m i. m k. It kk ‘ - t f ]-} i/-- ’h'..i 
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Chiu vented all her annoyance of a few moments before on this ac- 
count book. She shook out the needles, thread, and shoe patterns from 
between its leaves, stuifed the book into the grate of the hang, and set 
fire to it. 

Tsui seized the opportunity to talk more understanding into Chiu. 

That night, Chiu turned over the day’s events in her mind and did 
not sleep a wink. She even got up twice to fill the feed bins for the live- 
stock. The next morning, without waiting for Tsui to waken, she carried 
buckets of water to fill the water jars. Later, she reached a new under- 
standing with Tsui. “As long as you help me learn to read and write 
and help me get ahead, and as long as you go on doing good work in the 
village. I’ll take over all the household chores. Then, after the New Year, 
I’m going to do my share of the work in the fields too. . . .” 

From this time on, Chiu was a changed person. She often went to the 
literacy classes with the baby in her arms and took the initiative in 
applying for membership in the Youth League. If people came looking 
for her husband, she would say, “You can talk with me. My word goes, 
too!’’ And the response would be, “I know we can take your word on 
things, because I know how things stand between you two.’’ 

But how extensive this change really was, only Tsui knew fully. 

One night, Tsui returned from a meeting in the small hours of the 
morning. Very lightly, he pushed open the front door, very softly stepped 
into the outer room, and then pushed open the door of the inner room. 
On the table stood the little oil lamp, the snuff of its wick sputtering low. 
The baby was sound asleep on the kang. The bed had been made ready, 
and the pillows laid at one end. But, where was Chiu? 

He did not call out, but took the oil lamp and tiptoed into the outer 
room. Sure enough, there, sitting in front of the stove, leaning on the 
table with her head cushioned on one arm and the other arm danglmg 
on her knees, pencil and paper in hand, was Chiu. A few strands of hair 
fell over her flushed cheeks. Her closed eyes were like two crescents, and 
the corners of her lips were curved in a smile. 

Of late, Tsui had many times noticed this smile playing about her 
lips during their study sessions together. 

He stood there looking rather foolish, uncertain whether to wake 
her or let her doze a little more. 

Suddenly, Chiu awoke with a start and straightened up. Her large 
eyes blinked and she broke into a smile when she saw Tsui: 

“Well! I was just dreaming that you’d come home, and here you 
are ! The water’s boiling in the kettle, and the cakes are piping hot. . . .’’ 

“You!” Tsui stamped his foot. “I told you not to wait up for me 
at night, but you won’t listen!” 

“I wanted to. Besides, there're two characters I wanted to ask you 
about!” As she chattered, Chiu laid aside the paper and pencil and got 
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up to tend to the kettle. "You go around teUing everybodj^ that I am 
very diligent in my studies. Aren’t you ashamed’” , , . 

At this point, steam spouted violently out of the kettle blowing out 

the lamp. , , . , t,. 

From beside the stove came the sound of giggling laughter. . 


NOON 


A t high noon, as Hsiu-ni was coming home from the fields, a vendor 
of chicks stopped before her door. A knot of women, young and 
old, gathered around the man, making selections, discussing merits, 
and creating a general hubhub. Hsiu-ni leant her hoe against the door; 
she joined the group and also began choosing her chicks 

Four golden-coloured wicker baskets were fairly bursting with 
several hundred tiny woolly balls— newly-hatched chicks the size of the 
eggs from which they had just emerged. There were yellow ones, snowj' 
white ones, mottled, jet black — delicately furred and glisteningly silken 
in their softness, jostling one another and utteiing tiny, high-pitched 
cheeps — a sight to dazzle the steadiest eyes. 

Hsiu-ni raised chickens every year. She had twenty last year and 
with the money she got from selling eggs she had bought the fertilizer 
which she had turned over to the agricultural producers’ cooperative as 
capital investment. This yeai she intended to have even more chickens 
Anyway, because she had a soft place in her heart for these innocent, 
precious little creatures, she was more tlirilled than anyone else. Still, 
she remained the steadiest of them all, for she ivas an old hand at 
selecting chicks, at telling apart the cocks from the hens, the healtliy 
from the unhealthy. 

She picked out her chicks one by one, nestling them in the palms 
of her hands and lifting them high so that she could give them a good 
looking over mth her big, gleaming black eves, all the while muttering 
to herself* “Ah, here's a find — a rich head of fuzz and a firm little body. 
Mm — this one’s not bad either, a furry-legged one Those thiec hens I 
had last year with the legs covered with down looked like they liad 
trousers on . . This one with the long legs— not for me— it’s a cock, 
all right!” 

Tucking up the edge of her jacket, she began gently placing the 
chicks she had selected m the pocket thus formed. She had put in ten 
when she suddenly sa\\ the manager of the cooperali\e walking by with 
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two members, carrying- axes, -wrenches, and other paraphernalia. A 
thought flashed across her mind. 

"Comrade manager, have they set up the pump?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, it’s all set up. What a master workman we’ve got!” The 
manager was beaming and pulling at his goatee. “Ah, and how many 
chicks do you expect to raise this year? Better raise more, then you 
can buy more fertilizer next year!” 

But Hsiu-ni interrupted him -with another query: “You’re all coming 
home for lunch, but where is our pump expert?” 

“He asked us to return first. He wants to stay to test the pump ” 

Another member, Li Teh-tsai, added in a hearty, cheerful voice: 
“We had a tough time trying to drag him back to eat. So we let him 
make his test. , . 

Hsiu-ni did not wait for Li Teh-tsai to finish, but hurriedly paid the 
chicken-vendor, bundled up her chicks, picked up her hoe, and went into 
the house. 

Her mother was poking at the grating of the stove, building a fire. 

“So you’ve bought some chicks, Hsiu-ni,” she said. “Quick, put 
them on the hang and let them bounce around a bit, so we can take 
another pick!” 

“You don’t need to take another pick. You can never go wrong 
with my eyes!” Still talking, she laid down her hoe and proceeded 
straight through the alleyway gate into the rear courtyard. 

'The rear courtyard consisted of a small vegetable garden where 
several patches of onions, scallions and radishes flourished in a pattern 
of green luxuriance — ^all enclosed by a wattle fence made of millet stalks. 
The fence stood on the edge of the -village, and beyond stretched the rich 
green of the wheat fields, reaching as far as the eye could see. Sure 
enough, there, on the raised platform of the well not two score paces 
away, beneath a huge -willow whose trunk you could hardly encircle -with 
your arms, was a young man wearing a white head kerchief and a white 
jacket. He was hustling along the cooperative's big black mule whose 
circling at the end of the handle-pole motivated the endless chain in the 
pump. Closely peering into and above the well, the young man was com- 
pletely absorbed in testing the newly-installed pump. 

A light breeze swept in a grey ripple across the wheat fields -with 
the soft murmuring sound of flowing water. 

“Really. . .going without lunch even!” Hsiu-ni chided to herself. 
She felt a sense of regret — ^to-day the manager had sent her and several 
other women and girls to weed the young wheat sprouts, and she had 
not taken part in the work of installing the pump. 

Every new project in the cooperative, every new step taken, always 
found an enthusiastic response in Hsiu-ni’s heart. Take, for example, 
last -winter, when they started making beancurd as a farm by-product, 
and this spring when the cooperative purchased the yellow colt. ... In 
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every such event, she always wanted to be the first to join, the first to 
witness it with her own eyes. She felt as if it were oidy thus that she 
could more genuinely feel herself a part of these events, that she could 
more clearly see the future opening up before the enture cooperative, that 
she could gain more satisfaction out of these events. 

But to-day she was even more excited oter the installation of the 
pump than she had ever been over anything else. Why? She heiself 
could not fathom the reason — ^nor did she care to do so. 

She went up to the wattle fence and stood for a while. One of her 
chicks leapt out of the front of her jacket and fell beside the watei- 
course which ran under the fence. This watercourse irrigated the 
vegetable patches, and led directly to the well. The chick, no doubt 
thirsty, followed the trickle of water that ran along the bottom of the 
ditch, and disappeared through the hole under the fence. 

Hsiu-m suddenly had an idea. She bent down and shook all the 
chicks loose mto the watercourse. They at once became full of excited 
energy, fluttermg their tiny petal-like wings and stepping out with their 
little pink feet. Cheeping shrilly and incessantly, they scurried through 
the hole under the fence along the ditch in the direction of the well, 
pecking at the small insects resting and drinking in the moist, shaded 
bottom of the little gully 

“Whose chicks are these’ Better take care, or they’ll get lost’’’ 
the young man shouted presently. 

Hsiu-ni opened the wattle fence gate and ran briskly along the 
ditch, sajung apparently to herself: “Horrible little creatures I Take 
your eyes off them for a moment, and they’re all over the place ’’’ 

The young man at the well had stopped urging the mule. He \\as 
leaning against the trunk of the big willow and staring at Hsiu-ni with 
a smile on his lips. 

Hsiu-ni paused in her tracks, and forgot the chicks. She fixed her 
gaze on the turning pump wheel. 

“I know you,” the young man said after a while. 

“And I know you, too,” Hsiu-ni answered, tossing her braids back 
and smiling. 

They had indeed met long before, and were mutually impressed, only 
they had never spoken a word to each other. The young man was named 
Hu Cheng. He came from Huke Village, one mile away. He was quite 
well known for some ten miles aiound in these parts, for he was the 
boldest in accepting innovations in farming technique. Foi example, 
everyone else generally ploughed his fields in straight parallel rows, but 
he ploughed his fields twice — once lengthwise and once crosswise, in 
checkerboard pattern. Other people trimmed their cotton ciops \ery 
early, but he allowed his crop to grow to a man’s height (his cotton plants 
were especially robust) before he trimmed them down from tapering 
tops to wide bases, pagoda fashion, taking care to leave the .stipulated 
few' bolls on each branch. In the end, he reaped an autumn harvest more 



two members, carrying axes, wrenches, and other paraphernalia. A 
thought flashed across her mind. 

“Comrade manager, have they set up the pump?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, it’s all set up. What a master workman we’ve got!” The 
manager was beaming and pulling at his goatee. “Ah, and how many 
chicks do you expect to raise this year? Better raise more, then you 
can buy more fertilizer next year!” 

But Hsiu-ni interrupted him with another query; “You’re all coming 
home for lunch, but where is our pump expert’” 

“He asked us to return flrst. He wants to stay to test the pump ” 

Another member, Li Teh-tsai, added in a hearty, cheerful voice: 
“We had a tough time trying to drag him back to eat. So we let him 
make his test. . . 

Hsiu-ni did not wait for Li Teh-tsai to finish, but hurriedly paid the 
chicken-vendor, bundled up her chicks, picked up her hoe, and went into 
the house. 

Her mother was poking at the grating of the stove, building a fire. 

“So you’ve bought some chicks, Hsiu-ni,” she said. “Quick, put 
them on the kang and let them bounce around a bit, so we can take 
another pick!” 

“You don’t need to take another pick. You can never go wrong 
with my eyes!” Still talking, she laid down her hoe and proceeded 
straight through the alle3rway gate into the rear courtyard. 

The rear courtyard consisted of a small vegetable garden where 
several patches of onions, scallions and radishes flourished in a pattern 
of green luxuriance — all enclosed by a wattle fence made of millet stalks. 
The fence stood on the edge of the village, and beyond stretched the rich 
green of the wheat fields, reaching as far as the eye could see. Sure 
enough, there, on the raised platform of the well not two score paces 
away, beneath a huge willow whose trunk you could hardly encircle with 
your arms, was a young man wearing a white head kerchief and a white 
jacket. He was hustling along the cooperative's big black mule whose 
circling at the end of the handle-pole motivated the endless chain in the 
pump. Closely peering into and above the well, the young man was com- 
pletely absorbed in testing the newly-installed pump. 

A light breeze swept in a grey ripple across the wheat fields with 
the soft murmui’ing sound of flowing water. 

“Eeally. . .going without lunch even!” Hsiu-ni chided to herself. 
She felt a sense of regret — ^to-day the manager had sent her and several 
other women and girls to weed the young wheat sprouts, and she had 
not taken part in the work of installing the pump. 

Every new project in the cooperative, every new step taken, always 
found an enthusiastic response in Hsiu-ni’s heart. Take, for example, 
last winter, when they started making beancurd as a farm by-product, 
and this spring when the cooperative purchased the yellow colt. ... In 
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every such event, she always wanted to be the first to join, the first to 
witness it with her own eyes. She felt as if it were oidy thus that she 
could more genuinely feel herself a part of these events, that she could 
more clearly see the future opening up before the entire cooperative, that 
she could gain more satisfaction out of these events. 

But to-day she was even more excited over the installation of the 
pump than she had ever been over anything else. Why? She heiself 
could not fathom the reason — nor did she care to do so 

She went up to the wattle fence and stood for a while. One of her 
chicks leapt out of the front of her jacket and fell beside the watei- 
course which ran under the fence This watercourse irrigated the 
vegetable patches, and led directly to the well. The chick, no doubt 
thirsty, followed the trickle of water that ran along the bottom of the 
ditch, and disappeared through the hole under the fence. 

Hsiu-m suddenly had an idea. She bent down and shook all the 
chicks loose into the watercourse. They at once became full of excited 
energy, fluttering their tiny petal-like wings and stepping out with their 
little pink feet. Cheeping shrilly and incessantly, they scurried through 
the hole under the fence along the ditch in the direction of the well, 
pecking at the small insects resting and drmking in the moist, shaded 
bottom of the little gully. 

"Whose chicks are these? Better take care, or they’ll get lost!” 
the young man shouted presently. 

Hsiu-ni opened the wattle fence gate and ran briskly along the 
ditch, saying apparently to herself: “Horrible little creatures! Take 
your eyes off them for a moment, and they’re all over the place !” 

The young man at the well had stopped urging the mule. He wa«; 
leaning against the trunk of the big willow and staring at Hsiu-ni with 
a smile on his lips. 

Hsiu-ni paused in her tracks, and forgot the chicks She fixed her 
gaze on the turning pump wheel. 

“I know you,” the young man said after a while. 

"And I know you, too,” Hsiu-ni answered, tossing her braids back 
and smiling. 

They had indeed met long before, and were mutually impressed, only 
they had never spoken a word to each other. The young man was named 
Hu Cheng. He came from Huke Village, one mile away. He vas quite 
well known for some ten miles around in these parts, for lie was the 
boldest in accepting innovations in farming technique. For example, 
everyone else generally ploughed his fields in straight parallel rows, but 
he ploughed his fields twice — once lengthwise and once ciosswise. in 
checkerboard pattern. Other people trimmed their cotton cio]i'' vcr\ 
early, but he allowed his crop to grow to a man's height (his cotton plants 
were especially robust) before he trimmed them down from tapering 
tops to wide bases, pagoda fashion, taking care to leave the .stipulated 
few bolls on each branch. In the end, he reaped an autumn harvest more 



than double that of the others. ... He had never really studied hov.- 
to install pumps. It was only during the provincial “production training 
classes” last year that he watched two pumps being installed at a state 
farm, and now he had become a pump expert for all the neighbouring 
villagers. People respected him for these things and for his quick-witted 
intelligence, in spite of his “queer” ways They dubbed him “scientific 
expert.” 

All this Hsiu-ni knew, and there was admiration in her heart. 

^‘Remember?” Hu Cheng still held Hsiu-ni in a steady gaze. “Last 
year, at the all-county rally?” 

“I remember,” Hsiu-ni replied, casually breaking off a t\vig from a 
small locust tree nearby and toying with it in her hands. She guessed 
that Hu Cheng had noticed her, and now her belief was confirmed. Her 
heart was filled with joy. 

“We met again this January, at the all-county conference of cadres. 
Right?” Hu Cheng went on. 

^'Right,” Hsiu-ni laughed and gave him a quick glance. “But my 
memory goes back further than yours. That year — I was still little and 
the land reform hadn’t come yet — It w^as in the fall — I was gathering 
dried leaves under this very willow. . . .” She pointed at the tree against 
which Hu Cheng was leaning. “That landlord's brat of a son saw me 
and said picking leaves from his family’s trees wasn’t allowed. He came 
at me to hit me, but you were gathering kindling and happened by. . . .” 

“I remember now! I remember now!” Hu Cheng laughed and felt 
more at ease. “Ah, you were only a slip of a girl then !” Even now he 
recalled with relish how on that occasion he had given a sound thrashing 
to that puppy of a landlord’s son. 

“You were just a kid yourself!” Hsiu-ni said petulantly. After a 
pause, she added, “Now, this well, this tree, all belong to our cooperative! 
And a good 30 wou of land besides. Just look at the young wheat, how 
strong and healthy it is!” 

“Are you also a member of the producers’ cooperative?” Hu Cheng 
asked with a note of envy in his voice. He had often felt impatient and 
unhappy over the fact that his own mutual-aid team had not gone ahead 
and become a producers’ cooperative. 

“Uh-huh, I am.” Hsiu-ni felt her response had sounded too proud. 
She lowered her head as her cheeks flushed. 

Just then, a light gust of wind stirred the leaves of the willow, 
making a soft patter like raindrops. The big black mule hitched to the 
pump had for some time stopped turning and was now craning its neck 
forward for a drink of the water which had just been pumped into the 
gully. Failing to reach it, the animal uttered its disappointment in a 
strident “Hyawl Hyaw! Hyawl” 

Hsiu-ni had in fact been full of questions which she had wanted to 
put to Hu Cheng. For example: Is it true what they say, that you 
have a radio receiver? And can you hear Chairman Mao speaking from 
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Peking on it? Is it true that when you planted your bumper cotton 
a op last year, you hid among the cotton plants when you saw someone 
coming, for fear that people would laugh at you and say your new 
methods were a bluff? Why should you be afraid of people poking fun 
at j'ou? . . . Ah, but how could one throw any question that comes to 
mind at some one whom one speaks to for the first time? 

Hu Cheng also had a few questions he wanted to ask Hsiu-ni. For 
instance: Last year, at the county meeting, during a recess, while you 
were looking at some posters on the wall and I came up to talk to you, why 
did you step away? Then, later, when people asked j'ou to tell your 
experiences in promotional work, why did 3*ou speak so briefly? Still 
feudal-minded’ . . . For the same reasons as hers, he did not voice 
his queries. 

As a result, thej'- stood silentlj*, looking rather foolish. Hu Cheng 
absently picking at the bark of the tree behind him and Hsiu-ni toying 
•with the twig in her hands. 

Suddenly, a man emerged from behind the grapevine arbour and 
called out: “Ha! I wondered why the water had stopped running in 
the ditch. So . . . that’s what’s up!” 

It was Chao Hsiao-hei, who was working with Hu Cheng on the 
testing of the pump and had just then been directing the flow from the 
main watercourse onto the different parcels of land. Now, bare-headed, 
•mth his jacket thrown over his shoulders and exposing a pam of deeply- 
bronzed arms, he came forward with an iron spade in his hands 

"Time to go home for lunch !” he said. He ninked, went up to the 
platform of the well, and began unhitchmg the mule 

Hsiu-m blushed, turned, and only then remembered her chicks. They 
were still in the little gully, flapping their tiny wings and trying futilcly 
to jump on to the platform of the well. Hsiu-ni shooed them off and 
they scuttled along the ditch again, cheeping excitedly and looking much 
like beautiful little balls of wool rolling along the ground 

Hu Cheng gazed at Hsiu-ni’s receding figure as she follo'tved th*’ 
chicks, head do'wn and walking so slowlv that she seemed liardlv lo b'' 
taking any steps at all He knew what she was thinking, for he v,ns 
thinking the same thing 

Spring has come to the fields. Everywhere are flashe.^- of gold and 
ripples of green. And everywhere new men and women, bursting with 
health and vigor and intelligence, are creating a happv life that ic jii'it 
beginning. 



SACRIFICE TO THE KITCHEN GOD 

O N the twenty-third of the twelfth lunar 'month, I was in Lungwan 
Village to inspect the work of helping poor army dependents during 
the New Year Festival. I stayed in the home of one of them — ^Mrs. Jou. 
There were three others in her family — a daughter-in-law, a 14 year old 
grand-daughter, and a son. The son had joined the army eleven years 
ago. Later, he volunteered for the Korean front, where he is now a bat- 
talion commander. 

I had stayed in Mrs. Jou’s home on three previous occasions, so we 
were old friends. Mrs. Jou always had the welcome mat out for cadres, 
and her daughter-in-law Tsui-lan was the vice-chairman of the village 
women’s association. I, therefore, felt quite at home in their family circle 
during this lunar New Year season. 

As I stepped into the courtyard, Mrs. Jou, on hearing my footsteps, 
peered out of the window and cried: 

“Chin, so you’ve come ! I was just about to send somebody to bring 
you a message. We took your advice and tore down the old storeroom — 
and what a treasure we found! Come in, quick, and I’ll show you.” 

I entered the room and beheld the family three — some in the act of 
making meat dumplings on the /canff. The little girl, Chen, bounced down 
from the kang and snatched something from behind the mirror on the 
table. 

“Take a look. What’s this?” 

I looked. It was a photograph, faded and yellowed as if it had been 
immersed in tea dregs — ^the picture of a man, bluired beyond recognition. 
A comer of the photograph was marred by a round hole the size of a 
thumb print, as if it had been burnt through. 

“Whose picture is this?” I asked. 

“First climb on to the kang and warm yourself," said Mrs. Jou, "and 
m tell you.” 

I got on the kang and began helping with the meat dumplings. Tsui- 
lan wanted to make some tea for me, and I had a hard time talking her 
out of it. At last I succeeded, and Mrs. Jou started her story. 

‘Tt was in 1947. The Kuomintang troops made a hell out of this 
region That photo is of little Chen’s father. Less than three months 
after Chen received it in the mail, things got a bit hot, and she slid the 
photo between some books which she stuffed into the grate of the kang. 
One day, in barged three Kuomintang soldiers. They ransacked the place 
and were j’ust about to search the grate, when Chen, who was staring with 
her heart in her throat, bent over the grate. Small of body but quick of 
limb, she grabbed the books and ran. One of the swine chased her. Just 
as she got to the courtyard entrance and was turning to slip out through 
the gate, he fired. The bullet hit the books and grazed the skin off her 
leg. It quite nearly scared the wits out of the little one! She didn’t 
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realize then what had happened, bat scurried into the courtj'ard next door 
and shove the photo into a pile of kindling. "l^Tien that hoodlum caught 
up with her, he saw she held only a few books in her hands, so he gave 
her a couple of slaps and swore at her, then went off. Th^ child just lay 
on the ground, paralyzed with fright. ...” ^ 

Jlrs Jou stopped, apparentlj* finished. The little gii'l took up the 
recital 

“Afterwards, my mother said. Take good care of this photo as a 
keepsake to show your father when he comes home, so he’ll know what 
trouble the people have gone through!’ We hid the pictuie in the grain 
storeioom— the very room you talked about ” 

Tsui-lan s hands, accustomed to the labour of the fields, kneaded out 
the meat dumplings with great dexterit 5 ' and speed Now she too chim- 
ed in with a laugh: 

"After hbeiation, we went to the storeroom to get some grain out 
of one of the jars, and I said we ought to look for the photograph. Chen 
said it was in a wooden box buried in a corner of the wall. We dug it 
up and it turned out to be full of her books — ^but no photo! I was so 
disgusted I scolded her until she cried- Then, the day we toie down the 
storeroom — ^guess what? The picture was wedged into a crack in the 
wall' Chin, if it weren’t for your suggestion, we wouldn't ha^e found it 
yet!” 

A fortnight ago, I had stayed over at Sirs. Jou’s and had noticed that 
bags and jugs of flour and grain were stacked up at the head of the /lOU? 
and on the cupboard, making the little room very cramped. Then I learn- 
ed that there had originally been a storeroom in the coiner of the house 
between the woodshed and the milling shed Long before, when things 
Mere getting into a pretty cruel state, they had sealed up the door with 
earth and covered it with a plaster of mud This completely hid it from 
view and prevented the enemy from seizing the giain. After liberation, 
the little entrance was broken open. But tl»e stoi eroom could not i cally 
be called a room, it was a mere nook 

This year, after the household had joined a mutual-aid loam. Tsui- 
lan's five uioh of maize had yielded a bumper crop, and their other idol's 
had also come out with extra yields of 10 to 20 percent There wa's not 
enough room for all the grain. I told them that grain har\csts would 
increase from j^ear to year, and storage would become a still bigger prob- 
lem I suggested that they tear dowm tlie old storage bin and enlarge 
it They had found the picture when they started this work. 

SIis Jou suddenly chuckled “Tliis business of the photograph 
brings, something else to my mind At that hmo, Chen was only <c\i 
jears old. One day, she asked me, ‘Grandma, lots of other kid'^' daddu-- 
V ho go off to join the Eighth Route Army send homo their pict urr<? lio 
come my daddy doesn’t? We ought to UTitc him for one’* I told h' r. 
Child, you've growm the .spitting image of j our papa. To look .at > on is 



to see him. What do we need a photo for?’ Just see, in the twinkling- 
of an eye, the child has become a grown-up !” 

Chen, hurryingr along her share of the pastry, lifted her eyes and 
said with a smile, “Comrade Chin, know what? Mama says we must 
send the photograph to Korea, to remind my father how the people used 
to suffer, so that he’ll fight the American devils all the harder!’’ 

Tsui-lan flushed with embarrassment on hearing these words, and 
glared at Chen. 

“You little monster! You must repeat everything, mustn’t you?” 

“Didn’t you tell me so yourself?” Chen retorted petulantly, shaking 
her locks. 

Tsui-lan energetically slapped a meat dumpling on to the slatted 
bamboo tray and said: 

“Little imp, all you know is how to use a mischievous tongue ! You’ve 
got a few years of schooling in your head, but you’re a long way from 
writing the way you should!” 

Abashed, Chen giggled, and the conversation shifted to something 
else. It was turning dark and IVIrs. Jou got off the kang to light the 
lamps and went into the next room to cook supper. Chen continued in 
a teasing vein: 

“Mama, I don’t care if you are a cadre of the women’s association, 
but can you talk Grandma out of sacrificing to the Kitchen God?^ Do 
you know, she didn’t tell us that she bought a catty of candied melon. 
It’s for sacrificing to the Kitchen God for sure. Only I didn’t see her buy 
a Eitchen God I’ve looked everywhere but I can’t find it.” 

“There are no Kitchen Gods for sale in the market now. These 
days, there are so few buyers that they don’t sell at all.” Tsui-lan spoke 
earnestly. She seemed to be pondering over something. After a while, 
she turned to me and said, “Chin, supposing you reason with her? It’s 
no good our talking. Still superstitious in this day and age ! Every year 
I try to persuade her, but it does no good!” 

At this moment, iVIrs. Jou lifted the door screen and came hobbling 
into the room. 

“What are you, mother and daughter, muttering about? I heard it 
all!” she cried, but -with no trace of annoyance in her voice. With that, 
she climbed on the kang, took up her pipe and lit it from the flame of 
the lamp. 

Tsui-lan and her daughter knew that the old lady would now start a 
lengthy harangue. They waited, suppressing their smiles. 

After she finished a pipe, Mrs. Jou finally spoke: 


lit -was customary m these parts to sacnfice to the Kitchen God on the 23rd day 
of the 12th lunar month -with candied melon, a sweet made out of malt sugar in the 
shape of a melon The candy was calculated to gum up the Kitchen God's lips with its 
glutmous stickiness, so that when he went to heaven he would not report anythmg bad 
about the household. The “Kitchen Gods” sold m the shops were coloured woodcuts 
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“You young folks, -what do you know about your older generation’s 
affairs? When I was a girl, scrubbing pots and pans and cooking every 
day in the kitchen. I’d get worried every time I glanced at the Kitchen 
God over the stove. It sounds funny, but there wasn’t anything I feared 
more than that the old fellow might think I was wasting food and so 
get me matched up with some lout of an idiot. Don’t you snicker, it’s 
true All my life I never dared to waste any food when cooking. After- 
wards, I got married — ^true he wasn’t an idiot, only poor. Year after 
year, I sacrificed to the Kitchen God, praying away: Venerable Kitchen 
God, venerable Kitchen God, hasten up to Heaven, hasten down to earth. 
Carry away bad luck, bring fortune and joy, propitious wind and rain 
harvests of bounty, granaries overflowing, peace among men. all as it 
should be, all to the heart’s desire. . . .” 

At this point, even Sirs. Jou could no longer contain herself and 
burst into laughter. Evers'one else was breathless with uproarious 
math, shaking the room until the shadows danced. 

Sirs Jou refilled her pipe and continued. “Every year ^\e .•said our 
prayers, every j^ear we kowtowed, banging our heads loudly. You can’t 
imagine how it is — just as if there were I'eally a pale-faced, long bearded 
god before your eyes, your heart feels so tight with anxiety ! That’s how 
ne passed over two score years of our life, but every year we were 3 ust 
as pool as ever. Then, during the trouble with Japan, the Eighth Route 
Army came in and told everybody to get rid of their superstition. But 
you’ve no idea — the rougher the times were, the more anxious you w ci c. 
the more you put your heart into sacrificing to the Kitchen God on the 
night of the 23rd On top of all that, little Chen’s father going off to 
fight the Japanese. . . . Ah, I don't have to tell you Then came the 
land reform. Everybody said, ‘We worshipped gods all our lives, but 
never a grain of food dropped from heaven. Now, as soon as Chairman 
^lao takes the lead, we get land’ — and there’s a lot to that But isn’t it 
odd — every j’ear, as soon as the twelfth month rolls around, I sav to 
mj’self — ^No more sacrifices this year; what non'^ense to believe in’ But 
then, right after the twentieth of the month, I start feeling that it’s ju«?t 
not right, that not to sacrifice to the Kitchen God would be like commit- 
ting a crime, like losing something. You, Tsui-lan you reason with me 
every year, and it isn't that I don’t listen to you. I . . ah, I shut mv 
eyes, and right away see a %ision of a pale-faced, long-heaidcd god . - 
Just think — over sixty* years of that kind of life It’s no ca‘«v mattci to 
change all of a sudden!’’ 

“Grandma, now* that you see things straight, arc % ou going to ‘sacri- 
fice this year or not?’’ Chen asked puckishly, lifting her little f.-sec 

“This year, definitely no more sacrifices!’’ !Mrs. Jou •said firmly, 
knocking her pipe hard against the edge of the Kang. 

Good! Wonderful! Wonderful!” Chen began clapping htr h.'’r.d<s. 
l^Ionkey! Less nonsense!” Tsui-lan wa*? afraid that the grand- 
mother would he nettled, and tiicd to hold Chen back. 



“Let her be happy; she deserves to be,” IV&s. Jou said laughingly. 
“I was an old muddle-head. Just think, if it weren’t for the cadres and 
their leadership getting the mutual-aid teams set up and the women to 
join in work in the fields, if it weren’t for my daughter-in-law becoming 
progressive, do you suppose we could have reaped so much grain this 
autumn? This year, that old pale-faced, long-bearded god can go up to 
heaven on his own. I won’t be there to send him off!” 

“Mother, you really mean it?” asked Tsui-lan, fiushed with happy 
excitement. 

“Why shouldn’t I mean what I say?” Mrs. Jou clapped her hands 
“I’ll get the candied melon and you all eat it up!” She actually got off 
the kang and rummaged among the pots and jars atop the cupboard and 
brought out a paper bag which she placed on the kang. 

“Take some ! The child can get clever lips for school from eating it, 
grown-ups can get clever hands to write letters to the child’s father, cadres 
can get clever minds to serve the masses!” 

Everyone laughed. 

Tsui-lan said, “Look at Mother! What a glib talker she is now!” 

Sirs. Jou chuckled and went back to tending the fire at the grate. 

After supper, the whole family carried on with the meat dumplings. 
Fatigued from a day’s walking, I retired to the west room, intending to 
read a bit and then go to bed. Mrs. Jou came in to light the kang fire 
for me. She had scarcely put in a few sticks of kindling when she went 
out again and didn’t come back. By this time, the whole village had 
finished supper. Along the street came children’s shouts and laughter 
and exploding firecrackers in bursts of sound. All of a sudden my 
thoughts flashed back to a scene of many years ago. It was in 1943, the 
cruellest period in the war against Japan. A great change had come over 
this region and we could only carry out our operations after dark. Also 
on a night of the 23rd of the 12th lunar month, a band of us “night 
patrollers” stealthily passed through the streets of an enemy-occupied 
village. About every hundred paces there hung a string of red lanterns 
on which were written the words “Happy Land of the Emperor’s Way” 
or “East Asia Co-Prosperity” — ^What hideous eye-sores! . . . 

I decided to go out to watch the goings on in the street, and had 
just stepped out of my door, when I caught sight of Mrs. Jou standing in 
the dark courtyard. She had her hands clasped and was mumbling. 

“. . . If you really exist. Kitchen God, you’d better go back to Heaven 
and stay there this time, because it’s no use your coming down again — 
not even your picture is being sold now. People don’t believe in you nowa- 
days. You don’t count. . . .” 

At this point, the door of the east room burst open and out jumped 
Chen, like a little monkey, laughing and shrieking: 

“Grandma, ha ha ha ha . . . you’re a scream! You’ll make us die 
of laughter!” 
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“Ha ha ha ha I . . From behind the door Tsui-lan’s laughter could 
also be heard. 

3Irs. Jou did not get angry, nor did she laugh. She only walked 
slowly into the east room. Chen ran over to me, made a mischievous 
grimace and also went back to the east room. For a long time mother 
and daughter could still be heard laughing in fits and starts. 

After a bit, !Mrs. Jou’s voice said softly, “Quit laughing, will you? 
K Chin hears, he’ll make fun of us.” But the little girl couldn’t stop 
giggling. 

I stood outside my door and looked up at the sky, where the stars 
were so thickly studded, so bright. I heard something fly quietly sky- 
wards. It wasn’t the Kitchen God, but little Chen's crystal-clear, tink- 
Img laughter, to tell the stars how man, by his own strength, had brought 
about change never before known in history. . . . 



Editorial Notes 


On September 23, 1953, the Second Conference of the All-China 
Federation of Writers and Artists was convened m Peking. This was a 
major event in literary and artistic circles, having an important bearing 
on the future development of literature and art The First Conference was 
held in July 1949, in Peking, before all of China had been liberated. Dur- 
ing the four years since then the whole mainland has been liberated, coun- 
ter-revolutionaries have been suppressed, land reform has been completed, 
prices have been stabilised, and the Chinese people are entering upon a 
period of peaceful construction. As their living standards rise, our people 
are eagerly demanding a richer cultural life. Our output of works of 
literature and art can no longer meet their demands; while, because the 
cultural level of the masses is rising, the quality of such works also needs 
to be improved. In line with China’s programme of large-scale construc- 
tion, the task of our writers and artists today is to increase the output and 
improve the quality of their ivork. This was the situation when the Second 
Conference of the All-China Federation of Writers and Artists met 

Nearly six hundred delegates attended the conference, representing 
writers, artists, dramatists, actors and folk artists from all parts of China. 
The conference, which lasted for twelve days, summarised past work, 
criticised certain misconceptions regarding Chairman Mao's directives on 
literature and art, and on this basis correctly defined the future direction 
and aim of art and literature — socialist realism. Concrete proposals were 
also made for solving various problems encountered by writers and artists 
in their work. The original All-China Association of Literary Workers has 
been reorganised as the Association of Chinese Writers, and its specific 
tasks have been outlined. In future it will not only guide the creative work 
and critical writing of professional authors, but will also help to train 
young writers. In the past the association helped many writers in their 
creative work by enabling them to go to factories and villages to take part 
in the life and struggle there. In future the association will give more 
systematic help of this nature. At the same time, through its various 
magazines — People’s Literature, New Observer, and Stories and Songs — 
it will promote and train many new writers. Another of its tasks is the 
revaluation of our cultural heritage and the introduction of world classics. 
Hence a Classical Literature Research Group has been set up in the new 
Association of Chinese Writers, which is bringing out a magazine devoted 
to the translation of the best works of world literature into Chinese. 

On6 of the articles in this number, Neio Realities and Neio Tasks, 
was a report given at this conference on problems of creative "writing. 


* * 
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Lu Hsun -was a great revolutionary democrat and a great fighter for 
the cause of communism, a genius born of the revolutionary struggle of 
the Chinese people in modern times. An account of his revolutionary 
development may be found in Feng Hsueh-feng’s article Lu Hsini: His 
Life and Thought in the Spring 1952 number of this magazine. J/p 
Old Home, in this issue, gives a masterly portrayal of villagers and 
village life. Here we have an unforgettable picture of the bankrupt con- 
dition of the countryside of old China and the honest simplicity of the 
yruelly oppressed peasantrs*. 

Forging the Stcojd is based on a folk tale over a thousand years old. 
Through this storj- Lu Hsun reflected the determination and fearlessness 
of Chinese youth in their struggle against feudalism The storj' was 
written when the first revolutionary civil war had just broken out in the 
*!Outh, and warlords in the north were massacring students and citizens 
Lu Hsun called on his readers to wage a levolutionarj* struggle to avenge 
themselves on the reactionaries 

* * * 

In this number ne present eleven chapters from Chou Li-po's no\el 
Hurricane. This novel describes a great political movement of the 
Chinese people — ^land reform. Although the eleven chapters publi‘«hed 
here are only a part of the whole, we gain a cleai picture of the complex 
and tortuous course of land reform in villages long under the swav of 
feudalism, especially before the whole of China had been liberated, while 
the People’s Liberation Army was still contending with Chirng Kai-shek's 
troops who represented the reactionarj* feudal power. The action of this 
‘'tory takes place tow’ard the end of 1946, in Sungkiang Pro% ince of North- 
east China. 

Like other good writers in China today, Chou Li-po does not di earn 
up his characters and plot, nor write according to formula. He has hved 
with his characters, taken part in their struggle, and shaied their 
thoughts and feelings Because of this, he can gi\c u«; a true picture of 
them Our writers are convinced that to gi\c a faithful description of 
life, they must first plunge into the heart of the struggle. Chou Li-po 
first went to the region in which his story is set in October 3^36, when 
he joined a land reform work team to help the peasants w in land 

Chou Li-po was bom in 1908 in a small village in Hunan. ni<? f.ithor 
was a primary school teacher, and his family was very poor. He h.nl no 
chance, therefore, to receive a systematic education In 192? lie wont t{» 
Shanghai, and passed the entrance examination to the free Uni\«>r.«it'. 
for orkers. But after taking part in the left-wing student"?' mo\onenl. 
ho w.a*; expelled. Thereafter he worked unremittingly for the rciohition 
In l?o2. for joining in the Shanghai workerc' «:triko in protest to < 

anostod and imprisoned for two .and a Inlf In 

' after the outbreak of the War of I»e«i'5tance to .Tai'''n'^''o Aggz . < n 
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he joined the Eighth Route Army led by the Chinese Communist Party. 
From that time until the liberation of China, he undertook cultural and 
political work at the front, in the enemy’s rear and in the liberated areas 
In addition to this novel, he helped to write the script for the film 
lAberated China, which won a Stalin Prize. Hurricane, published here, 
is also a Stalin Prize winner. 


♦ * # 

Folk songs are one of the most popular forms of folk literature in 
China. In the old society very few of the working people had the chance 
to receive an education, and the great majoiily of them were illiterate; 
but they had their own cultural life, expressed for the most part through 
folk songs. In these songs they voiced the sorrows and sufferings in their 
life and their resentment against their oppressors. After China was 
liberated, the working people beca^ e the masters of the country and 
entered upon a new, richly creative life. The five folk songs printed in 
this number express the new spirit of the Chinese people. 

Ho Chi-fang, the ^vriter of the article introducing Chinese folk songs, 
is himself a poet. He, was born in Szechuan Province in 1912. In 1935 
he published a volume of poetry. Prophecy. Japanese imperialism was 
then launching an all-out attack against China. Stirred by the high 
tide of popular resistance to imperialism. Ho Chi-fang joined the revolu- 
tion and went to Yenan, where he became a member of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Thereafter he did cultural work in the liberated areas. 
After China’s liberation, he came to Peking, and is now Vice Director of 
the Literary Research Institute of Peking University. 


S9: 


The village life depicted in the three sketches by Chin Chao-yang is 
obviously very different from that in Chou Li-po’s Hurricane. Chin Chao- 
yang describes villages four years after liberation, and after the comple- 
tion of land reform when Chinese peasants entered upon a h* ’’e of peaceful 
construction. He has spent some time with these new peasants, hence 
he can draw them to the life. He is thirty-five this year. He was 
originally an artist but, to use his own words, “close contact with the 
masses and living in the thick of the struggle made me want to put into 
words the life I saw. So I aspired to be a writer.” He has served as 
one of the editors of People’s Liteiature. 
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